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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On Sunday night, April 14, the greatest steamer in the world, 
the White Star liner Titanic (46,000 tons), struck an ice- 

. berg in latitude 41.16 North, longitude 50.14 
iia West, on her maiden trip to New York, and 
sank in about four hours. The loss of life was appalling, amount- 
ing altogether to some fifteen hundred souls. The English 
language has been ransacked and beggared to describe a 
catastrophe dwarfing all previous shipwrecks, and rendered 
all the more harrowing by the misleading wireless messages 
which were flashed over the world by amateur Marconis through- 
out the day following the disaster, representing all the passengers 
as having been saved, and by the universal and invincible belief 
that so magnificent a vessel was greater than nature, being 
unsinkable. It was only gradually that the full proportions 
of the tragedy dawned upon a horrified world. Our knowledge 
of what actually happened is still subject to revision in the 
light of fresh evidence, but happily nothing has transpired 
to shake the first impression that the population of the 
Titanic, numbering 2206 all told, contained its full quota of 
heroes, men and women, and though some hasty estimates may 
have to be revised the engineers who stuck to their dangerous 
posts to the very end, and the band which endeavoured to 
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enliven the drowning passengers, have secured imperishable 
renown. There is every reason to believe that Captain Smith 
and his handful of officers, as well as a goodly proportion of 
the passengers and “ crew,’ of what we must remember was 
a palatial hotel rather than a steamer—and was manned ac- 
cordingly—behaved as Englishmen and Americans generally 
behave when in a tight place. Other steamers may have been 
in the neighbourhood of the disaster, but only one was able 
to go to the rescue (the Carpathia), owing to the happy 
accident that her single wireless operator was ten minutes 
late in turning in. Thanks to this, 705 survivors from the 
Titanic were picked up a few hours after she sank,in the life- 
boats of the ill-fated ship which had been filled according to 
the rule ““ Women and children first,’ with the result that, apart 
from the 200 crew, many of whom had been ordered into the 
boats by the officers, very few men either in the first class, the 
second class, or the steerage, were saved. All the children 
in the two former categories escaped, and the great majority 
of the women, but there was a fearful loss of women and children 
in the steerage, from which no sinister inferences need be drawn, 
as it was probably due to the helplessness of foreigners speak- 
ing no language but their own and the admittedly inade- 
quate organisation for saving life arising from the belief in 
the unsinkableness of “‘Titanics,” and the consequent lack of 
lifeboats for more than a third of those on board. That 
millionaires know how to die was abundantly shown by the 
self-sacrificing gallantry of many prominent men, including 
Colonel Astor, while among other notable victims were Mr. 
Hays, the famous President of the Canadian Grand Trunk 
Railway, Mr. W. T. Stead, the well-known journalist, and 
Mr. Millet, the artist. 


WE do not propose under the shadow of such a tragedy, which 
has profoundly affected the British people and has provoked 
a munificent response in the shape of material 
aid for those suddenly rendered destitute (in 
which connection the amazing success of the 
Daily Mails appeal to the women of England is most striking, 
while the Daily Telegraph has been not less active in the good 
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work, and the aggregate”already raised by poor and rich to 
the Lord Mayor’s fund is over £200,000) to participate in the 
controversies raging on both sides of the Atlantic which have 
taken a somewhat disagreeable form in the American yellow 
Press, and the well-meaning Senatorial Committee in Washington 
which has shown the world how not to conduct a difficult inquiry. 
We will only say this, that it is apparently through catastrophe, 
and catastrophe alone, that it is ever possible to get anything 
done either in this country or in the United States, and even 
catastrophe frequently fails in its mission. The Anglo-Saxon 
temperament is a compound of negligence and pluck which 
relies on “‘ muddling through” crises for which it refuses to pre- 
pare. Everybody is asking who is responsible for the loss of the 
Titanic. If it be not regarded as the act of God, every one is 
responsible from the travellers who clamour for the production of 
such monstrosities, to the newspapers which glorify their sump- 
tuous appointments and “ boom” their “record runs,” and the 
Board of Trade, which is always twenty years behind the times 
and acquiesces in conditions which may render these marine 
monsters veritable deathtraps. If we, or anybody else, had ever 
ventured to call attention to the folly of sending a Ritz Hotel 
to sea without adequate lifeboats and with a vast host of 
stewards, cooks, and stokers, and a minimum of able seamen, 
to maintain twenty knots an hour through ice-fields, we should 
have been advised to consult a brain specialist. 


Great Britain herself may be compared to a Titanic oblivious'y 
plunging at full speed towards certain disaster, because her 
Ti so-called Statesmen refuse to see the obvious 
itanic 

Tactics or to prepare against the inevitable, but on the 

contrary go out of their way to tempt Providence 
by destroying our Constitution, disrupting the State, despoiling 
Churches, demoralising and paralysing our people. Those are 
denouneed as “ cranks”? who call attention to the danger which 
is apparent to every man with eyes to see, like our contributor 
“Navalis.”” Each succeeding month confirms the view that 
Germany is preparing to pounce upon one or other of her neigh- 
bours and willy-nilly we are involved in that pounce. It is 
demonstrable that every single assertion. made{ by {our precious 
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Potsdam Party—containing peers and ex-Ambassadors who con- 
sider that an Englishman’s whole duty consists in licking the boots 
of the Hohenzollerns—has been falsified by the event. Their latest 
lie, to call things by their proper name, was that the colossal impos- 
tor at the War Office (Haldane by name and Haldane by nature) 
had been invited to Berlin because Wilhelm II. was anxious 
to limit his sea-power, and the moment was auspicious as the 
German Navy Act provided for a drop in the construction of 
capital ships this year. We exposed this preposterous manceuvre 
at the time. Note what has happened since Lord Haldane crossed 
the North Sea to apologise for our existence. Not only is the 
German Navy being sensationally increased, and an extra 
squadron mobilised for the attack upon England, but the German 
Army is likewise being augmented, while to give point to German 
policy Admiral Tirpitz, the Kaiser’s Minister of Marine, has been 
conducting so violent an Anglophobe campaign through the 
medium of the Navy League, of which his Majesty’s brother, 
Prince Henry of Prussia (Anglophil in British country houses, 
Anglophobe at home), is the Patron, as to provoke protests even 
in Germany. We beg our confréres of the Press not to exhaust 
their magnificent energies over the recent Titanic disaster, but to 


spare some enterprise to arousing the country to the more gigantic 
disaster we are inviting. 


THERE is one spot at any rate in the United Kingdom, and there 
is one section of our people, who realise that dangers must be 
looked in the face and that great achievements 
Ulster’s 
Example can only be attained by corresponding efforts. 
As a protest against the infamous conspiracy 
of a needy greedy Cabinet of political charlatans and adven- 
turers, in conjunction with the “kept Party” of Molly 
Maguires subsidised by our enemies in America to smash 
the United Kingdom, that great community of which Belfast 
is the capital and centre, held a demonstration in Easter week, 
unique not merely in the number and character of the demon- 
strators, but equally striking by the earnestness and grim 
determination of the mighty host that greeted Mr. Bonar Law 
at Balmoral (near Belfast), to resist @ owtrance the impudent 
and impending effort to read them out of the United Kingdom 
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and to subject them to a Government compared with which 
Tammany Hall would be pure and immaculate. It is calculated 
that at least a hundred thousand men marched past the Unionist 
leader, and that a quarter of a million, no mean nation, took 
part in the proceedings. The solemnity of the occasion was 
marked by the Presence of the Primate of All Ireland, who 
offered up a special prayer, while the Moderator elect read 
a passage from Scripture beginning “O God our Refuge and 
Strength,’ after which the great assemblage sang “O God our 
Help in Ages Past.’ Sir Edward Carson, who presided at the 
principal platform, invited those present to raise their hands 
and repeat after him: “Never under any circumstances will 
we submit to Home Rule.” Mr. Bonar Law, who was accom- 
panied by seventy or eighty Unionist Members of Parliament, 
more than fulfilled the great expectations formed of him by the 
manner in which he pledged the Unionist Party to stand by 
Ulster, adding that when the crisis was over Pitt’s famous words 
would be said of Ulster: “You have saved yourselves by your 
exertions and you will save the Empire by your example.” 


On Thursday, April 11, occurred a shameful event such as 
could only happen in the British Parliament, where the 
of patriotism is probably weaker and 
Event ower than in any legislative assembly in the 

world. Mr. Asquith—the time-serving lawyer 
still unhappily in charge of the destinies of this unfortunate 
country—arose at the bidding of the Molly Maguires to perform 
the duty graphically, if offensively, described by their leader, 
Mr. John Redmond, on one of his begging missions to America, 
as “toeing the line.” Indeed the time for “toeing the line” 
was overdue, and it may be that the delay forced by circum- 
stances upon the Coalition conspirators against the integrity 
of the United Kingdom will cost them their Bill, and what they 
value far more, their places, their seats and their salaries. 
Imagine an American Prime Minister, if there were such a person, 
or a French Prime Minister, a German Prime Minister, a Russian 
Prime Minister, an Italian, an Austrian, a Hungarian or a 
Spanish Prime Minister, coming down to his Parliament and 
positively glorying in presenting a measure introduced solely for 
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the purpose of securing the continued support of the one hostile 
faction in the State which, in season and out of season through- 
out an entire generation, had made a profession of their hatred 
and had blackguarded it in every quarter of the globe, and at 
every crisis had ostentatiously associated themselves with its 
enemies, adopting the watchword “Your danger is our oppor- 
tunity.” It is not worth while wasting pen, ink, and paper in 
speculating on the possibility of the utterly impossible, because 
no Prime Minister in any of the countries we have mentioned, 
or of any that could be suggested, would stoop to play the ignoble 
role joyfully assumed by Mr. Asquith in pursuance of his policy 
of place-at-any-price. There was nothing surprising about the 
contents of the latest Home Rule Bill, of which almost every 
clause had been discounted beforehand in the various competitive 
forecasts with which the Press had been flooded. Nor was there 
any particular interest about the manner in which the Prime 
Minister “ toed the line” chalked out by Mr. Patrick Ford and 
Mr. John Redmond. Itwasnotthe grandmanner. The humilia- 
tion of the spectacle, were the House of Commons sensitive to 
humiliation, from which it is saved by its own conceit, would 
have been aggravated by the knowledge that only one section 
of the Chamber was privy to the new measure, namely, the 
Molly Maguires, one of whom is alleged to have been so careless 
of the precious document that a draft went astray in a motor 
bus before it was presented to Parliament, and was only recovered 
by the feverish mobilisation of Scotland Yard. This was surely 
one of the great lost opportunities of the Press. 


Mr. Asquitu, who it must be admitted does not usually err on 
the side of long-windedness, consumed. two hours in explaining a 
re measure which can only be described by the 
Toe the . : 

Line” epithet “ grotesque,’ and the more he explained 

and the more it has been explained by others, 
the more unintelligible it becomes, and even though it may 
be registered by the usual mechanical majority in the Commons— 
each item of which let us never forget receives £400 a year for 
staving off a Dissolution—it cannot survive the annihilating 
criticism it has already received. It was slain at birth by Sir 
Edward Carson on the first reading Debate, and it was reslain 
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four days afterwards by Mr. Bonar Law in a speech, the value of 
which may be measured by the impotent exasperation of the 
Coalition and the atrabilious attitude of the Westminster Gazette 
towards the Leader of the Opposition, who receives the very 
high compliment of being treated in that sea-green incorruptible 
organ as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain used to be treated. Our 
contemporary is now, we believe, under the direction of that 
eminent patriot Sir Alfred Mond, of the firm of Brunner, Mond 
and Co., whose principals have obligingly explained that they do 
not carry their politics into their business—which is understood to 
flourish on a system of protective agreements incongruous with 
Free Trade theories. But in passing we may ask whether the 
Brunners and the Monds don’t carry their business into politics, 
and whether it is not to their interest that while their firm should 
enjoy a full measure of practical protection giving them an effective 
monopoly, less fortunate employers should be exposed to the 
withering blast of unrestricted foreign competition. At any rate it 
must make life interesting to be at once the Managing Director of 
the Westminster Gazette and a principal participant in the colossal 
dividends of Brunner, Mond and Co., to be the Treasurer of the 
so-called Free Trade Union, which must be no sinecure now 
that Free Trade has lost all serious hold of the working classes, 
and yet to scrupulously avoid bringing one’s politics into 
business. However, this is a digression. The Westminster 
Gazette, not inaptly termed “Le Mond(e) ou lon s’ennui,”’ scents 
danger tothe present fiscal system, so ideal to the Brunners and 
the Monds, from the effective and inspiring leadership of Mr. 
Bonar Law, which it would be no exaggeration to say has com- 
pletely transformed the political situation, with the result that 
our Brunner-Mond Government is positively petrified at the 
prospect of any by-election in any part of the country. 


Our Brunner-Mond Prime Minister opened his two hours’ speech 
with a somewhat infelicitious exordium, reminding the House 
The of Commons that it was nineteen years since 
E , Mr. Gladstone “‘ at this table moved for leave to 
xordium . 

introduce the second and last of his measures to 
provide for the better government of Ireland.’ A cold shiver 
ran down the back of those members of the Coalition 
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who recollected that Mr. Gladstone’s volte face on the Home 
Rule question—and introduction of measures for the better 
government of Ireland—had ended in complete fiascos, though 
they had produced in each case infinitely better govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone’s speech in 1893, 
together with that introducing the earlier Bill of 1886, contained 
“the classic exposition of the historic case as between Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ though Mr. Asquith forgot to mention 
that, in the years preceding the first of these classical expositions, 
no man had affirmed his Unionism in more eloquent or emphatic 
language than the Grand Old Man, and it was only the need of 
bowing the knee to Parnell, who dominated Parliament after the 
election of 1885, which converted Mr. Gladstone to Home Rule and 
justice, just as it was only the need of “ toeing the line” to the 
Molly Maguires which has tardily converted Mr. Asquith to the 
same culte. He would be turned out of office to-morrow but for his 
introduction of Home Rule to-day. However disagreeable, these 
are not disputable propositions. Were a Home Rule measure 
demanded on its merits surely the Liberal Party would have 
availed themselves of their powerful and unchallengeable position 
in the 1906 Parliament, when they were totally independent of 
the Nationalist vote, to introduce a well-thought-out Federal 
scheme instead of the crude ill-considered fragment pitchforked 
at Parliament in order to placate Mr. Redmond and his American 
paymasters, and calculated to inflame every problem sought 
to be solved. Mr. Asquith was too modest to retraverse the 
ground covered by Mr. Gladstone. “I do not presume to 
be able to bend the bow of Ulysses ”—but before coming to the 
actual provisions of his Bill he would ask the House how far 
the case for or against Home Rule had been affected one way or 
another by the course of events since 1893. There had been 
several general elections, during which the fortunes of parties in the 
House of Commons had ebbed and flowed; Governments had 
come and gone, great personalities had filled the scene and 
passed away. There had been peace and war, adversity and 
prosperity, shifting issues, changing policies, “ but throughout 
the welter and confusion, amid all the varying phases and 
fields of our electoral and Parliamentary campaigns, one thing 
has remained constant, subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
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the insistence and persistence of the Irish demand. It remains 
to-day, in April 1912, as it was in January 1886, and in the 
interval it has never ceased to be a demand preferred by four- 
fifths of the elected representatives of the Irish people.” Equally 
persistent, he might have added, has been the unchanging re- 
sistance of Protestant Ulster to the Separatist policy. 


Even the Prime Minister was constrained to pay lip-service to 
a force which can now no longer be ignored by any portion of 


“A Nation ,, the Cocoa coalition. 


I have never under-estimated the forces, and I have 
never spoken with disrespect of the motives of the strong and determined 
hostility which is felt to Home Rule by the majority in the north-eastern 
counties of Ulster, reinforced, I agree, by a powerful minority in other 
parts of that province. It is a factor which sane and prudent statesmen 
cannot and ought not to leave out of account. .. But we cannot admit, and 
we will not admit, the right of a minority of the people, and relatively a small 
minority—particularly when every possible care is being taken to safeguard 
their special interests and susceptibilities—to veto the verdict of the vast body of 
their countrymen, That verdict, I say again, is to-day as emphatic as it was 
twenty-five years ago. And if you refuse to recognise it you are refusing to 
recognise the deliberate constitutional demands of the vast majority of the 
nation, repeated and ratified 

Hon. Mempers. What nation ? 
Tae Prime Minister. What nation? The Irish nation—repeated and 
ratified time after time during the best part of the life of a generation. 


We would particularly call the attention of our readers in Greater 
Britain to the language of the Prime Minister, who in doing 
the bidding of the Molly Maguires not unnaturally fell into Molly 
Maguirese. Some support has been vamped up from overseas for 
a measure which has fallen remarkably flat in the United Kingdom ; 
but we should like to know, before attaching importance to 
expressions of opinion from communities we profoundly respect, 
as to when they were elicited and what their authors knew 
about the Bill they are alleged to approve: presumably they 
were informed that Mr. Asquith was engaged in federalising 
the United Kingdom on Canadian or Australian lines? It 
must come as a sharp shock to those indulging in this 
dream to find the British Prime Minister describing Ireland 
as ‘‘a nation,’ and it should help to prevent distant observers 
from being bamboozled on this question. They are en- 
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couraged to imagine that Ireland is to occupy the same position 
in a federalised United Kingdom that, say, Ontario occupies 
in Canada, Natal in South Africa, Victoria in Australia. But 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, General Botha and Mr. Fisher, the respective 
Prime Ministers of those Dominions, would be amazed if any 
member of the Federal parliament described Ontario, Natal, or 
Queensland as “nations.” Federations have hitherto been 
formed for the purpose of consolidating separated communities, 
but Home Rule involves the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom with the inevitable consequence of provoking a civil 
war because, borrowing the language of Mr. Asquith, Ireland 
is inhabited not by one “nation” but by two “ nations.” 
None of the great Dominions overseas, for whose opinions on 
all Imperial issues we have the greatest respect—which is more 
than can be said by the coalition Cabinet in general and the 
Prime Minister in particular seeing the contemptuous attitude 
they have consistently adopted towards the reiterated demand of 
the Dominion Premiers for mutual preferential relations—would 
dream of proposing, to recall the famous phrase of the late 
Lord Salisbury, that three men should trample on two men— 
which is the meaning and object of Irish Home Rule. 


Mr. AsquitH audaciously contended that Mr. Gladstone’s 
position had been strongly fortified by recent experience, as 
the improvement in the conditions of social 
order in Ireland due to a variety of causes both 
material and moral, had “deprived one of the 
arguments which used sometimes to be employed of much 
of its cogency and appositeness. Home Rule can no longer 
be represented as it used to be sometimes, as a counsel of 
despair, as a concession to violence, as an appeal to the 
fears and apprehensions of the British electorate.’ Nor 
we may add can Home Rule any longer be represented as 
a dire necessity provoked by a thousand years of British 
misgovernment. Mr. Asquith recognised that the social 
and economic conditions of Ireland and its position in 
the United Kingdom had been largely affected since 1903 
by Imperial legislation, such as the Local Government Act, 
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the Land Purchase Act, the Labourers Act, the University Act, 
Old Age Pensions, and National Insurance. To a special pleader 
these beneficent changes—though we believe it would be im- 
possible to exaggerate the unpopularity of National Insurance 
in Ireland—merely serve “to blunt the point of what twenty 
years ago were some of the most serviceable arrows in the 
Unionist quiver.” But what of the case for Home Rule, which 
rested on the miseries of Ireland represented as being incurable 
until a Parliament sat on College Green. However, Mr. Asquith 
went gaily on, reviewing the creation of many elective bodies 
unattended by jobbery, mal-administration, or persecution, as so 
much evidence for Home Rule, while the employment “ upon a 
colossal scale of Imperial credit in the working out of land 
purchase and in the maintenance of Old Age Pensions makes 
the idea of separation between the two islands more unthink- 
able than it ever was.” A lawyer can turn everything to 
account. Irish misery or Irish prosperity can be equally appealed 
to as condemnations of British rule and as arguments in 
favour of “toeing the line.’ Putting himself hypothetically 
at the standpoint of the United Kingdom and the Empire at 
large, the titular chief of the Coalition declared that ‘“ while 
recognising to the full the priority and paramount urgency of the 
Irish claim” he had “ always presented the case for Irish home 
Rule as the first step, and only the first step, in a larger and 
more comprehensive policy.” He had said so with the utmost 
distinctness in 1893 and in the interval not a single year 
had failed to illustrate and emphasise “with ever-growing 
cogency and clearness the imperative need, in the interests of 
the United Kingdom and the Empire as a whole, of the 


emancipation from local cares and local burdens of the Imperial 
parliament.” 


We ask again, and we shall continue to ask to the end of 
the chapter, and we trust that other Unionists will do the 
same, how it is that if the Prime Minister 
has long been penetrated by the urgency of 
decentralising the Parliament of the United Kingdom, he did 
not take advantage of the golden period between 1906 
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and 1910, when for the first time in twenty years the 
Liberal Party were masters in their own House, to carry 
through a great measure for the federalisation of the United 
Kingdom, when it could have been done independently of the 
Nationalist Party and in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of the United Kingdom as a whole, assuming them 
to be federalisers. Again we may ask how it is that Mr. 
Asquith, who has suddenly become a passionate Imperialist in 
order to make a case for Home Rule in 1912, and to mis- 
lead the British Empire as to his policy, did not take advan- 
tage of the presence of the oversea Premiers in London in 
1907 and 1911 to show his sympathy with the Imperial 
idea, instead of pouring unlimited cold water upon every 
proposition calculated to consolidate the Dominions of the 
Crown. In his best “‘ heavy father ”’ style he bemoaned the effect 
of the present system upon purely domestic legislation and 
administration, which inflicted a double injury every year upon 
each of the component parts of the United Kingdom. Leaving 
Ireland aside there was no time or room to deal with their 
separate needs, and it would be hardly an exaggeration to say 
that each year when the time came round for compiling the 
King’s Speech the uppermost question was: “‘ What is the least 
instalment of that which is admittedly overdue by which 
England, Scotland, and Wales can respectively for the 
Session be bought off?” The phrase is worth remembering 
as indicating that our Parliamentarians regard legislation 
as so much blackmail. Not only was our local legislation 
hopelessly in arrear under existing arrangements but it was 
constantly coloured and twisted and warped by the voices and 
votes of those without any direct concern in the matter. Local 
experience, local sentiment, and local interests were overridden 
and set at nought, and the mischief would never be cured as 
regards the separate concerns of the different parts of the United 
Kingdom “ until you have the wisdom and the courage to hand 
them over to the representatives whom alone they immediately 
affect.” 
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Toat Me. Asquith is confessedly devoid of those qualities is 
shown by his present action. He has no intention whatsoever 

of handing over the separate concerns of the 
Restoring = different parts of the British Isles to their 
eal archy OWN representatives. This is mere “ eyewas 

All he proposes to do is to create a privileged 
caste in Ireland controlling the concerns of a people who 
execrate them, with a lien on the affairs of the whole of 
the United Kingdom which will enable them to black- 
mail or “sack” British Governments. We trust that our 
dabblers in Federalism will give serious and conscientious 
examination to this first essay in federalisation, and we would 
ask them in the name of all that is conceivable how it 
can possibly conduce to the good government of any part 
of the United Kingdom or further any of the causes that 
Imperialists are supposed to have at heart. The time has 
long gone by when the Irish question can be disposed of by 
vague and amiable platitudes which have no relation whatsoever 
to realities. To start a Molly Maguire Government in Dublin 
may be a first step towards the Restoration of the Heptarchy, 
but it is fatal to any form of Federalism. Mr. Asquith 
resorted to the common trick of referring to the Order Paper 
of the House of Commons in order to show the divergent and 
trivial matters now dealt with by that body. But no man is 
more responsible than Mr. Asquith and his colleagues for the 
present Parliamentary chaos, which they have made no 
serious attempt to relieve, while they have simply exploited 
its procedure against their political opponents. Every one 
acknowledges that there is abundant scope for decentralisa- 
tion; but who are the men who set their faces like flint against 
any attempt at even so modest a reform as the transference of 
Private Bill legislation from the House of Commons to the 
localities concerned ? Why, the lawyers, of course, who resent 
being deprived of profitable pickings derived from cases which 
could be more conveniently disposed of in Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Inverness, Manchester, Leeds, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Cardiff, Wrexham, Belfast, Cork, and half a dozen other places, 
rather than that the whole paraphernalia should be brought at 
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vast expense to Westminster. Mr. Asquith has never attempted 
to deal with this scandal. 


He is shocked by the Order Paper of the House of 
Commons any Monday or Thursday which deals with such 
absurd matters as the Postal Service in Conne- 
the House. ™ara, a trawling dispute in the Moray Firth, 
a poaching case in Wales, a case of deportation 
in East Africa, the position of the Mohammedan community in 
Bengal, the efficiency or inefficiency of the rifle served out to 
the Army or the Territorial force, the seaworthiness of the latest 
type of “ Dreadnought,” and possibly the international relations 
between Great Britain and Germany, &c. At this point Captain 
Craig appositely inquired: “Is all that to be stopped?” But 
the “heavy father” of the House of Commons disdained an 
unanswerable query. Every one now knows that the new 
Home Rule Bill will bring little or no relief to a congested 
Legislature; on the contrary, there will be an immense 
increase of controversial matter. Trawling disputes in the 
Moray Firth, poaching cases in Wales, deportation in East 
Africa, the status of Mohammedans in Bengal, everything 
connected with the Army or the Territorial force or the 
Navy or Europe, will continue to occupy the House of Commons. 
Some minor Irish concerns would be removed but without 
diminishing friction. The Prime Minister inquired whether any 
deliberative assembly in the history of the world had ever taken 
upon itself such “a grotesquely impossible task” as the present 
burdens of the British Parliament. The answer is simple— 
that one deliberative assembly would undertake an infinitely 
more “grotesquely impossible task” should Mr. Asquith’s 
present measure become law. He has become so deeply con- 
cerned about the Empire at large, “ with its ever-increasing 
appeals to our interests.” When has the British Empire appealed 
to the interests of Mr. Asquith, save during the brief and ephemeral 
interlude of ‘‘ Liberal Imperialism” during the South African 
War, when khaki was an exceedingly popular colour, which 
“* Liberal Imperialism”’ rapidly discarded as soon as it came to 
footing the Bill, and Mr. Asquith and his henchmen made a 
precipitate retreat into the ranks of the pro-Boers in order 
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to attain high office in the Campbell-Bannerman Government; 
and there are those who allege that in the course of this trans- 
action they were guilty of betraying a very eminent statesman 
with whom they had agreed to act in concert. 


Mr. Asquith’s Imperial spasm was brief. His performances at 
Imperial Conferences are on record, and it is notorious that none 
of the politicians of the Mother Country with whom 
the visiting Premiers came in contact showed less 
sympathy with, or more indifference towards, Im- 
perial ideals than this pre-eminent Balliol prig who is now consumed 
with a desire that the House of Commons shall “ think Imperially ” 
and be less taken up with the affairs of Connemara, the Moray 
Firth, or the Carnarvon boroughs where poachers abound! “TI 
do not exaggerate when I say that if you were to sit continuously 
during the whole twelve months of the year, and worked through 
them with unremitting ardour and assiduity, you would find at the 
end not only that there were still large arrears of legislation 
which you had not attempted to overtake, not only enormous 
sums raised by taxation whose appropriation had never even 
been discussed, but that there were vast areas of the Empire— 
I do not now speak of the Self-governing Dominions—for which 
we are still directly responsible as trustees, to whose concerns 
we had not been able to afford so much as one single night. 
From the Imperial point of view, that is the case for Home Rule.” 
We cannot imagine a worse case. As it is, the Ponsonbys, the 
Dalziels, the Dillons, the Keir Hardies, the Byleses, the Kings, 
and other ignorant, mischievous, self-advertising or self-righteous 
intriguers have superabundant opportunities of displaying their 
folly. Ifthe object of Home Rule be to multiply those opportunities 
it carries its own condemnation. But these are mere oratorical 
trimmings; the sole and exclusive object of the Home Rule 
Bill Number 3 is to retain the support of seventy to eighty Molly 
Maguires who keep the Asquiths in office as was shown by the 
next sentence in the Prime Minister’s speech: ‘‘ The claim of 
Ireland rightly comes first, and must be separately dealt with.” 


An Imperial 
Spasm 


(Hon. Mempers: Why?) Why? Because the task is too large and complex 
and the conditions too varied. 
Mr. Matcoum: Why Ireland first ? 
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Tre Prue Minister: That may not seem so to honourable gentlemen 
opposite. I say the task is too large and complex and the conditions are too 
varied to admit of its being accomplished by one blow and by a single measure. 


All experience is against this assertion. Federations can only 
be created by a single measure, and the fact that Mr. Asquith 
confines his attentions to Ireland and ignores the other portions 
of the United Kingdom proves him to be as treacherous and 
mendacious in this matter as he was over the Parliament Bill, 


SrncE 1893 we had seen the formation of the Australian Common- 
wealth, the grant of self-government to the Transvaal, and the 
creation of the Union of South Africa, but there 
False 
Analogies 182° resemblance between the Australian Common- 
wealth and the proposal to allow three Irishmen 
to trample on two Irishmen. The much-vaunted grant of 
self-government to the Transvaal by British pro-Boers was one 
of the capital crimes of Imperial policy, being simply a base and 
cowardly betrayal of those who had fought for the Imperial cause 
in the South African War to those who had fought against it. If 
Mr. Asquith sees anything to rejoice over in the continued Boer 
ascendency over South Africa we don’t envy him his reflections, 
nor are we astonished that the Hertzogs, the Fischers, the Steyns, 
and their pliant mouthpiece, General Botha, should rejoice over 
the transference of Ireland to the tender mercies of the Redmonds, 
the Dillons, the Devlins, and the other hirelings of Patrick Ford. 
Radicalism consists mainly of brass, but among many brazen 
pretensions few eclipse the continual glorification over the 
repetition of the Majuba policy a quarter of a century 
after Majuba, and the cruel sacrifices of the great efforts 
of the entire Empire. Mr. Asquith found the Transvaal 
strictly analogous to the case of Ireland, and declared it 
would require a bold man to assert that Ulster presented 
problems more incapable of solution than the Transvaal, 
where Boers and Britons lived side by side in a territory just 
recovering from the ravages of internecine war. Quite so— 
internecine war. It would take at least one internecine war 
to make the Ulster problem as soluble as that of the Transvaal, 
and Mr. Asquith is preparing for that eventuality. That the 
relations between Boers and Britons in South Africa are not 
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worse than they are is owing to the fact that there was a war in 
which British arms were victorious and taught the Boers the 
limits of their power. The Nationalists have yet to learn 
that there are any limits to their power, as owing to the moral 
cowardice of the political parties with which in turn they have 
had to deal they have been able to squeeze more or less what they 
wanted out of one side or the other, and now we have the cul- 
minating squeeze in this monstrous measure. 


Mr. AsquitH informed the House of Commons that in Australia 
and South Africa the object was to provide a central legislative 
and administrative authority to deal with matters 
of common interest to a group of separate but 
adjacent States. In the pursuit of that object 
the utmost care was taken, as it had already been taken 
in the Confederation of Canada, to keep alive and to 
preserve for the various States in all its integrity full local 
autonomy for local purposes. The Dominions started with 
separate States, which needed to be combined and centralised 
for matters of common concern. Precisely, that is the exact 
opposite of the Home Rule policy in this country, which set 
to work to disintegrate a united kingdom, and that is why 
all these distant and far-fetched analogies collapse. In Mr. 
Asquith’s own words, “We start with a congested centre, 
which needs, if it is to do efficiently that which is common to the 
whole, to be relieved of everything else, and to delegate local 
interests to local management,” but he proposes nothing of the 
kind, for the so-called Imperial Parliament will not even be 
relieved of Irish business, and the situation between the two 
islands must become infinitely aggravated. To Parliamentarians 
words are everything, but the excessive abuse of words ultimately 
deprives them of all meaning. Thus we have the Prime Minister 
making this comic contrast between the two policies. “Ina word, 
the great Dominions and ourselves, setting out from opposite 
poles, animated by the same purpose, are going to meet at the 
same goal. I do not believe there is one of them to-day of 
which the vast majority of the inhabitants are not in hearty 
sympathy with the spirit and purposes of the measure I am 
introducing.” We are quite sure that not a single self-governing 
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community under the British flag would at any period of its 
history have accepted anything remotely resembling the new 
Home Rule Bill as a satisfactory and final solution of the re- 
lations between itself and the Mother Country. Its contents 
have been travestied by cablegram. It would be impossible to 
find a single Imperial statesman acquainted with its actual pro- 
visions, and acquainted with present conditions in Ireland, who 
would countenance any policy so puerile and so preposterous. 


AFTER a portentous attempt to create an atmosphere favourable 
to the reception of his Bill, Mr. Asquith proceeded to set forth 
: its main provisions. As regards legislation there 
Provisions 
of the Bill Could be no question here as there was in the case 
of the Dominions—we would ask the Dominions 
to note that directly we leave the general for the particular 
they are dismissed from the picture by the Prime Minister— 
as between the central and the local bodies of the supreme 
legislative authority. Does not that in a word render all the 
efforts to fake analogies between the contemplated disruption 
of the United Kingdom and the consolidation of the Dominions 
ridiculous because irrelevant? “We are here in the Imperial 
Parliament, and the Imperial Parliament can neither surrender 
nor share its supreme authority with any other body or any 
other part of his Majesty's Dominions.” This is bunkum for 
Westminster. Such language would be impossible in Ottawa, 
Cape Town, Melbourne, Wellington, or indeed in any British 
self-governing colony, because the time has long gone by when 
the Imperial Parliament could attempt any serious intervention 
with the internal affairs of Greater Britain, for the simple reason 
that the local executive power is in the hands of men beyond the 
effective control of the Mother Country, whose shadowy legisla- 
tive authority diminishes year by year throughout the Empire. 
Imagine, for example, a Cabinet of Cobdenites in London attempt- 
ing to impose the fiscal system which according to them is the 
only one compatible with sanity—upon Canada. Imagine their 
attempting to mitigate the Boer attitude towards the natives 
in South Africa or calling a halt to “ progressive”’ legislation in 
Australia. No one even discusses such matters. The Imperial 
Parliament would have no means of enforcing its views unless 
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it was prepared to declare war and break up the Empire. 
Mr. Asquith may amuse himself and bemuse his countrymen 
by describing the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament as the 
cardinal principle of the new Home Rule Bill, and he may roll 
its first clause like a sweet morsel under the tongue. “ Notwith- 
standing the establishment of the Irish Parliament under this 
Act, or any other provisions of this Act, the supreme power 
and authority of Parliament in the United Kingdom shall remain 
unaffected and undiminished over all persons, matters, and 
things within his Majesty’s Dominion.” 


AccorDING to the Bill, after the appointed day there shall be 
in Ireland an Irish Parliament, consisting of His Majesty the 
r King and two Houses, namely, the Irish Senate 
Reserved 

Siitiens * and the Irish House of Commons. This legisla- 

ture would have power to make laws “for the 
peace, order, and good government of Ireland.” That was a 
geographical limitation. Then certain matters were excluded 
which, though not geographical, “are matters which every- 
body will admit it is desirable should not be dealt with by 
the new body”; as, for example, matters affecting the Crown, 
the making of peace and war, the Army, the Navy, treaties, 
dignities, treason, &c. Then there would be certain “ services 
reserved for the Imperial Parliament and the Imperial executive.” 
Much controversy will turn upon these “ services,’ some of 
which might be more correctly termed “ subsidies” paid by the 
British taxpayer to float the bankrupt concern which Mr. Asquith 
proposes to launch. The subject is fully and ably dealt with 
by Mr. Joynson-Hicks in the incisive article published else- 
where, to which we would especially direct our readers’ attention. 
The financial arrangements have presumably been concocted 
by Cabinet Ministers, but they are worthy of Bedlam. We 
should like to have Oversea opinion on this part of the Bill, if 
Oversea opinion is to be brought in to overawe the opinion 
of the people of the Mother Country, who have to pay the piper 
without even the moderate satisfaction of calling the tune. The 
first of the “ reserved services”? would be Land Purchase, the 
development of which has been arrested by the present Govern- 
ment, but in which apparently the British taxpayer is to be 
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invited to reinvest directly the Molly Maguires are running 
amuck in a Dublin Parliament. Mr. Asquith’s confidence in 
“the Irish people ’’—i.e. the Nationalists—apparently ends with 
the introduction of this Bill. He declares it to be of the utmost 
importance, in view of the history of Irish Land Purchase “and 
of its future progress in its application and administration, that 
it should be made perfectly clear that the security of this system, 
which had been set up on the basis of Imperial credit, is not 
to be in any way affected,’ and all matters connected with 
that security would remain precisely as they were before, as 
regards the fixing of prices, the collection of annuities, and the 
functions and appointment of the Estates Commissioners and 
the Land Judge. The Irish cannot be trusted even to appoint 
a Commissioner! But what will deter the Dillons and the 
Devlins, who detest Land Purchase, from organising a general 
strike against the payment of the instalments, for the purpose 
of squeezing the Imperial Government either upon the Land 
question or upon some other matter? In thatcase the annuities 
could only be collected by British bayonets. 


THERE is also the “safeguard” that in the event of any 
default such deficit should be made good from the sums to be 
transferred from the British to the Irish Exchequer 
More ‘ Safe- 
guards ”” under other headings. But we may be quite 
sure that our “ distressful”’ neighbour would find 
a hundred ways of circumventing an operation which few British 
Governments would have the nerve to carry out, seeing that, 
with brief interludes, they have encouraged the Irish to believe 
that they will submit to anything. Among other “ reserved 
services”’ are Old Age Pensions, the National Insurance Act, 
the Royal Irish Constabulary (which is to pass under Irish 
control in six years and will lose all its best men in the interval), 
the Post Office Savings Bank, Public Loans, and—again we would 
beg the attention of Canadian, South African, Australian, and 
New Zealand supporters, or alleged supporters, of this measure— 
“the collection of taxes other than duties of postage.” What, 
would be our relations to-day with Canada, South Africa, or 
Australia if among the powers reserved to the Imperial Govern- 
ment were “‘ the collection of taxes other than duties of postage” ? 
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Are we or are we not justified in describing this policy as 
grotesque ? Does it contain any shadow of a promise of success, 
even were Ireland a unit in demanding it and Great Britain 
a unit in conceding it? It is nothing but a miserable piece of 
patchwork legislation to which some twenty or thirty discredited 
politicians have contributed something in order that the public 
may be misled, and for yet another term they may retain their 
brief shadow of authority. Prolonged laughter greeted Mr. 
Asquith’s announcement that after ten years there may be a 
transfer of the Post Office Savings Bank “ at the wish of the Irish 
Parliament, after an adequate notice—a notice of six months 
—which will enable all depositors who are so minded to 
make their arrangements accordingly.” This was the “gem” 
of the speech, which was rather improved by the resentment 
of the speaker, who huffily added: “I do not suppose for a 
moment that they will feel any disposition or temptation to do 
so.” Equal merriment was aroused by the declaration that 
in regard to Old Age Pensions and National Insurance “ we 
also give a power to the Irish Parliament to demand the transfer 
of those services after a year’s notice.’ These particular 
“reserved services’? cost an enormous sum of money to the 
British taxpayer, and the notion of the Irish Parliament begging 
to be allowed to take them over is exquisite, though the speaker 
keenly resented being treated as a buffoon. 


THEN apart from the “reserved services” there was another 
“ safeguard” in the shape of the right of appeal which would be 
e given to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
ee Council “in all the questions which may arise as to 
Ulster the validity of the laws passed by that Parliament 

itself. I come now to a further limitation. This, 
I think, vitally affects the main ground of the objection 
which is taken to the inclusion of Ulster, or certain parts of 
Ulster, at any rate, within the ambit of the authority of the 
new legislative body.’ There were special provisions for the 
protection and preservation of religious equality. But hitherto 
the case for Home Rule has largely rested on the assumption 
that Irish Catholics are the most tolerant people on the 


face of the earth, that the Nationalist movement is surging ” 
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with Protestants, and that the suggestion that Home Rule would 
be synonymous with Rome rule was the wild invention of 
fanatical Orangemen, while the agitation against the Ne 
Temere and Motu Proprio decrees was dismissed as an outburst of 
Belfast bigotry. But now we get a very different story. Mr. 
Asquith proceeded to read the exact terms of Clause 3: “In 
the exercise of their power to make laws under this Act, the 
Irish Parliament shall not make a law so as either directly 
or indirectly to establish or endow any religion.” That was in 
the Bill of 1893. “Or to prohibit the free exercise thereof, or to 
give a preference, privilege, or advantage, or impose any dis- 
ability or disadvantage on account of religious belief or religious 
or ecclesiastical status, or to make any religious belief or religious 
ceremony a condition of the validity of any marriage.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Asquith, “These words, as the House will see, are 
chosen specially to exclude the possibility—I have never thought it 
myself even a possibility—of legislation on the part of this new 
Irish Parliament to make any attempt to give effect to either of 
those recent Papal pronouncements which go by the name of the 
Ne Temere and Motu Proprio decrees, in other words, to establish 
any privileged status of clerical persons before the tribunals 
of the country, or in any way to interfere with the validity of 
mixed marriages between persons of different religious beliefs. 
These are the exclusions, limitations, and restrictions.” They 
are, with a vengeance—on paper—and it would be interesting 
to have the view of the Home Rulers of Quebec—where the 
Catholic Church has been given a free hand, to which the success 
of Quebec Home Rule is attributed—on these safeguards as they 
stand, assuming them to be valid. They would be indignantly 
repudiated by every Roman Catholic community in the world, and 
for that reason they excite the utmost distrust in Protestant 
Ulster, because when once the Government of the country is in the 
hands of men determined to establish Roman Catholic domi- 
nation the position of Protestants becomes impossible. There 
were two further “safeguards,” namely, the veto of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, who might give or withhold his consent to Bills 
passed by the two Houses of the Irish Parliament, subject to 
two limitations, namely, that he should comply with any instruc- 
tions given by his Majesty’s Imperial Government in respect 
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of any such Bill, and next he shall, if so directed by the Imperial 
Government, postpone giving his assent for such a period as 
the Imperial Government may determine. According to Mr. 
Asquith, “we reserve completely unimpaired, subject to the 
responsibility of the Executive here, the Imperial Parliament 
here, the power of vetoing or postponing any legislation which 
the Irish Parliament may pass.” Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, South Africans, will again kindly note. But what 
security is this to the people of Ulster when you have a Lord- 
Lieutenant of the type of Lord Aberdeen, who throughout his 
Lord-Lieutenancy has ostentatiously associated himself with 
the Molly Maguires, a Chief Secretary like Mr. Birrell, who has 
declared that “minorities must suffer,’ and a time-serving 
lawyer at the head of the Imperial Government open to any 
squeeze from any direction and dependent for his existence 
upon Nationalist votes ? 


FINALLY, there was and would remain, being expressly recognised, 
the additional safeguard in the shape of the overriding force 
of Imperial legislation, “‘ which can at any time 
nullify, amend, or alter any Act of the Irish 
Parliament.” To make that abundantly clear 
the last clause of the Home Rule Bill was in these terms: “Where 
any Act of the Irish Parliament deals with any matter with 
respect to which the Irish Parliament has powers to make laws, 
and which is dealt with by any Act of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, passed after the passing of this Act and 
extending to Ireland, the Act of the Irish Parliament shall be 
read subject to the Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
and, in so far as it is repugnant to that Act, and no further, it 
shall be void.’ Mr. Asquith recapitulated his “safeguards.” 
“You have, first of all, in the veto of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
exercisable by the Imperial Executive and subject to the control 
of the Imperial Parliament, and next in the inherent power 
expressly reserved in the Act of the Imperial Parliament itself, 
a complete and adequate safeguard for the maintenance of the 
ultimate sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament.” Let us 
reduce this resounding verbiage to its real meaning. The Irish 
minority will be protected from the tyranny which the Devlins 
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and the Dillons have made no concealment that it is their 
intention to establish, by persons of the calibre of Lord Aberdeen, 
Mr. Birrell, and Mr. Asquith, probably dependent for their 
political position on the marionettes whom the Dillons and the 
Devlins have sent to the Imperial Parliament. The nervous- 
ness which has been caused throughout the Ministerial ranks 
by the grim determination of Ulster was significantly shown by 
the prominence and emphasis given to these so-called “ safe- 
guards,” however shadowy, which actually took precedence in 
the Premier’s exposition of the constitution and powers of the 
Irish Parliament. Should any question arise as to the validity 
of an Irish Act there was in the first instance an appeal to the 
Irish Court of Appeal, and thence to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. ‘“ And next—even if the matter does not 
arise at all in the course of litigation, at the instance either of 
the Lord-Lieutenant or of the Secretary of State here—by a 
special reference to the Judicial Committee, which shall determine 
the point even before the Act has come into operation at all.” 
Another point for Oversea enthusiasts, whom we are told are 
staggered by the marvellous statesmanship of this great con- 
structive measure which is to cause Great Britain and Ireland 
to live happily for ever afterwards. 


Accorpine to Mr. Asquith Home Rule meant adjusting Irish 
finance to Irish needs and giving Irishmen a direct interest in 

economy and a direct responsibility for waste, 
Opera 
Bouffe and so of gradually reducing the present deficit 

“and in time as we hope and believe of pro- 
ducing a surplus which will be available for future common 
purposes.” This is indeed optimism run mad considering that 
the experiment starts with between six and seven million pounds 
on the wrong side of the balance-sheet. Meanwhile the collection 
of all taxes apart from the Post Office Revenues “ whether 
imposed by the Imperial Parliament or the Irish Parliament 
is retained as an Imperial service, and the produce of all such 
taxes, whether Imperial or Irish, will be paid into the Imperial 
Exchequer.” As regards the powers of taxation con- 
ferred upon Ireland they are, again, unlike the Colonial example, 
completely subordinate to the Imperial Parliament, which 
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“ will continue to tax the whole of the United Kingdom.” The 
Irish Parliament will have the power “first to reduce or dis- 
continue from Ireland any Imperial tax with the result that, 
if it does, the transferred sum (t.e. from the Imperial to the 
Irish Exchequer) will be correspondingly reduced—that is to 
say, reduced by the amount of the diminished yield.” Then the 
Irish Parliament would have power to impose Irish taxes of 
their own, ‘‘ whether by way of addition to Imperial taxes or 
otherwise, with the result that the taxes will be collected, as 
I have said, by Imperial officers, and the transferred sum will 
be correspondingly increased, that is to say, increased by the 
amount which the new increased taxation will yield.” But 
there would be certain restrictions which again we would beg 
Oversea Home Rulers to note, and we reiterate our inquiry 
whether they can point to any single element in this scheme 
calculated to promote its success. Imagine any of the self- 
governing Colonies, either before or after they became 
Dominions, being subject to the fiscal tyranny of Cobdenite 
pedants. “In the first place they (the Irish Parliament) 
cannot impose any customs duty except upon articles which 
are for the time being dutiable by way of customs in the United 
Kingdom.” We quote Mr. Asquith. As our readers are aware, 
the whole finance of the Dominions rests upon their fiscal 
freedom, which in every case has assumed a protective shape. 
But this wretched Irish Parliament is not to be allowed to 
tax any import unless it is already taxed by the United 
Kingdom, whose duties are confined and will be confined, if 
Mr. Asquith has his way, to spirits, wine, tea, sugar, tobacco, 
and a few other articles, not producible in the United Kingdom. 
Ireland is to be penalised for the benefit of the Cocoa and 
Chocolate Press. No wonder the Daily News describes the future 
Dublin Parliament as “in chains” ! 


THEN again the Irish Parliament will be unable “to add to any 
Imperial duty of Customs, except on beer or spirits, or of income 
tax or of estate duty more than will produce 
The Largest %, 
Diam a ten per cent. increase”—a plain invitation to 
plunder the industrial north. “With regard to 
Excise their hands will be free,’ and there may be some scope 
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for ingenuity at the expense of British competitors. There were 
further restrictions on the taxing powers of the new Parliament; 
for instance, certain stamp duties, policies of marine insurance, 
Stock Exchange transactions, letters of allotment, and other 
matters connected with Joint Stock companies. Without a 
smile, Mr. Asquith informed his audience: “Subject to the 
restrictions which I have mentioned the Irish Parliament will 
have full power to devise new taxes; the Irish Parliament can 
reduce any tax except the enumerated stamp duties, to any 
extent, and at the price of an equivalent diminution in the 
transferred sum. The Irish Parliament can freely add to all 
excise duties.” Quite so, it could kill every industry in Belfast 
and reduce that city to the condition of Dublin or Cork. Then 
there is this wonderful Joint Exchequer Board, which would 
alone suffice to prevent the possibility of anything like amicable 
relations between the two countries, and it will probably go 
the way of the nominated Senate. The longest lane turns at 
last, and even Mr. Asquith’s speech could not go on for ever. 
He had kept the largest plum for the end of the feast. Amid 
derisive laughter he declared, ‘“‘ We regard the retention of the 
Irish Members at Westminster as essential,” but their numbers 
would be reduced to forty-two, i.e. about one member for every 
hundred thousand of the population, and, under the scheme of 
redistribution, Dublin University would be disfranchised, pre- 
sumably because it returns that inconvenient personage, Sir 
Edward Carson. As Ireland is contributing a deficit to the 
Imperial Exchequer, she has less right than ever to be repre- 
sented at Westminster after she has secured a Parliament in 
Dublin, financed by the oppressed taxpayers of this un- 
happy island, who under the new dispensation will occupy 
the intolerable position of being taxed for Irish affairs without 
being represented in the Irish Parliament. Let every Unionist 
speaker explain from every British platform that if the infamous 
compact between Messrs. Asquith, Redmond, and Patrick Ford 
should ever become law Englishmen will pay in order that 
Ulstermen may be persecuted, while Irish members remain at 
Westminster in order to discredit the mother of Parliaments and 
to destroy the British Constitution. 
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NzEDs must when the devil drives. Such is the abject position 
into which the once great Liberal Party has allowed itself to 
..,,,be manceuvred by the political scallywags at 
ae * whose mercy it lies. The Prime Minister’s 

speech closed amid deserved ignominy. Mr. 
Asquith has been spoilt by the extravagant indulgence which 
year in year out he has received from the Front Opposition 
Bench, which could always be safely challenged and might be 
relied upon to take everything lying down. But Mr. Bonar 
Law is of different metal, as his protagonist is beginning to 
appreciate. He is not the man to run away from his own 
speeches, nor will he be deflected from doing his duty by the 
gutter squirts of the Westminster Gazette or the cackle of the 
Cocoa chorus. Mr. Asquith had gathered from Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech in Belfast that “he could see in all the proposals of this 
Bill, and in the attitude and action of the Government in regard 
to it, ‘nothing better, to use his own words, ‘than the latest 
move in a conspiracy as treacherous as has ever been formed 
against the life of a great nation.’”” The outraged Premier told 
the House of Commons 


he [Mr, Bonar Law] tells us, and he told the people of Ulster—“ the present 
Government turned the House of Commons into a market-place where every- 
thing is bought and sold.” He added: “In order to remain for a few months 
longer in office, his Majesty’s Government have sold the Constitution.” We 
have sold ourselves. This, Mr. Speaker, is the new style. 

Captain Craic: It is the truth and you do not like it. 

Tue Primz Minister: I can understand why the Party opposite are so 
enthusiastic. 

Sir Jonn Lonspate: Will the right hon. gentleman finish the quotation ? 

Tse Prime Manister: Presumably because of the completeness of the 
contrast which it presents to anything to which they or we have hitherto 
been accustomed. (Hon. Members: “ Limehouse.”) This is all very well for 
Ulster, but what about the House of Commons ? 

Mr. Bonar Law: I have said it here. 

Tue Prime Minister: Am [ to understand that the right hon. gentle- 
man repeats here or is prepared to repeat on the floor of the House of 
Commons ? 

Mr. Bonar Law: Yes. 

Tue Prime Minister: Let us see exactly what it is: It is that land my 
colleagues are selling our convictions, 

Mr. Bonar Law: You have not got any. 
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THERE would be two Irish Houses of Parliament, a Senate and a 
House of Commons—the former consisting of forty members 
Wieitinehe nominated in the first instance by the Imperial 
Seeinte Executive for eight years, to retire by rotation, 

and as they retire their places to be filled up by 
the Irish Executive. Here again Mr. Asquith could not conceal 
his apprehensions as to the probable treatment of the minority 
by the majority in Ireland, his argument for so retrograde 
a body as a nominated Senate being the desirability of 
getting into the Second Chamber in Dublin “ representatives of 
the minority, persons who will safeguard the interests of the 
minority, persons who will not or who might not have a fair 
chance of being elected in a popular election, and it is still more 
desirable, perhaps in Ireland than anywhere else, that you should 
be able to draw for the purposes of your Senate upon resources 
which are not available in the case of election.” All through 
his speech Mr. Asquith was giving away the case for Home 
Rule and emphasising the hopelessness of the experiment 
by parading his paper safeguards. A Senate nominated by 
the Asquith Government would consist of Pirries, Russells, 
or other despicable renegades. A Senate nominated by 
the Molly Maguires would consist of miscreants of the 
Patrick Ford type. The Irish House of Commons, described 
by Mr. Asquith as “the Lower House,’ would consist of 
164 members, elected by the existing constituencies, the unit 
of population being 27,000. Ulster would thus have fifty-nine 
members, Leinster forty-one, Munster thirty-seven, and Con- 
naught twenty-five, and there would be two University members— 
another “safeguard.” In the event of a disagreement between 
the two Houses they would sit and vote together. ‘That is 
to say, if the Lower House persists after the disagreement in 
its view on the particular measure in question.” So in this 
topsy-turvy world, a “Lower House” is expected to defer 
to a nominated Senate created by a Radical Government. The 
Executive would consist of the Lord-Lieutenant, who might be a 
Parsee if he pleased. Then came a long, complicated, and obscure 
explanation of the finance of the new scheme, which has since 
required considerable elucidation from Mr. Herbert Samuel 
and others. We are spared the necessity of dealing with the 
Prime Minister’s financial fog, as the truth is clearly set forth 
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by Mr. Joynson-Hicks, and we cannot conceive that the facts 
are agreeable reading either to the Irish people or the British 
taxpayers. The net result is that the inhabitants of this un- 
fortunate island are to pay nearly seven millions a year for the 
privilege of placing Belfast and all that it stands for under the 
heel of Dublin and Molly Maguireism, while they are not to 
be rid of the incubus of the Molly Maguires in the Imperial 
Parliament and will still enjoy the humiliation of seeing a 
succession of feeble Ministries capitulate to their every demand. 


Ir will be generally agreed that Mr. Asquith got what he asked 
for. He could only faintly gasp: “We are getting on with 
the new style.’ It would be impossible to 
Mr. Bonar ‘ 
ani exaggerate the enthusiasm which this encounter 
between the two Leaders caused throughout 
the Unionist ranks, who for many years had sat in mute 
inglorious silence while the Mandarins of the Front Opposition 
Bench invited their opponents to come and wipe their boots 
on them. That was “the old style,’ for which naturally the 
Prime Minister preserves a tender affection. The “new 
style” consists in telling sordid Demagogues to their faces 
what decent people think about them, and if they don’t like it 
they can lump it. The Asquith bubble was finally pricked by 
the simple sincerity of Mr. Bonar Law and whatever intrigues 
there may be against him among the “old gang” on our side, 
who consider that this country exists for the exclusive purpose 
of providing high places for inept personages, Mr. Bonar Law’s 
leadership is immensely appreciated by every one of his colleagues 
worth his salt, while the feelings of the rank and file; both inside 
and outside Parliament, are those of men who have escaped from 
penal servitude. 


Sir Epwarp Carson, the honoured Leader of the Irish Unionists, 
to whose foresight and courage the United Kingdom is immensely 
indebted,was rightly invited by the Leader of 
mal aca sande the Opposition to answer the speech which the 
Carson’s 
Repl Prime Minister had been preparing for several 
ply 
weeks, a large part of which was read to the House 
of Commons. Any one else would have been at a disadvantage. 
None of the British Members, none of the Irish loyalists, had 
seen any draft of the Home Rule Bill, whose contents had alone 
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been confided to the Molly Maguires and presumably to 
Patrick Ford. Sir Edward Clarke was deputed to reply 
to Mr. Gladstone on the introduction of the preceding Home 
Rule Bill, and his speech was admittedly one of the 
notable performances of our time. Sir Edward Clarke spoke 
like a book and met Mr. Gladstone’s elaborate oration point 
by point, but men who heard both speeches declare that 
that of Sir Edward Carson was fully equal to the great classic 
of his distinguished predecessor and made at least as great an 
impression on the House. Sir Edward Carson has substantial 
advantage over other parliamentarians, many of whom appear 
to be wound up for a given time, and if they speak from the Front 
Bench they frequently adopt certain stock attitudes and indulge in 
a peculiar jargon known as Mandarinese, which becomes infinitely 
wearisome to unsophisticated hearers though it intoxicates 
other Front Benchers. Sir Edward Carson ceases to be a lawyer 
the moment he speaks on any question he cares about and he 
rarely speaks on indifferent subjects. His speaking is a treat 
because he says what he means and means what he says. He had 
no objection to being accused of adopting “ the new style,” as 
‘more ridiculous or fantastic proposals” than those of the 
Prime Minister have never been presented to any Parliament. 
Other speakers on such an occasion would have opened with 
a deluge of compliments upon the marvellous and masterly per- 
formance of Mr. Asquith which had completely eclipsed the 
wisdom of Burke, the readiness of Fox, and the eloquence of 
Gladstone, and would have spent the rest of the evening in 
endeavouring to dissipate the atmosphere created by their own 
flap-doodle. Such politicians while professing to maintain the 
loftiest Parliamentary traditions have made the House of 
Commons the home of hypocrisy and humbug, while the very 
name “‘ politician” is a byword for insincerity. 


Happity Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Bonar Law are destroying 
this type in the Unionist Party and before long the Government 
Bench will have a complete monopoly of pompous 
imposture as personified by the Asquiths and the 
Haldanes, both of whom have hitherto been let 
off far too cheaply by Unionist politicians and by the Unionist 
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press, which appears to be absolutely hypnotised when once 
a man becomes a Cabinet Minister, though he may be engaged in 
rendering his country defenceless against a foreign invader or 
selling his soul to Patrick Ford. Sir Edward Carson spoke as 
** one of the survivors of the old fight in 1893.” 

The new Senate, the great safeguard of that contemptible minority which I 
attempt to represent in this House, is to be a nominated body. That is a 
Radical proposition. Any such proposal as that is a deliberate insult to this 
House of Commons. What is the use of it? Nominated by whom? 
Nominated, I suppose, by the Imperial Government. Will it be nominated or 
could it be nominated against the wish of the hon. members who will be 
retained in this House, and supported by a Parliament in Dublin which you 


yourselves created? The thing is fantastic. It is worth nothing like all the 
other safeguards that you have put forth. 


What is the safeguard of Imperial supremacy? Is there 
anything added by putting it into the Bill. Even if similar words 
were in the North American Act they added nothing to it. All 
the so-called “ safe-guards” were so many delusions. Irish 
Unionists opposed even the introduction of a Home Rule Bill, 
because it would deprive Ireland of the protection of an Executive 
responsible to the British Parliament. ‘‘ That is what we have 
now. That is what this country invited us to have. That is 
what we loyally accepted, that is what, with those matchless 
phrases but I do not think always with great sincerity, the Prime 
Minister now asks us to abandon.” Unionists were opposing a 
policy twice rejected by the electorate. Speaking on the Home 
Rule Bill of 1893 the Duke of Devonshire declared: “‘ Before this 
measure is passed into law we have a right to demand that the 
judgment of the country shall be given not upon a cry, not upon 
an aspiration, not upon an impatient impulse, but upon a com- 
pleted work, and that this measure, the result of the collective 
wisdom of the Government in Parliament, shall be submitted for 
the approval of the country Aye or No.” 


THE Prime Minister was angry at being charged with selling 
the Union to the Irish Party, so the speaker would ask him this 

question. “Is he going to allow this Bill to be 
_ Mandate bmitted to the electorate? Will he assert in 
this House that that Bill which he outlined to-day before this 
House has ever been approved of by the electorate?” This 
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was a far worse Bill for England and for Ireland than those 
previously rejected, and it was brought in while the Constitution 
of the country was in suspense. “ You are bringing it in while 
the lying preamble (of the Parliament Bill) remains unrepealed. 
We believe that you passed that Bill and certainly that you got 
the Irish assistance, the Irish Nationalist assistance, for the 
purpose of passing Home Rule, while the constitution was sus- 
pended.” Sir Edward Carson’s criticism was driven home by 
incontinent Radical cheering. So long as the Liberals were 
independent of the Nationalist vote they heard nothing of Home 
Rule, and their Council Bill, when submitted to an Irish con- 
vention, was overwhelmingly rejected and they were now engaged 
in “‘ toeing the line,” though there was infinitely less excuse to-day 
than before for smashing up the United Kingdom, and the immense 
improvement that had taken place in Ireland, far beyond the 
expectations of the most optimistic, had shown how right were the 
Unionists in opposing and how wrong the Radical Government 
in proposing Home Rule twenty years ago. As was recently 
stated at a meeting of the General County Council’s Assembly 
in Ireland by Mr. Ellis, if the finance of 1893 had become law 
Ireland would long since have become bankrupt, and naturally 
none of the benefits she had since enjoyed would have accrued 
to her, including Land Purchase. What were the outstanding 
grievances in Ireland to-day ? Sir Edward Carson knew of none, 
though doubtless many things could be remedied there as well 
as here provided there were money. But how would they get 
money under Home Rule? By taxing land subject to instal- 
ments, or by taxing the industries in the North of Ireland? The 
evidence of increasing Irish prosperity under the present régime 
was abundant and was admitted, and nothing could be more 
disastrous than to put her back in the melting-pot of all those 
political and religious passions which had in past days so dis- 
tracted her from true economic progress and co-operation. What 
was the object of the United Kingdom? Surely that all parts of 
it should be worked together as one whole, so that the poorer 
districts might be helped by the richer and the richer be made 
stronger by the co-operation of the poorer. 
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THEY were told that this Bill would be the precursor of similar 
devolution to other parts of the United Kingdom; they also 
The D ilemma“"°¥ that a resolution had been passed by the House 
of Commons in favour of a scheme of Home Rule for 
Scotland, though Sir Edward Carson was not sure that poor England 
had even been mentioned. It was alleged that there was a 
mandate for the present Home Rule Bill at the last election. Was 
there a mandate for Home Rule, for England, or for Scotland ? 
Home Rule all round or Federal Government was “ absolutely 
hypocritical,” being simply put forward for the purpose of pre- 
tending that something would be given to Ireland which would 
likewise be given to England and Scotland. “You have not 
the least intention of doing any such thing. You may as well put 
it in your preamble; we will then know it is false.” Sir 
Edward Carson ruthlessly dissected the great federal fraud which 
at one time imposed on some of the younger and more inex- 
perienced members of the Unionist Party, who artlessly imagined 
that they could at one coup “get rid of Home Rule” and 
“federate the Empire.’ How much national feeling would 
be satisfied by the Federal system? ‘Nothing. All you deo 
by your federal system—and indeed there is a great deal of 
confusion of thought upon this matter—is to give a larger and 
a greater power to the new Parliament—that is to Ireland— 
than ever it had before; a power which I believe—and which 
I think time will show—is irresistible, if those concerned persist 
in their demands in the direction in which they are going 
—that is of national independence, of ‘Ireland a nation.’ ” 
As Lord Derby wrote in 1887: “I hold and have held all along, 
that there is no middle course possible. If Ireland and England 
are not to be one, Ireland must be treated like Canada or 
Australia. All between is delusion and fraud.” The present 
Bill was delusion and fraud. Would any Irish Nationalist 
pretend to regard it as a final settlement? On the third 
reading of the 1893 Bill, Mr. John Redmond declared: “As 
the Bill now stands no man in his senses can regard it as a full, 
final, and satisfactory settlement of the Irish question. Sir, the 
word ‘provisional’ so to speak has been stamped in red ink 
across every page of this Bill.” 
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So, according to Sir Edward Carson, would the word “ fantastic ” 
be found in every section of Mr. Asquith’s Bill. It was impossible 
eseinal to stifle the outcry against the proposed limita- 
pa tions. Mr. John Dillon had told them in 1904: 
gue’s 

Warning I say deliberately that I should never have 

dedicated my life as I have done to this great 
struggle if I did not see at the end of this great struggle the crowning 
and consummation of our work in a free and independent nation.” 
There was not much federalism here. They were always being 
told to trust the Irish Nationalists, apparently upon the ground 
that they should never believe a single word the Nationalists said. 
Unionists had no confidence in any of the present guarantees, 
because they have no confidence in any of the persons to whom 
power would be entrusted. The Executive was everything; it was 
idle to talk about the veto of the Lord-Lieutenant. Would he 
act upon the advice of the Irish Executive or of the British 
Cabinet, or sometimes upon one and sometimes upon the other? 
“What a farce it is to tell us you are going to establish a Parlia- 
ment, and all the paraphernalia of an independent Executive, 
answerable alone to that Parliament, and the moment anything 
arises you are to send over here to Downing Street and say: 
‘Stop the Parliament you set up, stop the nominated Chamber 
you yourselves have nominated. Over-ride the Lord- Lieutenant 
and tell him to set at nought your Parliament and your nomina- 
tive Chamber.’” The speaker did not often agree with Mr. 
John Dillon, but he entirely agreed with something he had said 
last November. ‘Then there was the question of guarantees. 
The Irish Party were asked if they were willing that 
guarantees should be inserted in the Home Rule measure to 
protect the Protestant minority. He attached no importance 
to those guarantees at all. He did not believe that artificial 
guarantees in an Act of Parliament were any real protection.” 
As Sir Edward Carson caustically observed: “That is why they 
have allowed the Government so profusely to put them in.” 
Their vaunted University Bill had contained “ safeguards” 
against denominationalism to pacify English Nonconformists, 
upon which Cardinal Logue had sardonically declared: ‘No 
matter what obstacles the Nonconformists of England may have 
inserted in the Constitution of the University to keep it from 
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being made Catholic, we will make it Catholic in spite of 
them.” 


No paper guarantees set up by Parliament could prevent the 
working of the institution for political or religious purposes, 
and the threats of prominent Nationalist Members 
Appeal to : 
nal were a foretaste of what was in store for them. 
Britain Thus Mr. Dillon speaking only last October, when 
he wanted to bully certain landlords into selling 
their land, had said: “I tell these men that the sands in the 
hour-glass are running out fast. Home Rule is coming, and 
we will get it whether they like it or not, and when Home Rule 
has come and there is an Irish Parliament sitting n Dublin 
I do not think they will get English Ministers to trouble them- 
selves much about their woes in he future. They will make 
their bed with the people of Ireland, and, be it short or long, 
they will have to lie on that bed. It is better for them to make 
friends with their own people while there is yet time.” As Sir 
Edward Carson remarked, everybody knows what “ making 
friends’? means. He could detect no advantages accruing 
to Ireland from the proposals of the Prime Minister. Would 
such finance make taxation easier? Would the separation 
of the poorer from the richer country benefit the poorer 
country ? Would a community unfortunately torn asunder 
by religious dissensions and very grave political differences 
profit by the withdrawal of the arbitration of England? “No, 
Sir, I at all events represent here a minority only, and I admit 
it, but it is a minority which has always been true to the United 
Kingdom.” Sir Edward Carson concluded his splendid speech 
with a fine appeal: 


The Unionist minority in Ireland were invited into your Union. Reading 
Mr, Gladstone’s speech the other day I noticed he said that they were the men 
who opposed the Union. Sir, that seems to me to be the strongest reason why 
you should not now turn them out of the Union. You asked them into the 
Union, and they asked to be left out. They came in and they got satisfied 
under your rule, and became loyal, and because they did, now you tell them to 
go out. Sir, that is a policy of cowardice. Where is the precedent in the 
whole of history for any such action by a Parliament—a Parliament turning out 
a community who are satisfied to stay under their rule, We used to hear of 
Norway and Sweden, but that argument has gone, and gone in the direction 
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which it necessarily must go when the tendency is for separation and not for 
union and co-operation. We at all events in this matter have a plain and a 
ready duty before us. It is to oppose this Bill with all the energy we can, at 
every stage and at every moment that it is before the House. That is our duty, 
We believe it to be a fatal Bill for our country and an equally fatal Bill for 
yours, and, above all things, we believe it to be involved in the greatest series of 
dishonourable transactions that have ever disgraced any country. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND was naturally in high feather, now that 
at last the process of “toeing the line” had taken place, and 
F he dilated in the best style of a second-class 
aking 

Opinion provincial actor upon “a great historical occa- 

sion,’ ending a turgid oration by a blas- 
phemous repetition of “the beautiful words of the prayer 
with which the proceedings of this House of Commons are 
opened every day.” Mr. Redmond is certainly one of the 
first humbugs in the House of Commons, which is saying 
a good deal. He had the hardihood to call attention to 
“the cabled messages which were published in the papers 
of London this morning! One paper publishes a whole page 
of them from the leading Statesmen of every one of your self- 
governing Colonies—from Canada, from Australia, and last, 
but not least, from General Louis Botha—all in favour of Home 
Rule for Ireland and giving their blessings to this Bill and 
encouragement to the right hon. gentleman who introduced 
it.” It subsequently transpired that this wonderful ‘ demon- 
stration”? had been engineered by no less a person than Mr. 
Redmond himself, who was reported by the Times Washington 
correspondent (April 14) as having sent the following cable- 
gram to a member of Congress, which had been duplicated to 
various prominent Irish-American agencies. ‘‘ Would welcome 
messages expressing approval Home Rule Bill,’ and we are 
not surprised to find that such approval was forthcoming in 
overflowing abundance and with ecstatic enthusiasm from 
every enemy of this country in every part of the world, the 
Germans in particular eclipsing others in their delight at a 
mortal wound being inflicted upon England by the establish- 
ment of Ireland as a convenient base of hostile operations. Our 
friends abroad, who supported the Bill, were evidently ignorant 
of its contents and, as a general rule, confined themselves te 
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vague approval of generalities. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the 
titular leader of the so-called Labour Party, who is as com- 
pletely out of touch with Labour opinion as any man in the 
House of Commons, played his usual réle of tame cat and said 
ditto to the Prime Minister. His speech contained one passage 
which should not be allowed to die. “I think I agree with my 
hon. and learned friend (Mr. John Redmond) that on the whole 
a Nominated Senate is more democratic than an elected senate.” 
The Labour Party’s enthusiasm for the Home Rule Bill is scarcely 
demonstrative, though doubtless they will vote with the Ministry 
to the end of the chapter to postpone the dreaded Dissolution. 


Mr. Witt1am O’Brien, as always, made an arresting speech— 
one of the few honest speeches made on the Home Rule side 
Sitieiet during the debate—and the same may be said 
Debate of Mr. Healy, and it may be admitted that were 

Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy in the position of 
Messrs. Redmond, Dillon, Devlin, and T. P. O’Connor, the 
whole spirit of the controversy would be different, because, though 
we Unionists regard the establishment of a more or less inde- 
pendent Government in Dublin as impossible, and though we 
would never consent under any temptations to place northern 
Ireland under the heel of southern Ireland, the element of 
hypocrisy which now permeates the controversy would be 
eliminated, as Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy are as honest in their 
opinions as Captain Craig and Mr. Moore, who have so effectively 
championed the cause of Ulster and whose utterances make 
Englishmen feel that the desertion of Ulster would be an un- 
speakably base crime. In our place Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy 
would feel the same. On the second day’s debate (April 15) 
Mr. Balfour subjected the Bill to a clever and cultivated 
criticism, presenting one dilemma after another to the Govern- 
ment, but he gave vociferous satisfaction to the Ministerial 
Press by scarcely mentioning Ulster, his abstinence being 
gleefully interpreted as indicating that he had no sympathy 
with the “wild men” now leading the Opposition, and 
that were he still Leader after a perfunctory parliamentary 
fight, such as we had over the Parliament Bill last year, 
Home Rule would be gracefully conceded to Messrs. Asquith 
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and Co. Wedonotsuggest that the Westminster Gazette’ s spiteful 
encomiums on the ex-Leader are merited, but if they were we 
should rejoice the more at following another standard in the 
present fray. Mr. Herbert Samuel, who has become one of 
the stars of the Radical Party, and who is supposed to have 
a gift for finance, was put up to make clear what Mr. Asquith 
had left obscure. But even he cannot make an empty sack 
stand upright and the true financial position under the Home 
Rule Bill is set forth as we have said before by Mr. Joynson- 
Hicks. England pays the piper, Ireland calls the tune. Lord 
Hugh Cecil spoke eloquently, driving home the Ulster argu- 
ment : 


Conceive the coercion of a great body of people in the name of self. 
government! I am sure that hon. members will find that this is an insoluble 
problem. I do not suggest or recommend the separate treatment of Ulster, 
because, of course, that would leave all the other arguments against Home Rule 
quite unchanged, but I do say that if they had separate treatment their plan 
would not be on the face of it unfeasible. But if they tried to force them to 
come under a parliament in Dublin the thing on the face of it would break 
down, Just think of the period of time at which they are going to undertake 
the insane task of coercing Ulster. It will be in the expiring months of this 
Parliament, for you cannot have this Bill through before the full two years 
required by the Parliament Act. They will be, by that time, well in sight of 
a general election. Do they really believe that they could fight a general 
election on the programme “shoot down the people of Ulster?” Is there an 
hon. member opposite who can picture himself standing up in a hall before an 
English or a Scottish audience defending the necessity of sending troops or 
constabulary to enforce the dictates of a parliament in Dublin? It will be 
impossible and no member will defend it. Of course every member will be 
tumbling over one another in the earnestness of their assurances that Ulster 
shall have its own way, and that something shall be done to make her remain 
under the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


THE closing night of the debate (April 16) was signalised by 
an original, vigorous, and incisive speech from Mr. Healy, whom 
The Unionist the Molly Maguires have tried to hound out of 
phe ll public life together with every other independent 

Irishman. But he has been too strong for them, 
and his views are entitled to be listened to with respect because 
he is neither in the pay of Patrick Ford nor is he in league with 
Mr. Asquith, and he discusses political questions on an alto- 
gether higher plane than the nauseating hypocrites controlling 
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the Nationalist Party. He made an earnest and eloquent plea 
for peace, optimistically suggesting that the leaders of the Irish 
Unionists and of the Irish Nationalists should put their heads 
together with a view to arriving at a satisfactory settlement 
and securing the unanimous approval of the House of Commons. 
But the speaker is himself aware from many personal experiences 
that the Molly Maguires are utterly untrustworthy, and that 
no arrangements made with them would stand for a week, while 
apart altogether from the question of Ulster it is impossible 
for the people of the United Kingdom to consent to the curse 
of a dual government in the British Isles. Mr. Bonar Law was 
in first-class form, and if any one had any doubts as to the 
merits of his speech they need only consult the Brunner- 
Mond and Cadbury Press, which, as we have already pointed 
out, pays him the same high compliments as they habitually 
paid Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, by making him the chief target 
of their venom. We need only say of his First Reading 
speech that it could not have been better, and that it has 
remained unanswered, the pitiable efforts of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Mr. Birrell, in this direction being positively 
pathetic. Unfortunately the immense amount of space given to 
earlier speeches delivered on one side or the other make it 
impossible to attempt to do justice to the utterance of the Leader 
of the Opposition. The Prime Minister had justified the intro- 
duction of his Bill mainly, if not exclusively, on two grounds, 
namely, that the overwhelming majority of Irish members had 
continually and emphatically demanded Home Rule, and secondly 
because the business of the House of Commons had become 
congested and required relief. Upon this Mr. Bonar Law 
pointed out that if we were bound to grant Home Rule 
because a majority of the Irish members desired it, and this 
Bill were a final settlement between the two countries, well 
and good, but if it were not workable, the Irish members 
would have their own Parliament and could present their demands 
through that Parliament just as constitutionally as they pre- 
sented them now as members of this House “‘ and by the admis- 
sion of the Prime Minister, by the very grounds on which he 
justifies his Bill, we shall be absolutely precluded from refusing 
that constitutional demand, whatever it is—whether for a change 
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in the restrictions or for complete autonomy or complete inde- 
pendence—we shall be precluded absolutely from denying them 
the claim which they constitutionally make.” 


WE ought to make allowances for the exasperation which Mr. 
Bonar Law’s speeches excite among the Coalition by their 
Redmond simplicity and directness, and his power 
Redmona © penetrating to the heart of the matter. He 

went on to say that in these circumstances it was 
all-important to consider whether the present Bill could be a 
final settlement, and in this connection he cited the evidence 
of Mr. John Redmond who had repeated only the other day in 
the House of Commons that he stood where Parnell stood, and 
to illustrate his point he would not quote one of the speeches 
in which Mr. Parnell had claimed complete independence for 
Ireland, but something he had said in 1891 in reference to the 
Home Rule proposals which Mr. Gladstone was then recom- 
mending to the country. “Ireland refuses to admit any English 
veto. She declines to obey the orders so far as her own business 
is concerned of any Imperial or English Minister.” If there- 
fore Mr. Redmond stood where Mr. Parnell stood, he cannot 
accept this Bill as a final settlement. Mr. Bonar Law also quoted 
Mr. Redmond against himself—again not one of Mr. Redmond’s 
most advanced speeches—but something he had told the House 
of Commons on the Third Reading of Mr. Gladstone’s last Home 
Rule Bill. “This Bill is not a final settlement. It would not 
be a final settlement, because, in my opinion, of necessity no 
partial grant of autonomy can be a final settlement.” The 
merciless critic added: “This is a partial grant of autonomy, 
therefore it cannot be a final settlement. I do not think it 
matters in the least what hon. gentlemen below the gangway 
now say or even what they now think. They themselves would 
be the first to admit they cannot bind the future of their country ; 
and they cannot set a limit to the aspirations of their country- 
men; and therefore what does matter, what is vitally important, 
is whether, in the nature of things, this is a measure which can 
be a permanent working arrangement.” Was there any member 
of that House who honestly believed that this can be a final 
settlement between the two countries. It was a constitution 
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which no self-governing colony would submit to for a single 
week, and it could not in the nature of things last. For his own 
part were it necessary or possible to grant Home Rule, Mr. 
Bonar Law would grant it fully and completely and give Ireland 
precisely the same powers now enjoyed by Canada, and for this 
reason, that “‘ by that arrangement you would have a chance 
of a friendly Ireland. Under this Bill there is absolutely no hope 
of a friendly Ireland. If things go wrong in Ireland anywhere 
—and inevitably they must go wrong sometimes—there would 
be a party in the Irish Parliament—and probably the whole 
Irish Parliament except the Unionists, and perhaps they may 
change their views by that time—(hon. members: “ Hear, 
hear ”’)—well if we drive them out I do not see why they should 
be expected to continue friendly—there will be a party in the 
Irish Parliament which will lay all the blame of all their mis- 
fortunes on the restrictions this House imposes on them. That 
is inevitable.” 


THE agitation would be as strong as now, with this single differ- 
ence, that you would have provided it with a parliament as a lever 
en which would make it infinitely more dangerous. 


way House In this matter there is no half-way house. Irishmen must 

either regard themselves as citizens of the United Kingdom, 
they must take their chance with the rest of us in the British House of Commons 
in which they are representatives as much as we are [hon, members: “ More”] 
—well perhaps that will not continue for ever—in which they will always be 
represented to as great an extent as we are, they must take their good fortuneand 
their bad fortune in that arrangement, or they must be regarded as a separate 
nation, which the Prime Minister called them the other day, entitled to all the 
rights of a nationality andif they are right then you have no right, moral or any 
kind, except force, to interfere with anything which they desire to do. 


As regards the congestion of parliamentary business, what 
would be their future position? There would be forty-two 
Irish members still in the House, a reduction of members it is 
true, but forty members of Parliament in earnest could consume 
a good deal of time, and every subject of controversy in the Irish 
Parliament would be discussed over again in this Parliament 
and our last state would be worse than the first. That was 
obvious. It was pointed out by Mr. John Redmond himself 
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in 1893 and it was also pointed out by Lord Morley in forcible 
words worth recalling. “ You see the position. A legislative 
body in Dublin pass a Bill. What does that mean? It means 
this, that every question that has been fought out in Ireland 
will be fought out again by Irish members in Parliament. You 
would have the present block of our business. You would 
have all the present irritation and exasperation. English work 
would not be done. Irish feeling would not be conciliated, 
but would be exasperated.” Nothing showed more clearly the 
unreality of the Government over this Bill than the fact that 
the Prime Minister should have devoted so much time to develop- 
ing an argument which he and every member of Parliament 
knew had not a shadow of foundation. ‘“ And what about keeping 
the Irish members here at all? What right have they to inter- 
fere with English and Scotch questions? The hon. and learned 
member for Waterford, Mr. Redmond, in 1893, said the same 
thing. He said it was obviously unjust that Irish members 
should interfere and perhaps decide English and Scotch questions 
when English and Scotch members could say nothing whatever 
about Irish questions. That was his argument. It really 
would not be possible for any Government to make such a 
proposal except for the reason which was given by my honourable 
friend the member for Oxford University, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
yesterday, that ‘ England has no national sentiment.’ ” 


It was obviously unjust, and nobody could defend it, and it 
would be found that Englishmen had a little common sense 
as well as national sentiment. If the Irish 


pose of members were to come at all why reduce their 
Demagogues number? They either had the right to be repre- 


sented according to their full population or they 
had no right at all. Mr. Gladstone had said that if Ireland were 
represented not by eighty members, but by thirty or forty the 
effect would be that the object of the retention would not be 
gained, because the voice and vote of Ireland would be inadequate. 
Mr. Balfour had already pointed out that if the Irish were partners 
in the United Kingdom this Bill gives them forty-two too few 
members, but if they are not partners it gives them forty-two 
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too many. Mr. Bonar Law took the other points one by one, 
dealing with them in the same telling fashion, until there was 
nothing left of the great edifice erected by the Prime Minister, 
while in a particularly damaging passage he laid bare the whole 
conspiracy between the Nationalists and the Government to 
destroy the British Constitution in order that Home Rule might 
be passed without consulting the British people. Mr. Redmond 
had undoubtedly played his game very skilfully, but it was a 
wrong game, for this reason—that if this Bill were openly sub- 
mitted to the people of this country there would be a difference 
between the Unionists in England and the Unionists in Ireland. 
“Now there is none. We can imagine nothing which the 
Unionists in Ireland can do which will not be justified against 
a trick of this kind. And you will not succeed. You have 
taught us to divide the United Kingdom into units. We repre- 
sent one unit—England. Has she nothing to say on a question 
like this? I say to the Government, and I say to the hon. 
member for Waterford, you will not carry this Bill without 
submitting it to the people of this country, and if you make an 
attempt you will succeed only in breaking our parliamentary 
machine.” Mr. Bonar Law is the very last man to indulge in 
empty threats, and we would strongly advise our readers, wherever 
they may be, to con this pregnant passage with the utmost 
care, as it undoubtedly embodies a policy which will ultimately 
smash the Coalition and rescue the country from the clutches 
of the Demagogues. In this connection we would call attention 
to Lord Willoughby de Broke’s eloquent plea for a constructive 
policy of National Toryism, not founded upon fads or fancies, 
but based upon the historic consciousness of our Party and its 
capacity to meet the needs of the day. We heartily agree with 
him that Mr. Bonar Law is the man to lead us out of the wilder- 
ness in which we have wandered so long, not merely by defeating 
and destroying the present conspiracy, but by providing Unionism 
with a body of doctrine which will inspire the Party in the work 
devolving upon it when it re-enters a period of power and 
responsibility. 
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Usva ty the first reading of a Bill is allowed to pass unchallenged 
but the “ new style” and the new temper of the Unionist Party 
refuse to tolerate these artificial arrangements, 
Coalition 
Chagrin and it is eloquent of the efficiency and zeal of 
the Opposition Whips and of the public spirit 
of the rank and file that the entire Party in the House of Commons 
was polled against Mr. Asquith’s sinister measure, the declara- 
tion of the figures causing unconcealable chagrin to the Coalition, 
who had anticipated and announced a majority approaching 
120. The closure having been carried by 360 to 266 the House 
divided again, and leave to bring in the Bill was carried by the 
same majority, namely, ninety-four. Several Liberals, Labourites, 
and Nationalists were absent unpaired, while, as we have said, 
the whole Unionist Party either voted or paired against the 
Bill. It was an auspicious beginning, and within a few days 
Ministers had an opportunity of testing the opinion of the 
constituencies as, most untowardly as it was thought on our 
side, the very popular member for East Nottingham, Captain 
Morrison, resigned his seat owing to ill-health. Not even the 
most sanguine Unionist had any hope of maintaining the abnormal 
majority which was a personal tribute to Captain Morrison 
at the last General Election, while at one moment there was 
anxiety as to whether his successor, Sir J. D. Rees, would be 
able to hold the seat, but happily the constituency was flooded 
by prominent Molly Maguires, who hoped to gain a great victory 
for Home Rule, with the result that the Unionist candidate 
triumphed by the surprising and splendid majority of 1323, 
which was within 150 of the record majority in December 1910. 
This was a heavy blow to the Home Rule Bill, the popularity 
of which is not likely to be increased in British constituencies 
by the suspicious unanimity with which it was endorsed at the 
so-called ‘‘ Nationalist Convention” held in Dublin on April 23, 
when the Irish Party in Parliament was given a free hand by 
the marionettes assembled by Mr. Devlin. This shows what 
is thought of the vaunted “safeguards.” Ministerialists have 
been still further depressed by the introduction of Mr. McKenna’s 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill (April 23), too late for analysis 
here, and we can only say that it is the simple act of secular 
spoliation expected on all hands, and that it promises to provoke 
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the sam: determined resistance as will be offered to Home Rule. 
It was received with amazing apathy by its supporters and 
was introduced in a speech worthy of a Sunday School 
Syndicalist. There was another ominous drop in the Ministerial 
majority on the First Reading showing a serious leakage in the 
Spoliation Party. 


We must not omit to record the one intelligent action of the 
present House of Commons, which rates itself so low that a 
Collapse of large majority of its members were as startled 
Conciliation 2S they were delighted with their own conduct. 
Bill The so-called Conciliation Bill, a log-rolling 

arrangement among various Women Suffrage 
Societies, including the window-smashers, was confidently 
expected to be read a second time by a large majority at the end 
of March, as so short is political memory that it was believed 
the antics of the window-smashers had been forgotten and that 
a reaction had set in in favour of the “ martyrs.” Without 
overrating the patriotism or the courage of the present House, 
we never believed that the Conciliation Bill could have any 
serious chance of success this Session, and were therefore not 
astonished at the defeat of the henpecked Party by the small 
but sufficient majority of fourteen (222 to 208). The debate was 
less interesting than the Division, though Mr. Asquith, who 
seems to be sincere on this one question even though he has 
announced his determination to do what he believes to be 
disastrous to womanhood and detrimental to the State should 
the majority be against him, stated the case against Woman 
Suffrage in a speech which offered a pleasing contrast to what 
we can only describe as the sentimental drivel of Sir Edward 
Grey, who should confine his attention to Foreign Affairs, as 
he invariably perpetrates the most lamentable gaffes outside his 
proper department. The measure was supported inter alia by 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. John Burns, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Runciman, Mr. Birrell, and a certain number of Unionist Front 
Benchers, while those who voted against it included Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Buxton, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Pease, and Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, and a powerful contingent of Unionists. It is 
satisfactory to know that Unionist opinion is hardening on this 
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question, and that our Party is gradually emancipating itself 
from the delusion that the enfranchisement of women could ever 
be limited to well-to-do widows and spinsters, with coachmen 
and gardeners, likely to give an “intelligent,” i.e. a Unionist 
vote. They now see that anything they may do in this direc- 
tion will merely afford the other side an opportunity, if it 
doesn’t actually compel them, to go the whole hog, with the 
result that the basis of political power in this country would 
be transferred from trousers to petticoats. No one seriously 
wants this, and sensible people of all parties are beginning 
to realise that the Suffragette and Suffragist agitators, who 
are not always distinguishable, make a noise out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers, while there is reason to believe 
that some of their sensational financial arrangements, which 
make a great show in the newspapers and at mass meetings, are 
in the nature of mrage. It is at any rate curious that persons 
prepared to promise many thousands of pounds amid uproarious 
enthusiasm should be so backward in disclosing their names in 
support of “a noble movement,’ and it would be interesting 
to know to what extent these promises materialise in hard cash 
and how the money is spent when garnered in the capacious 
coffers of militant movements. Window-smashing is defended 
on the ground that it brings grist to the mill. But does it? 
And even if it does, is material gain the be-all and end- 
all of the Elevation of Woman and the Subjection of Man ? 


AmMone@ innumerable other episodes may be mentioned the Coal 
Strike, which already seems like ancient history, although it 
lasted until Easter, when it ended in a fizzle, after 
neous  % Jarge majority of the miners of the country 
had voted against resuming work, and a large 
majority of their representatives had voted in favour of their 
doing so. The Federation carried the day, though it can hardly 
be said to have distinguished itself, as the total loss to Trade 
Unions has been ruinous, and there has been substantial loss 
in trade, main'y in wages. It is quite clear that the unfortunate 
miners had been completely misled by the extremists as to 
their ability to “hold up the country,” for it was the country 
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that did the hold'ng up, thanks to the providence of the rail- 
ways, the gas companies, the electric lighting companies, and 
other public servants, and the private reserves of coal, all of 
which were no doubt largely due to the prescient warnings of 
the Times from the very opening of the new year. x, , » Mr. 
Lloyd George introduced his Budget on April 2. There was a 
large realised surplus of six and a half millions, which it is 
understood that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has definitely 
ear-marked to enable us to cope on the two-keels-to-one basis 
with the additions now being made to the German Navy, the 
full effect of which is ably set forth by “Navalis.” It is an 
unorthodox proceeding on Mr. Lloyd George’s part, but, provided 
the money is effectively reserved for national defence, we do not 
think there will be much complaint from the Unionist Party. The 
other feature of the Budget was the dismal failure of the land 
taxes, which were at one time represented as capable of providing 
us with all the ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” we could possibly want. 4 » 
Abroad the situation is anything but reassuring. The whole 
Near East is strewn with gunpowder, and there is much obscurity 
as to the intentions of Austria, and still more as to those of her 
ally, the great Imperial incendiary, who has not lately been 
heard from and is probably maturing some mischief. 4 4 » 
Italy’s action in sending a fleet to bombard some of the outlying 
forts of the Dardanelles has sent a shiver of anxiety through the 
Chanceries of Europe, but we cannot be surprised, as Italy 
is at war with Turkey, that she should bring every possible 
form of pressure to bear upon her enemy. It seems to be for- 
gotten in some quarters that fleets, as well as armies, are 
perfectly legitimate and recognised weapons of warfare. » » » 
In France there have been some remarkable functions on the 
Riviera, which cannot fail to tighten the cordial relations 
between ourselves and our nearest neighbour, who has paid us 
the great compliment of erecting a statue to Queen Victoria at 
Cimiez, outside Nice, and one of Edward VII. at Cannes. The 
ships of both nations took part in the fétes, and M. Poincaré, 
the French Prime Minister, paid our late Sovereigns the compli- 
ment of delivering two delightful appreciations on their character. 
We doubt whether any foreigner on any occasion has discussed 
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the Heads of another nation with so much delicacy and insight 
as this gifted Statesman. , , , It is unfortunate that our 
public men are such stay-at-homes and see so little of Continental 
Statesmen. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is in this connection to be 
warmly congratulated on the good example he has set by paying 
a visit to St. Petersburg, where he had the opportunity of 
exchanging views with the leading men of Russia and of realising 
how hopeful is the prospect of a genuine Entente between the 
two countries. We feel sure the Bishop of Ossory’s article on 
their religious relations will be particularly interesting to our 
readers. 
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The Tory Party, unless it is a National Party, is nothing. 
Lorp BgaconsFizpD, Jwne.1872, 
The object of a true statesmen should be to bring not only great 
happiness to the people, but great thoughts and desires into their minds, 
Lorp Hatssury, December 1911, 


THIs paper is written to call attention to the need of a National 
Party in Parliament; to show that the Unionist Party, by 
becoming the champion of true Toryism, has a splendid oppor- 
tunity of being really National; and to suggest the governing 
principles of a national policy. The National Party does not 
exist in the Parliamentary sense; but, fortunately, it still exists 
in the minds and hearts of millions of our fellow countrymen. 
The fine old sentiment of each for all and all for each has not yet 
been killed by opportunism. It is eagerly awaiting the kindling 
touch of the statesman. The patriotic and thinking elements 
of public opinion are conscious of the supreme need of a National 
Party in Parliament, entrenched behind certain eternal prin- 
ciples, informed by a sound doctrine that it is neither ashamed 
nor afraid to put into practice, and inspired by the purpose of 
preserving and elevating the national character. 

Whose fault is it that we have not such a Party? In the 
main the fault is the fault of the whole nation. A shrewd observer 
has recently remarked that every country gets the Government that 
it deserves. But particular blame attaches to the responsible 
leaders of public opinion, and to the educated classes generally, who 
have allowed national thought to live from hand to mouth in such 
a manner as to bring the country within sight of overwhelming 
disaster. It is of no avail to wring our hands, and lay the blame 
on the Radical Party, or on Socialism, or on Syndicalism, or on 
Mr. George, or on Fate, or on the spirit of the age. All these 
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influences may have contributed, and some of them certainly 
have contributed, to the evil. But the real mischief is that 
all these forces have run wild because there is no antidote. 
It is true that leagues have been formed. But there is no escape 
from the conclusion that nothing in this country has a real chance 
until it is adopted by one of the Party machines. The Tariff 
Reform League is the most powerful league in the country, in 
that it has behind it the full force of the Unionist machine. The 
best vehicle available, therefore, for carrying a national policy 
is the organisation of a political party that will subordinate 
everything to national welfare. No one who seriously considers 
the state of the nation will assert that the present situation can be 
dealt with by a process of party politics, as we know them. On 
the contrary, it is this very system of party politics that has 
wrought so much havoc. Nor is there any sign of immediate 
relief. The abuse of representative government that submits 
great issues to the test of party instead of to the test of principle 
is further enhanced by the House of Commons having voted its 
members a salary of four hundred a year. It is really unnecessary 
to labour the point that the party system as practised during the 
last ten years has contributed little, if anything, to national 
efficiency. Our maritime power is relatively weaker than at 
the time of the South African War. Neither party has dared 
to face the finding of the Norfolk Commission recommending 
universal military trainmg. The Constitution has perished. 
Those who were strong enough to combine to frighten Parliament 
have been placed above the law. A heavy taxation of capital 
has not essentially alleviated the condition of the poor. Patriotism 
has not advanced. The dominating influences have been those 
of the Caucus and the agitator. 

The condition of England demands a National Party with an 
intelligible national policy, and a simple philosophy that every 
one can understand. One political party or another must step 
into the breach. There are always some people who find much 
comfort in the idea of a coalition at the time of national crisis. 
We are gravely told that some well-nigh forgotten politician 
is to be dug up from his obscurity, made Prime Minister, 
and preside over a menagerie of all the talents. This will not 
do. No coalition can renew a right spirit in England. 
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Neither are we in the middle of an acute crisis susceptible to 
an immediate solvent. We are in a morass compounded of 
the accumulations of years of huckstering, wire-pulling and 
opportunism. We have got to reconstruct national thought 
from the very foundations. Is a new party to be created ? 
Disraeli, in writing of Bolingbroke’s purpose “to settle the 
confused and discordant materials of English faction,” says 
that he “probably meditated over the formation of a new 
party, that dream of youthful ambition in a perplexed and dis- 
cordant age, but destined in English politics to be never more 
substantial than a vision.” Bolingbroke had to choose between 
the Whigs and the Tories, and he chose the Tories. Our choice 
to-day is between the Radicals and the Unionists, and we shall 
choose the Unionists. The Radicals never have been and never 
can be the National Party. They are essentially sectional. 
They cannot govern within the limits of a free Constitution. 
They are always pleading necessity, sometimes as “ the argument 
of tyrants,’ at other times as “the creed of slaves.’ Modern 
Radicalism was actually a spent force a very few months after 
1905. It could only continue its existence in the atmosphere of 
class hatred that it deliberately created, the success of this strategy 
going some way to support the hideous theory that it pays better 
to have a bad creed than no creed at all, to profess vicious prin- 
ciples rather than have no definite ideas, to appeal to the bad 
side of human nature instead of neglecting the imagination 
altogether. Socialism and Syndicalism are not yet in the betting 
for a national policy. It is true that each of them has had some 
success in coercing and intimidating a Government that is less 
courageous than themselves, and in the absence of an alternative 
will continue to increase. But their doctrines are not national. 
Certain aspects of Socialism are by no means ignoble; but 
Socialism is nothing if it is not cosmopolitan and, so long as it 
counts among its disciples those who say they do not care if the 
Germans come over here to-morrow, cannot be a national policy. 
Anybody who wants to know what Syndicalism means had better 
read a pamphlet called ‘‘ The Miners’ Next Step,” and endeavour 
to discover in that document any sentiment that is not the 
complete negation of everything that we were once proud to call 
British character. 
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The Unionist Party then is the political heir to the matchless 
tradition of Chatham, Pitt, Burke, and Beaconsfield. In sporting 
metaphor, the Unionist Party is the first favourite for the Grand 
National Stakes. Running in such shocking company it ought 
to win easily. It has only got to stand up over the fences. But 
its backers are very anxious to know whether it will stand up. 
It may look all right and give a brave show in the preliminary 
canter, but it still wants a thorough preparation if it is to have 
courage to jump the country and endurance to stay the course. 
It is not too much to assert that the Radicals may not win at the 
next General Election. At any rate, the country is bound to 
become thoroughly disgusted with them sooner or later, and the 
majority of the electors may resolve to give the Unionists a 
chance. But the rejection of Radicalism does not necessarily 
mean an outburst of confident affection for Unionism. The 
Unionists must not only have pugnacity to defeat the enemy, 
but they must gain a reputation that will create a permanent 
following in the country strong enough to minimise the damage 
of subsequent electoral defeats following on the inevitable swing 
of the pendulum. Has Unionism got this reputation? It 
certainly had not got it in 1905. The party was smashed to 
pieces, and the rank and file had no rallying-point. Has the 
reputation of Unionism increased since 1905? The loss of the 
House of Lords is not a very encouraging item in the account of 
the stewardship of the protectors of the Constitution, though they 
may discharge this debt when they get into office by a firm Act of 
Restoration. But it would be a bold assertion that the character 
of the Opposition during the last few years has stood very high 
in public estimation. In the general region of moral, however, 
two things stand to the credit side, as evidences that faith and 
courage are not yet extinguished, though neither of these two 
things were in their inception inspired by official Unionism. One 
is the sustained effort of the Tariff Reformers, the other is the 
grim resolve of the Ulstermen. Add to this the fact that Mr. 
Bonar Law has thrown the whole of his great polemical ability 
into both these causes. The introduction of the Home Rule Bill 
into the House of Commons is an incalculable service to Unionism, 
and we may be sanguine enough to hope that we may at last see 
the whole Unionist Party out for a fight to a finish on a funda- 
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mental principle. But it must be a fight to a finish. The Union 
must be saved. We need not now discuss the means; the Bill 
has not yet got through the House of Commons; it is sufficient 
for the present to bear in mind that on the day the Sovereign 
gives the Royal Assent to Home Rule for Ireland the honour 
of England will be gone for ever. The powers of darkness will 
have won the day, and the axe will have been laid to the root 
of the British Empire. 

But neither Tariff Reform, nor the Union, is in itself 
enough to satisfy the soul of a people. These things are vital. 
Their intrinsic value cannot be exaggerated. But character is 
more important than things. The real value of the Home Rule 
struggle will be to stiffen the simews, summon up the blood, and 
show all the enemies of England at home and abroad that they 
still have to reckon with the old spirit. But what then? We 
cannot live by polemics alone. We must have a doctrine, a faith, 
a philosophy, an ideal, a frame of mind, a creed, a clarified state- 
ment of principles, a definite conception of the meaning of pat- 
riotism. The night of August 10th,1911,was dark; not only on 
account of the material damage caused by the passing of the 
Parliament Act, but on account of the prevalence of a frame of 
mind that made the passing of that Act possible. The sight of 
British Peers cheering the defeat of the British Constitution was 
by itself a national disgrace that it will take years to live down. 
But the whole transaction was portentous. The passing of the 
Act did not only mean that the official Opposition to this par- 
ticular Act had been faint-hearted and ill-arranged: it meant 
that the forces of tradition and Conservatism for decades past 
had been allowed to dissipate: that national principles had been 
all this time without a prophet: that the tone and tendency of 
disintegration had prevailed, and actually found its way on to 
the Statute Book. The cold neglect of Toryism as a policy of 
constructive thought, and the fact that the inheritance handed 
down by them of old time had been allowed to lie fallow, had been 
balanced on the other hand by the powerful exploitation of 
Liberalism on the part of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone com- 
pelled people to believe in him and in his creed by thought and 
phrase and oratory, enunciated with all the authority of his 
unrivalled personality. One hardly dares to think what might 
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have happened if fortune had not favoured the Conservatives by 
causing Mr. Gladstone to meet his fate in adopting Home Rule 
for Ireland. Longo intervallo the plausible rhetoric of Mr. George 
has been the mainstay and the element of modern Radicalism. 
As far as legislative Acts are concerned, there is little to choose 
between the two schools. If anything the Conservatives have 
had the best of it. But a thoughtful modern writer reminds us 
of the melancholy truth that Conservative industrial legislation 
has not created any solid attachments among the working classes. 
It is not so much by passing laws as by reconstructing thought 
that Unionism can succeed to-day. The achievements of 
Executive and Legislature will be easy enough once the atmo- 
sphere is created. The leaders of the Unionist Party have a unique 
opportunity of saving the nation by leading a confused and dis- 
cordant public mind back to first principles, by applying these 
principles to modern conditions so as to give a sure and certain 
message of hope, and by making the Unionist Party the vehicle 
of a great national revival, intellectual, spiritual, material. All 
this can be achieved by embracing the policy of National 
Toryism. 

National Toryism aims at establishing in the minds and hearts 
of all citizens, irrespective of sex, class, creed or party, a National 
and Imperial consciousness as the foundation of the truest and 
loftiest patriotism that the world has ever known. It seeks to 
achieve this by insisting on the great truth that the Empire which 
will be of the greatest value to its own citizens, and ultimately 
to mankind generally, is that which raises to maturity the largest 
number of physically and mentally healthy men and women, 
reared in the love of their God and their country. At this time of 
day no one who is concerned for the welfare of England need be 
ashamed of stating the case for race regeneration at its very 
highest. Many may say that the above description is that of a 
Utopia far beyond the functions and scope of any government or 
political party. But one of the cardinal ideas of National 
Toryism is that political parties exist for the nation, and one of its 
chief missions is to destroy the paralysing but very prevalent 
notion all but openly expressed by many politicians, that the 
nation exists for political parties. National Toryism intends to 
establish true patriotism by mobilising without fear or favour 
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all the resources of civilisation in support of certain principles, 
and to prove by practical demonstration that unswerving fidelity 
to these principles, through good report and through ill report, 
will alone secure to the individual, the family, and the nation the 
real benefits of membership of the British Empire. But what 
are these principles? They are of two kinds. The first kind is 
eternal, dogmatic, and confirmed by Divine Authority as well as 
by experience: of such is the inalienable right to private property, 
not forgetting its duties; and the maxim that a State divided 
against itself cannot stand. These are cast-iron, unchangeable, 
and applicable to the governance of all States. The second kind 
apply to the governance of the United Kingdom, and are enjoined 
upon us by the “‘ wisdom of our ancestors,” being “‘ embalmed in 
precedent.” These are not dogmatic in their origin, and some of 
them might be susceptible of being altered or modified in view of 
circumstances, though they are much more than mere expedients. 
But the time to alter them is not yet. In the pages of National 
Toryism the magic words “No Surrender ” are written opposite to 
them in red ink. They include the demand that there should be 
a public recognition of religion through the connection between 
Church and State; that Great Britain and Ireland shall be 
governed by King, Lords and Commons seated at Westminster, 
and by no other authority; and that representative government 
without a strong Second Chamber is impossible. 

These, however, are only examples of certain Tory or national 
principles, and by no means exhaust the content of National 
Toryism. National Toryism is not a cunningly contrived rehash 
of exclusive Conservatism, though it will certainly conserve that 
which is of proven value. We do not cling to the Union and to 
Constitution in Church and State from prejudice or superstition, 
but because we believe with Disraeli that they embody in a form 
of permanence and power the principles of Law, Order, Liberty 
and Religion, the violation of which will sooner or later be felt in 
every home in the land. The terrible results of the attempt to 
drive Ulster out of the Constitution are already foreshadowed in a 
manner about which there can be no mistake. The Ulstermen 
believe with Burke and with Mr. Bonar Law that the standard of 
Liberty and Justice is not to be measured by the arbitrary will of 
politicians, or in their own fancies; “‘ they seek for it where they 
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know it is to be found, in the Constitution that they actually 
enjoy.” The establishment of a Church confirms the necessary 
connection between religion and politics. Not that politics are 
to be brought into religion. Rather let religion be brought into 
politics. No school of politics will be national unless it is inspired 
by a religious principle. Any tendency to exclusiveness or 
sacerdotalism is guarded against by the connection between 
Church and State. The Anglican Church has a great chance 
to-day in the field of race regeneration by taking its stand 
on national principles. The time has not yet arrived to 
abandon the great capital institutions of the country and 
the authority they afford to values that ultimately affect 
every citizen. 

But let no one think that National Toryism rests on tradition 
alone. Itis a living faith which contemplates the finest qualities 
and values of human life and comes into close quarters with the 
very bedrock of existence. The essence of our policy is to give to 
each individual the elements that will afford him an opportunity 
of at least living a free and a decorous existence, and the oppor- 
tunity to raise himself or herself to the highest point of moral 
and material efficiency. Once you establish in a practical form 
that to be able to say Civis Britannicus sum is the greatest of all 
birthrights, you will have patriotism freely offered and will have 
set an example of character to the rest of mankind that will make 
even the cosmopolitans rejoice. The moral and material aspects 
of a given environment act and react on one another, and hence 
on character, so that they become hardly distinguishable. But 
no one can deny that character will not flourish unless certain 
conditions are secured. We must aim at breeding from a sound 
stock and discourage breeding from an unsound stock. The 
best possible environment should then be afforded to give the 
race thus bred an opportunity of thriving. This briefly is the 
science known as Eugenics, or good breeding, which mainly takes 
account of the physical side of life and affirms a Tory principle 
laid down by Disraeli that the health of the nation should be the 
first consideration of the statesman, a maxim condemned by 
self-sufficient Liberalism in the early ’seventies as a “ policy of 
sewage.” But the environment should be intellectual and 
spiritual, as well as material, and both aspects are insisted upon 
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by National Toryism. Given that a boy or girl is free from 
hereditary disease, the State can afford him or her an opportunity 
of becoming a happy and valuable citizen by securing that he or 
she shall always have access to the advantages of Justice, Unity, 
and Freedom. These are the three great governing ideas of 
National Toryism. Justice, Unity, and Freedom are better 
watchwords than Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. If they are 
applied by the National Party to all classes without any regard 
to the ballot box, they will reap a rich harvest of Duty, Responsi- 
bility, and Patriotism. We hear much about the British Empire. 
Now the British Empire, like another Kingdom, must either be 
everywhere or nowhere. It must certainly be enshrined in every 
British home. And the British home must be made a fit place 
to receive it. 

Justice, as well as humanity and patriotism, demands that 
every one who is ready to work bravely and honestly shall have 
a living wage and a healthy home and the enjoyment of the 
elementary rights of citizenship. The position of the sweated 
workers is indefensible from every single point of view. With 
regard to well-paid labour, justice postulates duties as well as 
rights, and, having given a fair day’s wage, demands a fair day’s 
work in exchange. This is a bargain which the vast mass of 
working-class opinion in this country will accept. The best of 
the workers agree that a worker should neither overtax his 
strength so as to impair his ultimate productive power nor do as 
little as possible in order that five men may have to be paid to do 
the work of three. Both these ideas are false and do not make for 
good character. As a matter of fact, idleness, both among rich 
and poor, is a more difficult matter to cope with than poverty. 
There is a man now working on a farm in the Midlands who can 
neither read nor write. Heissixty-nine yearsof age. He beganas 
a cowman on an estate in Hertfordshire, and at last saved enough 
money, together with one hundred pounds his employer bequeathed 
to him, to set up a dairy of his own. His enterprise failed, owing 
to a long illness, and his little capital melted away. The family 
for whom he had worked all his life then gave him a sufficient 
pension to live on. But this old man simply cannot be idle. He 
is always the first to arrive and the last to leave. He rises at 
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the best and most valuable labourer on the farm. This man is an 
example to most of us, and has done more for the credit of the 
Empire than many of his neighbours. But the material elements 
that go to make an efficient citizen must be fortified by other 
tights. Professor Hewins reminded the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons the other day that one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Toryism was the inalienable right to private property, 
resting on a definite religious sanction. Once this ceases to be 
recognised the whole fabric of society perishes, and the working 
classes perish also. Another distinct right is the right to free 
labour. The National Party must be ready to vindicate the right 
of a man to be free to offer his work for a living wage without fear 
of duress or intimidation. The right to the observance of con- 
tracts and to equality before the law are no less important. In 
these days, when the whole bedrock of civilisation seems in a fair 
way to become @ question of votes, no apology is needed for 
demanding that a political party shall protect fundamentals. 

Now for Unity. Unity includes the consolidation of the 
Empire in thought and word and deed; the unity of the United 
Kingdom; the unity between Church and State, keeping in view 
Daniel Webster’s maxim that whatever makes men good Chris- 
tians makes them good citizens; and, above all, the unity 
between all classes. Whatever makes for setting class against 
class, sex against sex, or creed against creed, is totally vicious. 
The idea of unity, and all it connotes, is the keynote of National 
Toryism. That the rich man should serve the poor man, in order 
that both might serve the State, is the main doctrine of Feudalism 
based on responsibility. Any violation of this essential has 
always brought its own punishment. The Radicals have been 
doing their best to separate the interests of agricultural landlord, 
tenant, and labourer. They began, as usual, by attacking the 
agricultural landlords; the only result has been to unsettle the 
tenants, and a Royal Commission has been trying to find a 
remedy for the agricultural unrest consequent on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speeches. 

Freedom cannot exist until the Constitution is restored and a 
strong Second Chamber recreated, free from pressure from the 
Crown, and free from party wirepullers. Freedom of debate 
should be restored to the House of Commons. Representation 
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should be justly balanced. Further than this, National Toryism 
would establish and maintain in every part of the United Kingdom 
an impartial freedom for every class. For instance, the rich man 
is free to educate his child where he will and for as long or as short 
a time as he will. It has been agreed that the State should 
educate the children of the poor free of charge. But inasmuch as 
this in itself is some curtailment of freedom, it must be jealously 
watched. There is a band of reformers who apparently want to 
deprive poor parents of the services of their children until they 
have nearly reached the age of manhood. This is a gross violation 
of freedom, and many others will follow unless State interference 
with the poor is limited by what is absolutely necessary. After 
a child has received the elements of education the poor parent, 
no less than the rich, should be able to control the life of his own 
children, and at least should have a free choice as to whether 
education should be forcibly continued after the child has 
reached the age of fourteen. It is bad enough for a poor 
man to be obliged in many cases to have his child educated in 
a form of religion of which he does not approve. It is a further 
limitation of freedom that the poor family should be deprived of 
the wages the child would earn while that child has been kept at 
school to satisfy the visions of the educational enthusiasts. 
Higher Education should be available to all, but compulsory to 
none. The grandmotherly frame of mind about the employment 
of children actually found expression by a witness informing the 
Departmental Committee on Street Trading that the children 
“ actually indulged in such things as ice-cream” ! 

The above paragraphs are an attempt to indicate the prin- 
ciples of National Toryism. They do not pretend to cover the 
whole field of social reform. Justice, Unity, Freedom, Duty, 
Responsibility, and Patriotism are the criteria for a sound policy 
of social reform. The Unionist Party has very wisely reverted 
to Toryism by taking up the question of the improvement of the 
condition of the people. Our social reform is not a device for 
dishing the Radicals. We do not contemplate a spoon-fed and 
rapacious generation reared in cupidity and extravagance, 
devouring the national income and giving nothing in exchange. 
We are not only actuated by a moral or religious impulse to help 
those who cannot help themselves. We desire to put every one in 
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& position of self-respect that will develop the qualities of self- 
reliance and responsibility, and then ask our fellow countrymen 
not to say: “What canI get out of my country?” but, “What 
can I do for my country?” The proper atmosphere will have to 
precede legislative acts. A legislative act ought to be the 
efflorescence of an educated public opinion. But if we are going 
to educate we cannot begin too soon: education in true pat- 
riotism, in the rights and duties of citizenship, must begin in all 
schools, whether of the rich or the poor. Listen to Mr. George: 


What is the case to-day in England and Wales? The children leave school 
when they are only beginning to learn; they leave school before they have 
learnt anything which fits: them for life or death. That cannot be called 
educating the democracy. You cannot compete with other nations on those 
terms. Once the 500,000 children of the elementary schools are properly 
taught, there will arise a nation whose deeds of heroism will cause even the 
hills around to rejoice, 


This is a candid confession that after all the fuss that has been 
made about education, children are educated for nine years 
without learning anything. Yet if you spend more public money 
in keeping them at school for two more years the hills will rejoice ! 
There is something wrong here which it need cost nothing to 
alter. To simplify primary education, to aim at a wholesome 
development of character instead of an unwholesome develop- 
ment of brain will cost the Exchequer no more than at present 
and be an incalculable benefit to the Empire. 

Education is one thing that has got to be faced. National 
Defence is another. Mr. F. E. Smith, in a brilliant article in this 
Review, has reminded us that the matter of compulsory military 
training cannot stand over for long. Some, indeed, say that it is 
already too late to institute National Service and that nothing 
will suffice but a large increase in the Regular Expeditionary 
Force. But one thing is certain, and that is that our whole 
domestic problem depends upon our power to keep the peace of 
Europe. And our share in keeping the peace is to be able to 
render effective military support to the other members of the 
Triple Entente. If the Triple Entente has any meaning at all it 
means that any unprovoked assault on either England, France, or 
Russia will be resented by all three Powers as an attack upon the 
whole Entente ; it also means that as soon as any party to the 
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Entente is unable to render effective assistance to the other two 
parties, then the Entente collapses vpso facto, and ceases to be of 
any value in keeping the peace. 

If England fails in this respect she may very easily be engaged 
single-handed in a European war. A National Party must have 
a definite policy of National Defence. A policy of National 
Defence does not mean something which a dexterous manipulation 
of facts and figures will induce the patriotic public with many 
misgivings to accept as a minimum, and the unpatriotic or 
indifferent public to accept asa maximum. It must be something 
very real, and the public has a right in this matter to the full 
confidence of Ministers. Inasmuch as National Defence means 
sacrifice, and carries no reward except the honourable reward of 
duty, it is not particularly popular with certain politicians. Both 
parties have deliberately shirked the essence of the military 
problem. If the Unionist Party would be really national it must 
face this problem boldly and at once. Many people who will vote 
for the Unionists at the next election are wanting to know 
whether their return to power will strengthen our military 
position in such a manner as to minimise the chance of a European 
war. Is it enough to be able to send 150,000 men to the Continent 
to stand beside France? Can we even do this, and are there 
trained horses enough to mount and reinforce the artillery and 
the cavalry ? These questions only admit of equivocal answers, 
and must be pressed home. But the question which only admits 
of one answer is the question whether we have a force in this 
country strong enough and trained enough to feed the force at the 
front, to keep the peace at home, and to protect us from inva- 
sion. Lord Haldane has answered this question in the negative 
beyond all manner of doubt. His Territorial Army is lamentably 
deficient in officers and men and training. It should be remarked 
that the training he set out to get is not measured by efficiency 
but by the amount that a voluntary system would be likely to . 
give. He has not even got this. But assuming that all his ranks 
were filled, and all ranks never missed a drill, the whole scheme is 
vitiated by the postulate of six months training for the Territorial 
Army after the war breaks out. So long as this terrible state of 
affairs continues, we are in almost hourly danger. This danger 
can only be averted by asking for an immediate and substantial 
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addition to the Regular Army or by instituting universal military 
service; or, better, by both these expedients. It is of no avail 
begging Germany to reduce her Navy. Moreover, it is not fair to 
France. If France were to go to Germany and beg Germany to 
reduce her army, with the full knowledge that military reduction 
by Germany would mean her fitting out a larger fleet against Great 
Britain, some of us would feel doubtful of the neighbourly intentions 
of France. May France not feel the same about England, if the 
whole of our policy appears to be directed solely to an endeavour to 
persuade Germany to build fewer ships? As a matter of fact, 
Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin has been followed by increased 
German armaments both by land and sea. If he had been able to 
tell the Germans that we were about to train our whole manhood 
to arms he might have made some impression on German opinion. 

The Unionist Party, then, will have to face the music of 
universal military training. There is not much excuse now for 
arguing that the cost would be too great, inasmuch as Mr. George 
has just placed six millions on deposit for pocket-money for the 
Radical Party. Why this impudent manceuvre was allowed to 
go almost unchallenged in the House of Commons was a wonder 
to many. “Nobody seems to care about that sort of thing 
nowadays,” said a young M.P., when asked why the ancient 
canon of finance that places surplus to the reduction of debt was 
violated in a single afternoon. That sentence explains a good 
many dark deeds. Hence the need for a great revival of thought. 
Some attempt has been made in this paper to sketch the prin- 
ciples that should inspire a national policy. There are concrete 
things that have not been touched upon, such as Agriculture and 
Co-partnership, which, of course, are connoted by any scheme for 
organising the resources of the Empire. But the greatest resource 
of the Empire is British character. Our policy is not to flatter 
and bribe the nation into doing its duty by putting forward 
dazzling schemes of social reform. National Toryism intends, 
_ by securing impartially to all the universal right of access to the 
moral and material essentials of life, to allow no one an excuse for 
saying “The British Empire has done nothing for me.” From 
this equality of foundation, by insisting that every one shall be 
privileged, instead of accepting the terrestrial and grovelling 
_notion that no one shall be privileged, we go on to the higher 
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conception of citizenship. National Toryism is no respecter of 
persons. Selfishness and altruism, meanness and generosity, 
Little Englandism and patriotism, are not in this country the 
attributes of a class. By all means give the higher qualities an 
atmosphere in which they can flourish. But they are not in the 
last resort a matter of barter and compromise, depending on a 
certain degree of comfort. They are to be found in the home of 
the sweated worker, in the factory, in the villa, in the farmhouse, 
and in the mansion. Love of country is a natural growth that 
neither luxury nor hardship can entirely destroy. It is latent, 
not absent. It is to this quality that the statesman will do well 
to appeal. Do no let great ideals languish from inanition. Let 
us raise the whole tone of public discussion. Much energy and 
acumen have necessarily gone into the exposition of the details of 
the Insurance Bill. The time is at hand when some of this 
ability must be exercised to found a national school of thought. 
Some say that Britain will not think until we have been ground 
out by aEuropean war. But we cannot wait forthis. The duty 
of all “‘ white men” is clear. It is to band themselves together 
to create a public opinion that will put principle before party, 
heart before head, duty before dinner, and England before every- 
thing. We must speak out. Mr. Blatchford said that if he wanted 
to rouse a nation he would employ figures of speech. Mr. Blatchford 
was quite right. In the coming campaign let us not be afraid to 
make phrases, or ashamed to repeat the old ones. The words 
“England expects every man to do his duty” and “God and my 
country ’’ have, in a sense, done as much for England as the actual 
victories of the great Englishman who uttered them. They have 
certainly done more than countless Acts of Parliament. 

The immediate domestic necessity is to defeat Home Rule for 
Ireland and the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales. In 
Mr. Bonar Law we have a leader who enjoys the full confidence 
of every member of his party. There are many more, who are 
not politicians, who admire his simplicity and courage. By 
defeating these two measures he will strike a blow for Religion 
and Liberty, and he will be able to use the fruits of his victory 
to renew a right spirit in his fellow countrymen. 

WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 
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THE NAVAL CRISIS 
A PLEA FOR THE AMPHIBIOUS EYE 


EvEN the British Government seems now to have awakened to 
the fact that the gravest naval crisis in British history has arrived 
—if Mr. Churchill’s speech introducing the Navy Estimates and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget are to be taken seriously. Doubt on 
that head is certainly justified by the miserable part played 
by these two statesmen in the past. Four years ago they led 
a section of the Radical party in the attempt to cut down the 
national expenditure on defence, and permanently weakened the 
British Navy, thereby imperilling the future of this country. But 
after all the convert is sometimes the hottest partisan, and it is 
at least just conceivable that Mr. Churchill and Mr. George 
are now repenting of their past misdeeds and sitting in sackcloth 
and ashes. They have no time to waste. As will be shown a 
naval competition with Germany of the most desperate and 
arduous character is before us, in which if the slightest weakness 
be shown, the British Empire will certainly go down. 

In his speech introducing the Navy Estimates, Mr. Churchill 
made a definite statement and fixed a positive standard of new 
construction for the British Navy. If Germany maintained 
her programme as ordained by her Navy Act, he said Britain 
would rest content for the present with building sixteen armoured 
ships to her ten, thus maintaining a superiority of sixty per cent. 
But if Germany expanded her programme and added new ships 
to it, Britain would reply by ordering two extra ships for each 
additional German vessel laid down. So also, if Germany in- 
creased her fleet in permanent commission, Britain would do the 
same. At the same time Mr. Churchill made Germany what he 
called an “ offer.’ If she cut down her building programme, we 
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should reduce ours by three ships for each two that she did not 
lay down. Thus, by simply refraining from building ships, 
Germany could save six or seven millions a year with “ results 
immeasurable in their hope and brightness.” He did not add 
that these “results of immeasurable hope and brightness” 
would almost certainly take the practical shape of increased ex- 
penditure on the German Army for the purpose of crushing 
France. Nor did he explain how loyalty to the Triple Entente 
can be reconciled with a policy which consists in entreating 
Germany to cease building ships, thus relieving the strain upon 
ourselves, only to increase the strain on the other members of the 
Entente, by forcing them to augment their armies. But perhaps 
that was due to the astounding want of imagination which 
characterises British Ministers, rather than to any deliberate 
treachery to the Entente by which these same Ministers stood 
faithfully and honourably in the hours of danger last year. 

Still the offer was made. Immediately Mr. Churchill's speech 
was published, Germany returned her truculent reply. The 
programme laid down by her Navy Act is to be markedly increased 
in every possible direction. As it stood before the middle of 
March, that programme contemplated the provision of a German 
Fleet of 58 Dreadnoughts, 38 small cruisers, and 144 destroyers, 
manned in peace by 65,000 men. Under the Bill now 
before the Reichstag three additional ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” two 
additional small cruisers, and a large number of submarines 
will be constructed. The peace strength of the personnel 
will be raised from 65,000 to 80,000 officers and men. 
Not less important is the vast increase in the strength of the 
High Sea Fleet contemplated. At present that fleet consists of 
17 battleships, 4 armoured cruisers, and 8 small cruisers, with 
some 50 fully manned destroyers and 24 fully manned submarines. 
In future it is to be raised to 25 battleships, 8 armoured cruisers, 
18 small cruisers, about one hundred destroyers, and 54 sub- 
marines. This gigantic force of 33 fully manned armoured ships will 
always be concentrated, always be cruising in or near the North 
Sea, ready when any opportunity offers to carry out Rear- 
Admiral Stiege’s idea as “crystallised” by him in Ueberall: 
“At the very moment when John Bull reads the next speech of a 
Lloyd George in the Times, must he hear the thunder of the German 
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guns in the Thames.” We now know from other sources that 
this particular number of Ueberall was produced under the 
inspiration of Admiral Tirpitz, the German Minister of Marine, 
and the German Admiral Staff—a fact which invests the sudden 
transformation of the German dispositions with the most menacing 
significance. 

The German Admiralty, in fact, has replied to Mr. Churchill; 
“You are ‘ bluffing.” We do not believe that you have either 
the will or the power to give effect to your brave words.” It has 
treated him with the calmest disdain and announced its deter- 
mination to proceed with its vast preparations for an attack upon 
Britain undeterred by his boasts. It has deliberately inflamed 
German enmity to this country. Such was the situation that con- 
fronted Mr. Lloyd George when he made his Budget speech and 
declared his intention of holding over the surplus of six and a half 
millions for possible contingencies, in which he explicitly included 
the naval counter-preparations that Germany’s plans may render 
necessary. There is reason to believe that this reservation of the 
surplus for the Navy—assuming always that Mr. George’s promises 
have their surface meaning, and that the leopard has really changed 
his spots—was not obtained without a hard fight in the Cabinet 
against a party which wished to use the money for bribing the 
electors. But if the six anda half millions are really to be placed 
at the disposal of the Admiralty, and if they are not employed to 
sweeten the bitter pill of the Insurance Act or to endow the Separa- 
tists in Ireland, the action of the Government is entirely to be com- 
mended. The security of the nation must take precedence of any 
attempt to reduce taxation or restore the national securities to 
their old standing. The inviolability of our shores comes before 
the stability of Consols. Life or death are the stakes for which 
the nation is playing against the most unscrupulous, determined, 
and aggressive of competitors. Any failure to recognise the 
danger or to take ample precautions against it will inexorably 
mean a naval Sedan and the collapse of the British Empire. 

How vast are the liabilities that the present Government has 
accumulated, how enormous must be the expenditure in making 
good past sins of omission and commission and meeting the new 
German plans, is understood by few. In the past six years 
the present British Administration has laid down only 26 armoured 
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ships, and 86 destroyers, to the German 22 armoured ships, and 
60 destroyers. Two “ Dreadnoughts” for service in the Far East 
have also been begun for the Dominions. Our superiority on 
the past six years in armoured ships laid down for European 
service has been only eighteen per cent., instead of sixty; in 
destroyers a little over forty per cent. In the next six years 
Mr. Churchill has pledged himself and the nation to begin 27 
armoured ships, 24 cruisers, and at least 122 destroyers, to 
maintain that ratio of superiority which the Admiralty pro- 
nounces necessary. This involves an annual outlay on new 
construction of between fifteen and sixteen millions, or an increase 
upon the sum appropriated for that purpose in the present 
Estimates of between one and two millions, year after year. 
That increase alone will more than swallow up the entire six anda 
half millions of surplus. 

But that is not the only item to be faced. The increase in the 
German High Sea Fleet demands a corresponding increase 
in the British commissioned force in home waters. Under 
the plans framed by the British Admiralty, before the German 
intentions were known, the following increases were to be effected 
in our battle-fleets in European waters : 


Old : N Additional 

Organisation Ships Renntiatiien Ships Battleships 
Home Fleet 1st Division 8 Ist Squadron 8 0 
Atlantic Fleet 6 8rd > 8 2 
Flagship 1 1 
‘ Total in Home Waters 22 25 8 
Mediterranean Fleet 6 4th Squadron 8 2 
Total in European waters 28 33 5 


This total represents the extreme force that can be fully manned, 
without interrupting the work of the gunnery and training 
establishments, when the personnel voted this year has been 
completed. But it is already altogether too small. If Germany 
is going to maintain in the North Sea a force of 25 battleships in 
permanent commission with full crews, permanently schlachtfertig 
(ready for battle), we cannot rest content with the same number. 
Our minimum requisite for safety must be not less than four 
.. squadrons. and.a flagship, or 33 ships. Even this force will not 
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be a ship too many. If the Germans follow Admiral Stiege’s 
advice and select their opportunity, they may attack when a 
number of our ships are absent in dock or undergoing refits. At 
one of the most critical moments of the Morocco dispute, out 
of 26 battleships and armoured cruisers composing the first 
two divisions of the Home Fleet, only 22 were available for 
action. Early in August 1911 the ships available were only 
20. Thus from 18 to 22 per cent. of the force was unready or 
absent. 

In his speech introducing the Navy Estimates, Mr. Churchill 
pointed out that the British Navy must “ have a sufficient margin 
to be able to meet at our average moment the naval force of an 
attacking Power at their selected moment.” Allowing for necessary 
deductions at our “‘ average moment,” with a fleet of 33 battle- 
ships we cannot reckon on placing more than 26 or 27 in line. 
Even with that force we shall be risking the existence of this 
country on a preponderance of a single ship or two ships in the 
battle. With any smaller fleet we shall run the danger of being 
outnumbered and defeated in detail. 

Wanting officers and men to commission additional ships and 
not knowing where to turn for them, Mr. Churchill has tried a 
desperate expedient. The Mediterranean Fleet, which under 
the disastrous Fisher régime was reduced from eight battleships 
to six, is to be raised once more from six to eight, but it 1s to be 
moved to Gibraltar and regarded as one of the squadrons of the 
Home Fleet. Yet if it is withdrawn from the Mediterranean 
the consequences will be incalculably mischievous. In a war 
waged by Britain single-handed against Germany and Austria, 
the entire Mediterranean will be commanded by the Austrian 
Fleet. Egypt and Malta with their scanty garrisons and weakened 
defences will be left open to attack and capture. In a war waged 
by the Triple Entente against the Triple Alliance, France will 
be deprived of naval support which is indispensable to her, if her 
Algerian troops are to be moved swiftly to her Mediterranean ports 
and placed in line. For while only two of her “ Dreadnoughts”’ 
will be complete before 1915, by the opening of that year Italy 
will have certainly four and possibly six ready for sea; and 
Austria four. Far from weakening the Mediterranean Fleet or 
withdrawing it altogether, we must face the necessity of rein- 
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torcing it with new and powerful ships; or else of enormously 
strengthening the defences and the British garrisons in Malta 
and Egypt. The vessels needed for home defence cannot be 
obtained by abandoning the Mediterranean. 

The Admiralty is thus confronted with the necessity of manning 
an additional eight battleships with their complement of cruisers 
and smaller craft. That cannot be accomplished without the 
addition of 15,000 officers and men to the personnel, unless all 
work at the gunnery schools and training establishments is to cease. 
The cost of our personnel is on the average £100 per head, so that 
here we have a certain addition of £1,500,000 a year to the Navy 
Estimates, over and above the cost of the 2000 men added this 
year, who are insufficient to man the very modest increase 
contemplated by Mr. Churchill in the squadrons in full commission. 
We have to allow for the cost of maintaining these ships at sea, 
for an increased staff at the dockyards to keep them in repair, 
for the outlay needed to prepare bases on the East coast for 
their accommodation; and we havealso to provide sooner or later 
for a general increase in the pay of the Navy which has been long 
overdue. Taking all these items into account, next year an 
increase in the Navy Estimates of four millions will be required, 
and this increase will gradually rise to ten or eleven millions. 
From 1918 onwards, under the German Navy Act, the German 
programme will provide three “‘ Dreadnoughts” annually, until 
1928, when the figure will rise to four. In view of the obsolescence 
of our pre-‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” the two-keels-to-one programme will 
then have to be adopted by the British Admiralty, as Mr. 
Churchill has intimated, and this will involve yet further 
additions to our personnel, to our expenditure. 

Thus the financial strain will steadily increase in the next 
decade. This is taking the long view, but the long view is 
necessary when dealing with an adversary of the calibre of 
Admiral Tirpitz and with the German Navy Act, one section of 
which—that determining the force of the Fleet—bears the 
significant title of the ‘“‘ Aeternat.” Had the “long view” been 
taken by Mr. Asquith and his Ministers in 1908 when the German 
Navy Act was last amended, they could never have so forgotten 
their duty to the nation as to pretend that this Act would not 
be carried out, and for that reason have cut down the British 
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programme of “ Dreadnoughts” to two in a year when Germany 
was laying down four. The plain truth is that the ablest judges 
of men in Germany and abroad do not believe that the British 
Government is in earnest. Admiral Tirpitz’s reply to Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches says as much. Admiral Mahan’s verdict is 
the same. “The menacing feature in the future is the apparent 
indisposition and slackness of the new voters of the last haif- 
century over against the resolute spirit and tremendous faculty 
for organising strength evident in Germany.” A Government 
which believes in words is “ up against”? a Government which 
believes in deeds. The British Minister is bidden to ‘“ make 
good ”—told that Germany will “ raise him and see his hand.” 

For our naval needs of this year and next year we have 
abundant funds in hand in the shape of the surplus, and there 
must not be the slightest hesitation in using them the moment 
the new German Navy Bill has passed. But for the more distant 
future the outlook is less satisfactory, owing to the enormous 
commitments incurred under the Old Age Pensions and Insurance 
Acts. By 1918, when the additional expenditure on the Navy 
will certainly have risen to ten or eleven millions, Old Age Pensions 
and Insurance will require an extra expenditure, as compared 
with the present, of about nine millions. Thus twenty millions 
of additional income will have to be found at a time when our 
taxes stand at war figures. To meet these claims it is a matter 
of paramount importance that no fresh obligations be incurred. 
With a draft on the Sinking Fund and with Tariff Reform duties 
it may be possible to provide the funds. But the strain will be 
tremendous, and if the industries of the nation are to survive it, 
there must be no fresh experiments in “ frenzied finance” of the 
kind dear to Mr. Lloyd George. 

But the reply of the British Government to the German plans 
must not be only naval; there must be military measures as well. 
The riposte to the action of a Power which, possessing the largest 
organised army in the world, deliberately proceeds to build an 
enormous fleet, is for the Power which possesses the largest fleet 
to increase its military strength. Lord Haldane’s régime of 
shifts, evasions and “ eye-wash” should be swept away. What 
has it given us? An army with an artillery pronounced in the 
official Army Review deplorably inferior to the French, though 
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the British gun is at least ten years later in design. A field force 
which has not trained horses to take the field. An air force 
with a scanty equipment of aeroplanes whose pilots are not 
permitted to undertake cross-country journeys, in order to save 
the expense of their return fares by railway. Depleted garrisons 
in the coaling-stations. Ports which, judged by the modern 
standard, are defenceless. Shortage of ammunition for rifles and 
artillery. A Territorial Army, which, despite wild assertions made 
by Lord Haldane and that pinchbeck Leboeuf of the House of 
Commons, Colonel Seely, is stationary in numbers, indifferently 
trained, armed with obsolete weapons, without boots to march in, 
and without horses to mount its make-believe cavalry. Behind 
this again a National Reserve, for which there are not even 
obsolete weapons and no uniforms at all. Such are the results 
that Lord Haldane has produced after seven years of make- 
believe. Loyally though the very Peers and country gentlemen, 
whom he and his political friends have traduced and attacked, 
have worked for his scheme, it is a complete and prodigious failure. 
Grave indeed is the responsibility of a War Minister who at a time 
when Germany is preparing for war on this country, has reduced 
the regular army and its reserves by 50,000 men, cut down the 
artillery, neglected the air service, believing that it is a mere fad, 
and raided the none too generous pensions of retired British officers. 
The folly of this last measure is as great as its meanness. There 
is a serious shortage of officers, due to the fact that the officer’s 
work has enormously increased in recent years without any 
addition being made to his pay. Men will not be encouraged to 
join the Army when they find that Lord Haldane and his puppets 
of the Army Council do not keep their word, but are ready to 
filch small sums from the retiring allowance which is held out 
to them as one of the chief advantages of the service. The 
injustice is all the greater as the officers are made to suffer at a 
time when the British Government can afford to give salazies 
of £400 a year to the politicians of the House of Commons, and 
a tribute of two millions a year to set up a hostile legislature in 
Ireland. When we mark the expenditure on the enormous 
bureaucracy which is being created to provide places for Liberals 
at handsome salaries, the princely stipend of £150 a year, which 
is to form the emolument of the Army Council’s Territorial 
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adviser, affords an index of the sincerity of the Government in 
its defensive measures. 

The very minimum of military defence—and it is, a bare 
minimum—which a Ministry of earnest and patriotic men could 
accept would be as follows: 

(1) Provision of horses for the expeditionary force in time of 
peace, and completion of arrangements for the rapid mobilisation 
of that force, so that France can be guaranteed the concentration 
of 150,000 men on the Lorraine frontier, on the fourteenth day 
from the order to mobilise. 

(2) Improvement of our artillery equipment so as to bring it 
up to the French standard. 

(3) Provision of a genuine air force with aeroplanes and 
modern dirigibles on the German standard. This involves more 
than the paper schemes which Lord Haldane emits once or twice a 
year; it requires the annual expenditure of £600,000. 

(4) Provision for drafting men into the Territorial Army 
so as to fill its ranks and raise it to the paper establishment. 
Provision of proper boots and equipment for this Army. 

(5) Strengthening of the defences on the East Coast which do 
not mount one gun heavier than the 92-inch weapon—a gun 
altogether out of date. 

These are not exorbitant demands and they involve no reversal 
of present policy. A Government which meant business and 
realised the tremendous gravity of the occasion would not confine 
its activity to the naval sphere. It would cultivate the am- 
phibious eye and remember that the destiny of England may 
well be decided on the battlefields of Lorraine, where forty-two 
years ago the French Imperial Army struggled with such fortitude 
and such splendid self-sacrifice against such overwhelming 
odds. The hour may be at hand. General Bernhardi, the great 
Prussian cavalry leader, in his recently published book, Germany 
and the Neat War, has laid it down as a principle that the balance 
of power in Europe must be destroyed and France completely 
overthrown at the first favourable opportunity, as the preliminary 
to an attack upon England. Professor Oncken, supplementing 
General Bernhardi, has insisted that Germany should strengthen 
her Army so as to be able at any moment to overpower France 
and thus strike indirectly at England. For this end he thinks 
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it on the whole advisable not to increase the German Navy, as if 
Germany refrains from any increase English alarm will be allayed, 
and the English Government put to sleep. Thus highly do 
German military and political thinkers of the first rank estimate 
the intelligence and capacity of British Ministries. They clearly 
think us base enough to stand still and look on while France is 
being destroyed. 

But if we are to be ready when the bugles sound to battle on 
the Lorraine frontier and the fleets close in the North Sea in that 
encounter in which all that we love and hold dear will be staked, 
we must follow the French lead. We must have a policy of peace 
within. A Government which spends half its time inciting to 
class war paralyses the energy of the nation. Mr. Lloyd George 
should remember that no people distracted by internal strife has 
been able to meet a determined and resolute enemy in the field. 
The French Republic after the Revolution would have gone down 
but that Napoleon ended the era of prescription and predatory 
taxation within and set all the energies of France free to meet 
the danger from without. A serious policy of national defence, 
carried out by patriotic men with unswerving courage and forti- 
tude, would strive to obliterate Party lines of division. It would, 
in Professor Wilkinson’s fine words, “ restore the nation to its 
right place in men’s minds, and so organise it that, like a trained 
athlete, it will be capable of hard and prolonged effort.” It 
would do ‘‘ those things which are evidently needed and postpone 
those things about the necessity of which there may be disagree- 
ment.” But of such a policy there is as yet no sign. Our 
Ministers, “like maladroit carpenters . . . are recklessly tearing 
up and remodelling, when the poor ship of State can hardly keep 
the water . . . and the pirates and krakens are gathering round.” 
Their one idea is to make of Britain a house divided against itself 
when Europe is trembling in fear of a political earthquake. 
Instead of concentrating their energy upon national defence, 
they are frittering it away in such mad enterprises as Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment. 

NaVALIs. 
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THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


THE President of the Russian Duma, M. Rodzianko, in a speech 
which he made in honour of the British Delegation at St. Peters- 
burg last January, said that Russian Churchmen were specially 
glad to welcome representatives of “the Anglican Church, the 
nearest to our own.” It would not be easy to describe more 
accurately the relations between the Orthodox Church of Russia 
and the Church of England. They are not in full communion 
with each other; they differ in many points, as is natural when 
the history and the circumstances of each are considered; but 
for all that the Russian Church is nearer to the Church of England 
than to any other Christian society. Yet each knows but little 
of the other, and there has been in the past little mutual inter- 
course such as is necessary if a better mutual understanding 
is to be reached. The visit which some of us had the privilege 
of making to St. Petersburg and Moscow in the winter, as the 
guests of the Russian people, short as it was, has left an ineffaceable 
impression on the mind of at least one of the party; and I gladly 
accede to the wish of the Editor of the National Review that some- 
thing should be written on Anglo-Russian relations from the 
ecclesiastical point of view. I have no claim to speak of the 
Church in Russia with the authority that rests on intimate 
knowledge or prolonged study; but most people in this country 
labour under a like disability, for the number of Englishmen 
or Irishmen who really understand the circumstances of that 
great communion is extremely small. Yet, even a slender ac- 
quaintance with the facts of the case is better than nothing. 

The Russian Church is a member, and the most important 
member, of the Orthodox Eastern Church. To the Patriarchates 
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of Jerusalem, Antioch, Constantinople, and Alexandria, there was 
added in time the Patriarchate of Moscow, which remained 
until the days of Peter the Great. But Peter did not (save in 
his own case) approve of authority being entrusted to individuals 
and so he transferred the powers of the Moscow Patriarchate 
to the Holy Synod, which ever since his day has been the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority in Russia. It consists of the three 
Metropolitans of St. Petersburg, of Moscow, and of Kieff, with some 
other prelates of high position. The Emperor is its head, although 
he does not attend its sessions, as is symbolised by the chair 
left vacant at the Council table. He is represented by a high 
lay official, the Ober-Procurator of the Synod, who is, in fact, 
a Minister of the Crown and attends in that capacity the sessions 
of the Holy Synod. The Ober-Procurator is thus the visible link 
connecting Church and State, and his position is one of great 
importance. The Holy Synod is charged with the administration 
of the Russian Church, while it is subject, of course, to the decrees 
of the Gcumenical Councils, as the Russian Church only forms one 
branch of the great Eastern Communion. It has in its hands the 
disposal of about four million pounds annually, and it provides 
for religious education, controls the clergy, and is the guardian 
of orthodoxy throughout the realm. The connection between 
Church and State is very intimate, and the Russian Church has 
at once the advantages of Establishment (as we should call it), and 
the difficulties to face which are involved in that privilege. For 
instance, the question of expending public moneys upon primary 
education bids fair to be as thorny a question in Russia as it is 
here. The Duma is willing enough to vote supplies for that 
purpose, but only if it is granted some control over the way in 
which the money is spent—a situation which is very familiar to 
us in this country. But the first thing that strikes an observer 
of ecclesiastical affairs in Russia is the close and vital connection 
between the Church and the State. In the person of the Tsar 
is exhibited that conception of a Christian Emperor which even 
Charlemagne failed to establish permanently in the West. 

The division of the clergy into regulars and seculars is plainly 
marked. The parochial clergy must be married men (they may be 
widowers), and they are under the control of the bishops who, 
on the other hand, are all monks. The number of monks (all 
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of the Order of St. Basil) is very large, and from them exclusively 
the bishops are chosen. Each bishop is generally the head of 
a monastery, and his revenues are provided partly by the Holy 
Synod and partly by the monastic establishment over which he 
presides. If it be a rich monastery like that of Kieff or Moscow, 
he is a rich man; but if it be a place of less dignity his financial 
resources may be only scanty. The monastic side of Russian 
ecclesiastical life is very conspicuous, and it is to Russians a 
strange and generally unwelcome idea that bishops can be married 
men with families, who do not lead a specially ascetic life. No 
Russian monk, for instance, and therefore no Russian bishop, ever 
eats meat. In connection with the greater monasteries there are 
often found theological academies for the training of clergy or of 
school teachers. There are fine institutions of this kind at the 
famous Troitsa Monastery near Moscow, at St. Petersburg, and at 
other centres. In those which I had the great privilege of visiting 
last winter, the two things which impressed me most were the 
eager enthusiasm of the students, and the fact that nearly all 
the professors were laymen. I expected to find the Professoriate 
at a great monastic academy manned by learned monks, but 
it was not so. The Professors of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
Ecclesiastical History, Dogmatics and so forth are, for the most 
part, laymen, not clerics. This may, perhaps, be explained by 
the circumstance that a very large number of the monks belong 
to the lower classes of the population and have therefore not 
received what we should call a liberal education; but, inasmuch 
as it is from the monks that the bishops are drawn, there is perhaps 
a danger that there may be less learning among the bishops than 
is altogether safe for a Church which has to guide the thoughts 
of a great nation. However that may be, we were fortunate in 
meeting bishops of real intellectual power and grasp, and such 
as they must naturally be the leaders. 

One has to remember perpetually, when contemplating 
religious life in Russia, that in two respects the people are wholly 
unlike those with whom the Anglican clergy have to do. In the 
first place, the Orientalism of Russia has no counterpart in 
England, and this affects habits of thought and devotion very 
deeply. And, secondly, the Russian clergy minister to a population 
of whom no less than seventy-eight per cent. are illiterate. 
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Methods of work which would be useful in this country might, 
therefore, be wholly unsuitable in Russia, and the habits of 
devotion which are congenial to an uneducated Russian peasant, 
who is half an Oriental, might seem to an English artisan to be 
extravagant and superstitious. The veneration of eikons or sacred 
pictures is, for example, universal in the Orthodox East. In every 
room in Russia a gilded picture of a saint occupies the corner, the 
place of honour. The walls of the ancient churches are covered 
with pictures from floor to roof—pictures of saints or the Virgin or 
the Redeemer. They are not, indeed, presented to the people as 
objects of worship; the Russian Church has a traditional dread 
of idolatry, and the admission of sculptured images in the Latin 
Churches of Western Christendom is to the Orthodox a sign of the 
degeneracy of Rome. But pictures are everywhere, and they 
are regarded by the uneducated with an awe and a devotion diffi- 
cult to distinguish from the adoration which is due to the Most 
High. This feature of Russian religious life is wholly foreign 
to the English temper. It is hard for us to understand a religion 
which needs such incentives to prayer, or finds in these symbols 
an aid to the worship of the spirit. But nothing is more certain 
than that to the masses of the people, and not only to the wholly 
uneducated, the sacred eikons are suggestive of the world beyond 
the grave, and of the awful presence of the Unseen. 

More difficult for a foreigner to contemplate with equanimity 
is the devotion shown not only to the bodies of martyrs or of 
national heroes, but to the supposed relics of the saints of Scripture. 
Nowhere in Europe, not in Rome itself, is there a more facile 
acquiescence in the authenticity of relics than in Russia. Here 
is a piece of the True Cross; there is a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin painted by St. Luke; here is a hand of St. John the Baptist ; 
there is a wonder-working eikon of the Saviour by which miracles 
are wrought every year. These things are, again, part of the 
national inheritance of a Russian. The historical instinct has 
not been quickened sufficiently, nor has the discipline of know- 
ledge prevailed, to shake his faith in the traditional stories about 
the treasures with which his sacred Churches are filled. The 
truth is that the Middle Ages are nearer in Russia than in England, 
and the severity of historical and archeological criticism is as yet 
familiar to a few scholars only. With the growth of education 
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it is inevitable that the religious spirit, deep and true, which is 
so apparent in Russian Christianity, will emancipate itself from 
these fetters which tradition has forged ; but it would be unreason- 
able to expect that a change so conspicuous will come in the 
near future. Festina lente is the maxim of prudent advance 
both in Church and State in Russia. It would be folly to force 
democratic institutions as we know them upon a people of whom 
only twenty-two in every hundred can read and write; and 
it would be an equal folly to introduce ecclesiastical reforms 
suddenly which would certainly be misunderstood, and which 
would impoverish (perhaps for all time) the religious life which is 
the enrichment of Russian nationality. 

For behind all the outward show and ceremonial of the worship 
of the Orthodox Russian Church, it cannot be doubted that there 
is a strong sense of the mystery and the wonder of the Christian 
Creed. An Englishman would not express himself exactly as a 
Russian would; there is a graver reticence, a more chastened 
reserve in the expression of his devotion; but both Russian and 
Englishman mean the same thing when they recite the Creed. 
I have not scrupled to express my own sense of the external 
differences in regard to the details of public worship, but it 
may be questioned if they go very deep. It is said that in the 
more important Churches in Moscow (and probably elsewhere) 
preaching is now made more of than it was a few years back; this 
method of instruction, familiar as it is to us, was not common 
in the Russia of half a century ago. And it is probable that 
as the people are more fully and systematically taught the inner 
meaning of the great Christian truths symbolised in the worship and 
the adornment of their Churches, they will feel less and less the 
need of aids to devotion which now are necessary for the nourish- 
ment of their inner life. But, however that may be, such things 
are for each national Church to arrange for itself in accordance 
with its own national requirements. The presence or the absence 
of this or that habit of worship or ritual observance is not of 
cardinal importance; and one feels it to be somewhat of an im- 
pertinence even to set down the impressions which such things 
leave on the mind of a foreigner, who cannot understand half of 
what he sees. 


In matters of doctrine, the gulf is not very wide between 
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England and Russia, so far as I am able to judge from a very 
imperfect acquaintance with the theology of the Eastern Church. 
The Orthodox wholly repudiate the modern Papal claims, and 
herein are entirely at one with the Anglican Communion. The 
Pope’s authority is not recognised in Moscow any more than it is 
in Ulster or Lancashire. The appeal of the Easterns is to the 
(Ecumenical Councils, seven in number, whose decrees provide 
for them a permanent and a sufficient standard. It is customary 
to lay stress upon the number seven, as also in the case of the 
Sacraments. The question as to the number of the Sacraments 
is, of course, largely a question of words and definitions, as our 
own25th Article makes plain. Nor does the addition in Western 
Creeds of a single phrase—the famous filioque clause—seem to be 
a matter as to which mutual explanations could not reconcile 
an apparent difference. Probably the divergences between the 
two Communions in regard to all these doctrinal distinctions 
are more conspicuous in books than in the practical bearings 
of Christian instruction. On the great fundamental verities 
the two Communions are at one. There are other things, of 
course, to be considered; but their discussion would hardly be 
seemly outside the pages of a theological magazine, and I do not 
attempt to say anything here about such doctrines as that under- 
lying the Invocation of Saints which occupies a large part of 
Russian religious services. There is a superficial resemblance 
between Roman and Eastern practice in regard to this, but (as 
in other cases) I should doubt if the resemblance were more than 
superficial. 

The practical problem as to the relation between the Anglican 
and the Orthodox Communions is beginning to be of some import- 
ance in North America, although in Europe itis not sourgent. It 
is known that numbers of Eastern Christians find themselves 
without any proper spiritual oversight when they go to Canada, 
and many Ruthenians have applied to the Anglican Archbishop 
of Rupertsland for pastoral care. Speaking generally, the 
Orthodox bishops in America approve of their people being 
shepherded by our clergy, in case of urgent necessity, where no 
other ministrations can be provided. So too in Palestine the 
relations between the Anglican bishop in Jerusalem and the 
Patriarch are most cordial. This does not, of course, go much 
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beyond mere friendliness and Christian goodwill, as was frankly 
explained by the Syrian Orthodox bishop in America a couple 
of years ago; it does not involve any overt recognition of Anglican 
ordinations, which no Eastern bishops could undertake to approve 
without the sanction of the highest ecclesiastical authority 
of their Communion. The validity of our baptisms has been 
considered by the Russian Church, and in the light of full know- 
ledge the question has been determined satisfactorily to all parties. 
Eastern baptisms are equally recognised by us, and (in the words 
of the last Lambeth Conference) “‘ Members of any Church of the 
Orthodox Eastern Communion” are allowed “to communicate 
in our churches when they are deprived of the ministrations of a 
priest of their own Communion,” from no fault of their own. 
But the official relations between the Russian Church and the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion do not imply any closer 
bondsthan these. Nor would it be wise, on the one side or the 
other, to press forward any hasty schemes of reunion. We are 
a long way from that. We do not know enough of each other, 
and fuller knowledge on both sides must precede any closer 
rapprochement. 

The Russian Church prays daily for the Reunion of Christen- 
dom, and this great consummation is present also to the thoughts 
of the Anglican Church in her highest service of worship. But, 
as in politics, so here, Festina lente is a good motto. A rapproche- 
ment of the left wing of the Russian Church to the right wing of 
the Anglican Church is not sufficient for any final settlement. It 
is the great central bodies in each Communion which need to be 
brought together; and for this there must be a much wider 
diffusion of mutual information as to each other’s beliefs and hopes 
than exist at present. There are all kinds of suspicions and 
jealousies on both sides which have to be overcome. And this 
will take time and thought and labour. The more that we can 
learn of each other, the better for both; and the frankest speaking 
is the best. Meantime, it is a matter for profound thankfulness 
on the part of all who value union and co-operation among 
Christians, that the great Church of Russia and the great Church 
of England (with its associated communions) regard each other 
with mutual respect, and that this respect is ripening into affec- 
tionate friendliness and goodwill, whenever opportunity offers 
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itself. We are a long way from a complete understanding ; 
but misunderstandings are being gradually cleared out of the way 
to the real benefit of the Christian world. 

I may be allowed a personal word in conclusion. The kindness 
which the Russian bishops showed their Anglican brethren during 
our stay in Russia last winter is an unforgettable memory. They 
allowed us many privileged opportunities of being present at their 
services, and we were glad to welcome them in turn at our service 
in the Embassy Church in St. Petersburg, where they worshipped 
side by side with us. That committed neither of us to anything 
(a critic might say), but we had no thoughts, on the one side or 
the other, of “committing” our brethren. We wanted to know 
each other better, and it is not a bad beginning to go to Church 
together. It is much to be desired that one or more of the 
leading Russian bishops should pay a return visit to the United 
Kingdom, and see for himself the working of our ecclesiastical 
system. Mere hearsay, or the knowledge that may be gathered 
from books, does not provide sufficient material for a clear under- 
standing of the aims and methods of the Anglican Communion. 

JOHN Ossory. 


THE COST OF HOME RULE 


‘What nation ?—Sir, the Irish nation.”—-Mr. AsquiTu, in the House 
of Commons, introducing the Home Rule Bill, Apri/ 11, 1912. 


In the words quoted at the head of this article, Mr. Asquith, with 
fatal accuracy, touched the danger-spot in the Home Rule case. 
When dealing with the question of Ulster he made use of the 
phrase: “We will not permit the minority to veto the express 
will of the nation.” He was met with the natural query from 
across the floor of the House, “ What nation ?”’—and it was 
then that the Prime Minister flung out the emphatic retort, 
* What nation ?—Sir, the Irish nation.” 

The whole future relations of Great Britain and Ireland depend 
on the case stated in these few words. They are the gist of the 
matter. The question of Home Rule—and, in particular, the 
question of Home Rule finance—is bound up in the question of 
Irish nationality. “The only intelligible ground,’ as Mr. Bonar 
Law has lately said, “‘ upon which Home Rule can ever be defended 
is the nationality of Ireland.” Mr. Jeremiah McVeagh, in his 
statement of the Home Rule case for the average British elector, 
is logical enough to take this precise ground, which is that of his 
party in Ireland: and Mr. Asquith, whether he held the doctrine 
before or not, is of the same mind as Mr. Jeremiah McVeagh now. 
He has offered his Home Rule Bill to the people of England on 
the basis of ‘“‘Ireland a nation.” We shall see presently what 
this means. 

Home Rule for Ireland is a difficult and complex problem ; 
but the principle on which it should, or should not, be granted 
is simple. Let me appeal for some clear thinking on this matter, 
before we take a step which may lead the country into a financial 
tangle of a kind as yet unknown on the face of the earth. The 
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success of Home Rule depends, in the last resort, on its finance. 
Where finance is bad no government is good. The Irish members 
have now reached the point at which they must be prepared to 
drop their sentiment and talk plain business. It is the test 
moment in their career. No amount of rhetoric over the past 
wrongs of Ireland will make fifteen shillings do the work of a 
pound. No tactful acquiescence in the general lines of Mr. 
Asquith’s and Mr. Churchill’s scheme will convert an incoherent 
plan into a practical success. 

There are two distinct principles on which self-government 
might be granted to that portion of the British race which resides 
in Ireland. One is that of national self-government, the other 
that of local self-government. These two principles differ, not 
only in degree, but in kind. National government is central 
and all-powerful: local government is divided and subordinate. 
National government is one dominating power: local government 
is carried on by a number of minor bodies. A true national 
government has, above all, legislative and executive functions ; 
while true local government is solely concerned with matters of 
administration, transmitted to it by the national government, 
and revocable in whole or part at any time. 

A national government can tax: a local authority can only 
rate on permitted, clearly defined lines. 

Nationality is not, as the Irish Home Rule members seem 
to assume, a mere matter of sentiment. It is a great fact of 
status, recognised in the jurisprudence of the world. A nation, 
even a small one, is entitled to the sole control of its own finances, 
its own legislation, its armed forces, its public offices and police. 
A territorial division, though a large one, is not entitled to the 
exercise of these powers. The Danish nation, numbering only 
2,700,000 persons, is entitled to this sovereign control, while the 
territorial division of Yorkshire, with a population of 3,700,000, 
is not. Leaving rhetoric aside, 1s Ireland a nation? Is Irish 
nationality, on which the whole claim for Home Rule rests, a 
fact, or is it not? Has Ireland a right to the national control 
of its own finances and public services, or is its right of control 
subordinate and local ? 

These questions are vital. But whoever looks for an answer 
to the questions in the present Home Rule Bill—whoever seeks 
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for some sign that the distinct principles of national and local 
government are even appreciated—will be disappointed. There 
is such complete confusion in the measure that one can only 
conceive that each member of the Cabinet contributed his item, 
that Mr. Redmond and his colleagues preferred their demands 
in this and that direction, and that the whole was patched together 
and given out in utter despair of reaching a coherent conclusion. 

“Treland is a nation” is Mr. Asquith’s dictum, and, therefore, 
Ireland is held to be entitled to Home Rule. But the national 
principle carries with it so many and such important implications 
that the Prime Minister, as a practical statesman and party 
leader, has been forced to protect himself against the logic of his 
own doctrine; and he has accordingly refused powers here, and 
inserted safeguards there, and admitted so many modifications 
that he has ended by cutting away the very ground on which the 
Home Rule demand is granted. 

This fatal confusion with regard to the functions allocated 
to the Home Rule Parliament runs through the whole of the 
provisions of the Bill, and in none more so than in those relating 
to finance. The Irish Parliament is to be at once free as the Legis- 
lature of Canada and at the same moment tied and bound with 
statutory restrictions. It is to have legislative and executive 
powers like a National Government, and yet it is to be “ cribbed, 
cabined and confined” by statute and veto like any urban 
sanitary authority. It is to be encouraged to act with authority 
and checked by constant reminders that it is a subordinate body. 
It is to have powers, for instance, to reduce Customs duties, but 
not to impose them—to tax whiskey but not to tax the grain 
from which the whiskey is made. 

Apart altogether from the effect on Great Britain with which 
this article chiefly deals, are provisions of this sort calculated to 
satisfy, in the long run, the aspirations of Irish Nationality ? 
Is it likely that a system of legislature so complicated will be 
able to provide a remedy for the sentimental grievances from 
which Ireland is suffering? The clearest thing in the Bill is 
that there is no clear objective in the minds of the Government. 
It is impossible to say from this technical puzzle of provisions 
and restrictions whether the Government designs Ireland ulti- 
mately to have full nationality on a colonial model; to have 
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simply a part in a Federal Council of the whole Empire; or to 
be a mere local administration. The scheme is evidently a 
transitional one, but the ultimate issue is bound to be, on the 
legislative side, of separation, and as I shall show presently, on 
the financial side, of bankruptcy. 

Before we come to consider the actual proposals of this Bill, 
it is well to have clearly before us the proposals in Mr. Gladstone’s 
two Bills of 1886 and 1893, but it must be first realised how 
enormously more complicated the position is to-day by the 
increased legislative prosperity which Great Britain has accorded 
to Ireland. 

Taken by whatever touchstone you like to apply, Ireland 
has increased enormously in prosperity since the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886. Her railway receipts, her banking 
receipts, her savings bank deposits—every single touchstone by 
which financiers are accustomed to test the prosperity of a nation 
is to be found in the Ireland of to-day, and, above all, her trade, 
particularly her trade with Great Britain, has grown by leaps 
and bounds. Few people realise that the trade of Ireland with 
Great Britain is equal to that of our trade with India, is thirteen 
millions greater than our trade with Germany, and forty millions 
greater than our trade with the whole of the United States of 
America; and it is this prosperity and this trade which is to be 
placed in jeopardy owing to the financial proposals in this Home 
Rule scheme. 

The main difference between Mr. Gladstone’s two schemes 
and Mr. Asquith’s one scheme is that in Mr. Gladstone’s, Ireland 
retired from the partnership with a certain amount of dignity 
and paid her own way; in Mr. Asquith’s, she retires, but cringes 
to us for financial support in regard to a scheme which we hate 
and we loathe. 

In 1886, roughly the scheme was as follows: 

(1) The Customs and Excise were reserved entirely for the 
control of the Imperial Parliament. 

(2) The Home Rule Parliament might levy any other taxes 
it liked. 

(3) The Customs and Excise collected in Ireland were to be 
subject to the following charges: (a) Cost of collection not to 
exceed 4 per cent.; (b) Contributions to the Consolidated Funds 
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of the United Kingdom; (c) Payments to National Debt Com- 
missioners; (d@) Moneys required under the proposed Land Act 
of 1886. 

(4) Ireland’s contribution to England was to be: 
(a) £1,466,000 for interest on and management of the Irish share of 
the National Debt; (6) £1,466,000 for contribution to Imperial 
Defence, Army, Navy, &c.; (c) £110,000 for the Imperial Civil 
Services; (d) £1,000,000 for the Irish Constabulary. 

(5) Ireland accepted liability for £48,000,000, being her 
estimated share of the National Debt. 

This scheme, while it had many difficulties, was from the 
point of view of Great Britain, not open to any obvious unfairness, 
though from the Irish point of view it had the somewhat un- 
pleasant certainty of making Ireland bankrupt within the first 
twelve months, and to-day the annual deficit on the basis of the 
1886 Bill would be at least £3,500,000 sterling. 

Under the Home Rule Bill of 1893, the following were roughly 
the provisions: 

(1) Post Office, Customs and Excise were to be imposed by 
the Imperial Parliament, though the Excise and Postage were 
to be collected and managed by the Irish Parliament. 

(2) The Customs were to be collected and retained by Great 
Britain in satisfaction of Ireland’s contribution to the Imperial 
services, in addition to which the Excise duties collected in 
Ireland on whiskey and other dutiable articles consumed in 
Great Britain were to be handed over to us. 

(3) If the Excise duties were increased the excess yield was 
to be handed over to us, and if reduced the deficiency was to be 
made good to Ireland. : 

(4) Ireland was to repay us two-thirds of the Irish Constabu- 
lary, which, of course, was retained by Mr. Gladstone under 
Imperial control. 

This scheme, also, it will be noticed, realised the necessity of 
Ireland making a contribution towards the cost of Imperial 
Defence, the Customs then amounting to about £2,400,000, and 
this was regarded as a most moderate contribution at that time, 
as the proper share payable by Ireland should have been 
£4,600,000. However, this scheme wouldn’t work. It would 
have again involved Ireland in bankruptcy. Then Mr. Gladstone, 
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with that fertility of resource which has certainly not descended 
to the present Prime Minister, produced a third scheme while 
the Bill was going through the Committee stage in the House of 
Commons, and this provided shortly as follows: 

(1) Ireland should contribute to the Imperial Exchequer 
one-third of her tax revenue. 

(2) Ireland should pay out of her share of the revenues two- 
thirds of the cost of the Constabulary, the charges for her Civil 
Government and any postal deficits. 

(3) The Imperial Parliament should control and collect the 
Customs and Excise duties. 

If this scheme had been embodied in the present Bill, Ireland 
again would be contributing about three millions sterling to the 
Imperial Services, a very modest payment in view of the fact 
that she ought to pay proportionately about five millions. 

Take all these three schemes, we find in them two fundamental 
propositions; first, Ireland to contribute something substantial 
to Imperial Services; secondly, Customs, Excise and Postage 
to be controlled by the Imperial Parliament. These schemes 
received the support of the Liberal Party, and were assented to 
by the Nationalists. How far has Mr. Asquith been true to the 
principles of Gladstonian Liberalism, or how far has Mr. Redmond 
been able, by the exigencies of the political situation, to apply 
greater pressure than was Mr. Parnell, and to extort greater 
concessions than he could ever have dreamt of ? Let us see. 

Here then are Mr. Asquith’s proposals: 

(1) The Imperial Parliament will continue to tax the whole 
of the United Kingdom. 

(2) The Irish Parliament will have power to impose certain 
taxes of their own, either in addition to the Imperial taxes, or 
otherwise. 

(3) The Irish Parliament will not be able to put a Customs 
duty on any article which is not dutiable under United Kingdom 
Customs. 

(4) The Irish Parliament will be empowered to reduce or abolish 
any tax, except certain stamp duties. 

(5) The Irish Parliament will be empowered to increase 
Customs duties up to 10 per cent. on the yield. 

(6) The Irish Parliament will have a free hand with regard to 
Excise duties. 
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(7) The Irish Parliament will be able to increase the income 
tax and estate duty by 10 per cent. on the yield. 

(8) All the taxes, Imperial and local, are to be collected by 
Imperial Officers. 

(9) An annual balance-sheet will be drawn up as between 
Ireland and Great Britain. Ireland will be credited with any 
increase in the yield of taxes imposed or increased by the Irish 
Parliament; and will correspondingly be debited with any 
decrease in the yield of taxes reduced or abolished by the Irish 
Parliament. 

(10) In the event of differential Customs or Excise duties 
as between Ireland and Great Britain, the differences will be 
adjusted by way of rebates or countervailing duties. 

(11) Certain stamp duties on policies, bills of exchange, and 
other documents “ ought to be uniform throughout the United 
Kingdom,” and will remain so. 

Subject to the restrictions contained in these clauses the 
Irish Parliament is to have a free hand in devising, imposing, 
increasing and reducing taxes. Broadly, the effect will be as 
follows :— 

(1) The Irish Parliament will have power to increase Customs 
duties, income-tax and estate duties imposed by the 
Imperial Parliament by a total amount of 10 per cent. 
on the yield. The actual amount of increase imposed may 
be 15 or 20 per cent., provided the total yield is not more 
than 10 per cent. Thus, certain duties might be increased 
by, say, 15 per cent., and Ulster, being the richest part of 
Ireland, would pay the full amount, while the total yield 
from Ireland as a whole would probably not exceed the 
stipulated 10 per cent. 

(2) The Irish Parliament will also be able to impose or increase 
any taxes beyond those mentioned above (certain stamp 
duties excepted). They can not only increase the Excise 
duties at will, but can presumably impose absentee taxes, 
a graduated poll tax, and a variety of other new taxes; 
and can levy a heavily increased range of house duties. 
This provision gives them further power to overtax Ulster 
in order to make up for Connaught and Munster. 

(3) The power conferred on the Irish Parliament of reducing or 
abolishing any Imperial taxes for Ireland may also be used 
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to confer benefits on Connaught and Munster at the expense 
of Ulster. 


(4) The power of increasing Excise duties at will to any amount 


is equivalent to handing over the whole licensing trade of 
Ireland to the tender mercies of the Irish Nationalists. 


(5) The Irish Parliament will be able to reduce the import 


duties on tea, saccharine, wines, and other articles coming 
into Ireland. This can only lead to a revival of smuggling 
as between Ireland and Great Britain; and it will be 
necessary for British Customs officers to keep the Irish 
coasts and Irish vessels under strict surveillance. 


(6) The annual stocktaking under the financial arrangements 


of the Bill will involve a system of accounts of extraordinary 
complexity. The yield of increased duties will have to be 
calculated in advance, and a 15 per cent. increase which 
gives a 12 per cent. yield will be illegal, while a 20 per cent. 
increase which gives a 10 per cent. yield will be legal. 
The Irish Parliament will impose, reduce, or increase certain 
taxes for its own benefit; and the Imperial Government 
will have to collect the amounts and render an account of 
them to the Irish Parliament. A certain sum will be 
“ transferred’ to the Irish Parliament every year as its 
due share of what the Imperial Government has collected, 
and this transferred sum will be greatly modified every 
year by the credits and debits charged on account of 
increased and decreased taxation, while the accounts will 
be further complicated by the differential rates of Customs 
duties between the two islands. 


(7) The collection of the Irish taxes by Imperial Officers will 


transfer all the unpopularity of the taxation to the shoulders 
of the brutal Saxon—doubtless an intentional and subtle 
stroke of Redmondian genius. 


(8) The confession in regard to the Stamp Duty clause, that 


these taxes “ ought to be uniform throughout the United 
Kingdom,” gives away the whole case for different taxa- 
tion as provided in the other clauses of the Bill. Un- 
doubtedly, not only these duties but all taxation should be 
“uniform throughout the United Kingdom,” and the 
infringement of this fundamental principle can only lead 
to friction and waste of energy. 
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Surely a more extraordinary set of financial arrangements 
was never prepared by a Cabinet containing a certain number of 
business men. The Imperial Government is, under this Bill, at 
once the master, the colleague, and the servant of the Irish 
Government. It forbids the Irish Parliament absolutely to levy 
certain duties, while it grants, in other directions, large powers of 
penal taxation. It then descends to the office of collector and 
clerk, and gathers in and accounts for the taxes it has permitted 
the Irish Parliament to levy. Lastly, it sits at a joint board with 
the Irish representatives and arranges with them the respective 
shares of the two islands. What is Ireland’s part in all this ? 
Is it national government or local administration? Whatever 
name may be invented for this new jumble of functions, it.can 
hardly satisfy the party in Ireland which states its national 
claims and aspirations in its name. 

Before we leave these proposals, we must distinctly under- 
stand that it cannot be too clearly brought home to the people of 
England that the claim for Home Rule is a national claim, and 
that a national claim without control of the Customs is an impos- 
sibility. 

This was foreseen clearly by Mr. Parnell, who, speaking at 
Wicklow on October 15, 1885, said: “I mean complete control 
of Irish affairs, including the right to levy protective duties on 
English and other imports,’ and we all know that Mr. Redmond 
“‘ stands where Parnell stood.” 

Beyond Mr. Redmond’s statements, we have those of many 
members of the existing Nationalist party, that they intend to 
have control of the Customs. 

What, however, is to be the result to Great Britain of this 
complicated jumble of finance ? 

It is estimated that the revenue to be derived from Ireland 
in the year 1912-13 will be as follows: * 


Customs . ‘ . £38,230,000 
Estate Duties . ‘ 939,000 
Stamps . ‘ ; 347,000 

Total . £10,839,000 


* These figures are taken from the Government White Paper, Cd. 6154. 
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It is estimated that the expenditure for Irish purposes in the 
year 1912-13 will amount to £12,354,000. The expenditure may 
be divided as follows: 


All purposes not . £5,462,000 
Post Office . . 1,600,000 
Old Age Pensions . . 2,664,000 
Charges under the Land Purchase Acts . ‘ 761,000 
National Insurance and Labour Exchanges : 191,500 
Royal Irish Constabulary . 1,877,500 
Collection of Revenue . ‘ 298,000 

Total . . . £12,354,000 


The expenditure therefore exceeds the revenue by £1,515,000. 

It is anticipated that in a period of ten or fifteen years the 
charges under the existing Land Purchase Acts will increase by 
£450,000, and under the National Insurance Acts by £300,000. 
On the other hand, it is estimated that within twenty years the 
cost of Old Age Pensions will decrease by £200,000, though, 
having regard to the eccentricities of the age limit in Ireland, 
this is more than doubtful. 

The Government accordingly proposes to pay the above- 
mentioned deficit of £1,515,000, and in addition to give the 
departing wife an alimony of £500,000 per annum, to be reduced 
to £200,000 by annual instalments or deductions of £50,000. 
Hence, Government orators pride themselves on the statement 
that the cost of Home Rule to Great Britain is to be not more 
than two millions per annum, and Mr. Herbert Samuel, who we 
hope, for the benefit of English politics, may be promoted to 
the thorny position of Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, waxed 
wrath in the House of Commons with those wicked and unprin- 
cipled persons who had ventured to suggest that the cost to Great 
Britain of this new scheme would be six millions a year. 

It is perfectly true that at present Ireland costs us something 
like one and a half millions per annum, but no one objects to 
this when she is part and parcel of our Kingdom, sharing our 
gains and our losses. It would be not merely futile but monstrous 
of Great Britain to allocate in strictness any penny of Imperial 
taxation or expenditure to the different countries composing the 
United Kingdom, just as much as it would be to make similar 
allocations for Lancashire and Kent, but it is a very different 
proposition when one of those countries flings herself out of the 
family, declining any longer to be associated in partnership with 
us. Surely we have a right to say, “Go, if you insist upon it, 
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though we will try our best to prevent you; but having gone, 
“paddle your own canoe.’ ” 
What, then, is the final position in England : 


Amount voluntarily paid to Ireland. . £2,000,000 
Ireland’s share of the expenditure upon National 

Defence and Imperial Services. ‘ 3,688,000 

Ireland’s share of the National Debt Sinking Fund : 360,000 
Anticipated increased charges under the Land Purchase 

Acts , 450,000 

The like under the National Act . 300,000 

Total . - £6,798,000 


This, then, is the sum which England has to pay for the 
blessings of Irish Home Rule. 

Six and three-quarter millions of taxation to be wrung out 
of the taxpayers of Great Britain in order to keep the present 
Government in power by the aid of Irish Votes. 

But if this is the bill which England has to pay in respect of 
Irish Home Rule, what of the other Home Rules which are fore- 
shadowed by the Prime Minister ? This is only part of a Federal 
Scheme, and Mr. Asquith’s supporters in Scotland and Wales 
are just as hungry and will have to be paid just as highly as his 
supporters from Ireland. 

If this Bill passes, England, Scotland and Wales will jointly 
have to provide £7,000,000 for Ireland. Will this not add to the 
cry already going up for Home Rule for Wales ? And if she is to 
have Home Rule too, naturally it must be on as good terms as 
Ireland; naturally she will not contribute to the Army or the 
Navy, and doubtless reserved services will be found to placate 
Mr. Ellis Griffiths and his Merry Men. The plunder of the Welsh 
Church, upon which the Radical of Wales is apparently to be 
allowed to gorge himself during the coming Session, will be 
digested before the time comes for making a demand for Welsh 
Home Rule. Then Scotland will come asking for her share, and 
whether the Scotch Established Church is thrown to her on the 
same lines as the Welsh one or not, still there will be the demand 
founded on the Irish precedent for financial assistance from 
England; and when at last, after having been sponged upon by 
all her three allied countries, poor England comes to get a share 
in Federal Home Rule, there will be no one else to provide for 
her Army and Navy, and she will be left with the whole burden 
of Empire on her shoulders and the additional pleasure of subsi- 
dising three bankrupt_ Dependencies. 
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Usually when a man sells his honour he gets cash down, but 
Mr. Asquith has not merely bartered away the last shreds of 
honour, but has in addition thrown in the scale nigh upon seven 
millions of money which comes not only from Radical but even 
more largely from Tory taxpayers. 

This being the effect on Great Britain, what is the result to 
the Irish nation ? 

A nation is not only a sovereign body with full power over its 
own finances; it is a body which pays its own way and does not 
ask another nation to bear a part of its expenditure. But here 
we see the Irish “ Nationalists” stipulating that England shall 
pay, and continue to pay, for Irish freedom. They put Ireland 
in the humiliating position of a half-bankrupt heir coming to an 
arrangement with his creditors. They demand this concession 
and that relief, not with the honest intention of discharging their 
liabilities in full at some future date—there is no word of any- 
thing of the kind in the Bill—but with the full resolve to shirk 
every debt they can possibly transfer to the shoulders of their 
creditors. 

Irish nationality, as enshrined in this measure, seeks to begin 
life on an insolvent basis. It is not an auspicious opening for a 
great national career. 

What will be the position of an Irish “ National’? Government 
faced with such a position at the beginning of its career ? Even 
if we assume that the Government is as businesslike without the 
British influence as with it, is there any hope or even possibility 
that the country will succeed in righting its finances ? It cannot 
pay its way. Without England’s purse and England’s guidance, 
Ireland is bankrupt. Are we to assume that a party of professed 
agitators, who have never had to face the serious problem and 
homely drudgery of financing a nation, will be able to show some 
marked improvement on the work of successive British Ministries, 
and to draw new resources of money from Irish poverty ? Those 
who base their hopes of Ireland’s success under Home Rule on 
nothing more tangible than assumptions of this kind must ignore 
the whole teachings of Irish economic history. As business men, 
we must recognise that there is no prospect under Home Rule of 
the Irish Government ever paying twenty shillings in the pound. 
It cannot pay—it dare not assume—the whole of its own local 
expenditure. There is not the remotest prospect of any contribu- 
tion being forthcoming for the Imperial services. Unless we know 
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nothing of Irish politicians and their partisan ways, we must 
expect to find the insolvency of the country accepted by the 
proud ‘‘ Nationalists” as a permanent condition of Home Rule. 
The Nationalists will have the control of the local Civil Services, 
and they will not improbably use these services as the means of 
rewarding their political supporters. They will set up a Parlia- 
ment with payment of members, and when opportunity serves, 
it will be their aim to cut down the Constabulary and multiply 
civilians. The Irish Executive, its first handful of capital spent, 
will look about for new sources of taxation. They will certainly 
find them. The Ulster Unionists are stronger in wealth and 
weaker in numbers than the Nationalists of the three other 
provinces, and they form the appointed source for the replenish- 
ment of an empty exchequer. The Nationalists will rule the land ; 
but England and Ulster will pay in perpetuity. While this goes 
on in Ireland, the forty-two Irish representatives at Westminster 
will form a useful lever to extort concessions not carried in this 
Bill. It is evident on the face of it that Mr. Asquith’s measure 
is a mere transition scheme. The confusion of functions is too 
grotesque to endure. The Irish Members at Westminster will see 
to it that we still have Irish grievances to redress and Irish business 
to discuss. They will be empowered to interfere in English affairs, 
and to control British ministries by their votes. 

In other words, when Mr. Redmond wants another million 
from the British Exehequer and his need happens to coincide in 
point of time with a delicate political situation in which the 
great Liberal Party needs votes, another bargain will be struck, 
another Budget or Veto Bill or other rascality will be perpetrated 
by the Liberals with Irish aid, and Mr. Redmond will get another 
million. 

Englishmen, on the other hand, will have no representatives 
in Ireland—though Great Britain as a whole will have to con- 
tribute nearly seven millions sterling every year towards Irish 
liabilities. The arrangement is one that ought to suit Irish needs 
admirably, to say nothing of appealing to the Irish sense of 
humour; but it is absurd, it is unworkable, it is an imposition. 
Along the lines of efficient local administration we can lead 
Ireland steadily to prosperity, but we cannot pay the extor- 
tionate price of Irish “‘ Nationality.” W. Joynson-Hicks. 


THE GIPSY SCANDAL AND THE DANGER 
TO THE COMMONS 


We all remember how the hero in the fairy stories is confronted 
with the difficulty of destroying an enemy who constantly changes 
his shape. The hero cuts off the head of the wicked wizard, 
and the wizard instantly turns into a rat. He has no sooner 
killed the rat than he finds in its place a bull with threatening 
horns. The bull disposed of, the enemy becomes an old woman, 
the old woman a serpent or a toad, a dog, or even a mist or a 
puff of smoke. The exhausted combatant is only successful if 
he can get some kind friend to whisper to him the magic word 
or to explain the particular manner in which his Protean foe 
can be disposed of. Something very like this has happened 
and is happening with those who want to save the commons, 
downs, and open spaces of the South of England, and to over- 
power those who would despoil them. Our fathers, unaccus- 
tomed to the ways of social sorcery, naively believed that all 
it was necessary to do was to cut off the head or at any rate 
restrict the powers of the lord of the manor. Alas, the lord 
of the manor was no sooner worsted in battle than he turned 
into other shapes. First, the enemy of the commons changed 
into the horrid and dangerous form of a railway company. 
Next he was a burial board, a district council—or again, the 
contractor of a rural highway authority intent on grubbing 
up the turf for flints. He has even been known to take the 
shape of the War Office, of an isolation hospital, or of a refuse 
destructor. But, last of all and perhaps worst of all, he has 
turned into a gang of gipsies. This new, and let us hope 
final form, is the most difficult to overcome of all. He is apparently 
invulnerable. He fears neither the law nor public opinion. His 
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dirt-begrimed coat is an armour of proof which turns the edge 
of every weapon addressed against it. It is no exaggeration 
then to say that the last enemy is the worst. 

Those who are ignorant of what has happened to the Surrey 
commons during the last two years will probably be inclined 
to smile at this protest as overdone. Some of them, indeed, 
may be tempted to say that an encampment of gipsies, their tents, 
donkeys, and ponies, add to the charm of the Downs and improve 
their picturesqueness. “What can be more lovely?” I can 
hear such advocates declare, “than the softly wreathing blue 
smoke of the gipsy’s fire curling above the hawthorns on the 
wind-swept hill?” I wish those who take this view of the 
gipsy question could come with me to one of the most beautiful 
of all the Surrey open spaces, Newlands Corner, on the North 
Downs, the place which Cobbett, in his Rural Rides, describes 
as possessing the most beautiful view in the South of England ; 
the place where meet the wastes of the three manors of Albury, 
Merrow, and Clandon. Along the crest of the Down runs the 
ancient Tin-way of the Phcenicians, or rather the way along 
which the ancient Britons brought the tin to the (?) Phoenician 
ships in the Isle of Thanet, for I believe the antiquarians will 
no longer allow that the Phcenicians ever entered Britain. This 
is the great road which afterwards became part of that broad 
track which was the Pilgrims’ Way to Canterbury, and which 
in later years the countrymen knew, and even know now, as the 
Drove Road. Here sheep, till some three years ago, fed in sober 
security on green and unpolluted turf. Along the top of the 
Down and on the south the grass spreads in green lawns, 
and on the rougher ground runs, as it were, in emerald rivulets 
among the bracken and the heather or between the giant boles 
of yew trees ancient as the hills that bear them. Here are oak 
and ash and thorn worthy to attest “‘the full great oath” which 
Glasgerion swore in their names. One of the green sward paths 
that has such sponsors to adorn it is the old racecourse. Here 
Eclipse, the noblest horse of which the records of the world 
bear witness, ran in all the symmetry of his matchless beauty. 
It was of this noble stretch of country that Grant Allen 
declared that if we wanted to know what the world looked like 
in the days of the Pheenicians, we might find an example in the 
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“tangled district near Guildford ‘still known as Fairyland.” 
This is country which has never been under the plough, has 
never been planted or touched except by what the old lawyers 
called “ bite of mouth of cattle.” 

If Grant Allen, who wrote so fervently of the Downs at 
Newlands Corner, could visit them now, he would turn with 
a heavy heart, for this year they are sick with the pollutions 
of the encampments. The green turf is covered with the 
hideous dirt and litter that the gipsies always leave behind 
them. Let no one suppose that I am using the word “ pollu- 
tion” rhetorically. An old pair of stays, two battered and 
draggled straw hats, three old boots—unfortunately the most 
indestructible of objects—plenty of horse dung—the gipsies keep 
their ponies quite close to them at night—innumerable old 
rags half trampled into the mud, large sections of clothing in 
the way of old coats, old skirts, old trousers, and all these mingled 
with a mass of tin cans, broken bottles, and bits of bones, skin, 
and offal, and so forth and so on: such is the inventory of the 
Gipsies’ resting-place. How the gipsies contrive to leave boots 
not in pairs but in threes or singly is, as Sir Thomas 
Browne would say, a puzzling question, if not beyond all 
conjecture, but apparently every encampment sees the abandon- 
ment of a great deal of disused clothing. And what I am 
describing is unfortunately not, as it used to be in past years, 
a single instance of dirt and destruction which could be endured 
with the knowledge that the kindly earth would soon re-absorb 
a great deal of the pollution. The grass would entwine itself round 
the old bottles and the tins, and “smiling nature reassume the 
land.’ Now, however, in half an hour’s walk in three directions 
from Newlands Corner one may see literally dozens of places 
where the gipsies have camped and left these shameful traces 
behind them. 

I need not, however, dwell upon this in detail, for what I am 
writing is but an introduction to a diary kept by my daughter 
for five weeks this year, and at a time when gipsies are least 
frequent visitors, that is in the depth of the winter. During 
one week in November and four weeks in December she has 
recorded day by day and from personal observation the state 
of the Downs. I asked her in keeping her diary, though not 
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to extenuate, to write down nothing in malice. After checking 
her diurnal observations I can most sincerely say that if she 
has erred it is in the direction of being too kind, not too 
severe, to the gipsies. The reason why the gipsy problem 
has become so much more acute of late is an interesting one, 
though tragic for those who, like me, dwell on the Downs. 
Twenty, or even three, years ago our gipsy visitants were not 
numerous enough to cause serious trouble. Now they come in 
battalions. The first and chief reason I cannot doubt is that the 
gipsy, vagrant and nomadic population has been of late driven off 
the wastes and commons of the valleys by the action of the police 
and of the lords of the manor. The result of this greater vigilance in 
the lowlands is to force the gipsies on to the high ground. They 
attract, as a rule, less attention here than they do in the valleys. 
Yet another reason is to be found in the wetness of the winter 
of 1910-1911. A police officer, who probably knows as much 
about the gipsies as any man living, told me a year ago that 
he had asked a gipsy why he and his fellows had come so much 
of late to the Downs. The man answered him: “You don’t 
want us to get drowned, do you?” Just as in a great flood 
rats and other animals take to the hill-tops, so the gipsies, 
flooded out in the Weald of Sussex and the low-lying parts of 
Surrey in 1910, have taken to the North Downs. 

It is not my intention on the present occasion to attempt to 
say how the gipsy problem, involving as it does all sorts of 
questions of police and sanitation, ought to be solved. I will 
only remark that at present it is not being solved at all. The 
police, when put in motion by the lord of the manor in regard 
to any particular common, merely move the gipsies on and 
force them to pack up their tents, put them in their vans, and 
move on. Of course the gipsies only go on to some other open 
space, and in a day or two are back again like a stage army, to 
pollute yet another portion of the Downs. The present system 
merely keeps the gipsies in circulation. It does not forbid 
them to camp, nor is any effort made to regulate their encamp- 
ments. Nothing, indeed, effectual can be done until the whole 
question of tramping and vagrancy is dealt with, as there is 
little doubt it ought to be dealt with by the establishment of 
penal and labour colonies. My desire on this occasion is merely 
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to do what I endeavoured to do at the meeting of the Commons 
Preservation Society in 1911 at which I spoke, that is, to point out 
that the commons and waste places which that admirable Society 
has preserved as a heritage for all England are being destroyed 
by the gipsies. And here I may say parenthetically that though 
a dweller on the Downs, my desire is not to keep them from 
being frequented by the public. If that were my wish I might 
view the gipsy encampments with equanimity, for it is hardly 
too much to say that when the school feasts and the club outings 
take place next July and August, the unhappy picnickers will be 
at a loss to find a piece of grass on which to have their tea and 
play kiss in the ring which has not been defiled by the gipsies. 

Perhaps it will be said that I am too hard upon the gipsies 
and that I ought to discriminate between them and the tramps 
and vagrants of a lower description—men and women not of 
the Romany clan—who move up and down the roads and camp 
on the commons. It would be pleasant to think that this was 
the case, but I am beginning very much to doubt it, and to hold 
that Borrow’s gipsies were creatures of his imagination. I may 
quote in evidence the very best, sanest, most careful, and most 
poignant observer of the English country life who ever lived, 
the poet Crabbe. Consider his picture of the gipsies in “The 
Lover’s Journey.” The words in which Crabbe describes the 
gipsies of his day exactly fit those gipsies to be found on the 
Surrey Downs at this very moment: 


Again, the country was enclosed, a wide 
And sandy road has banks on either side; 
Where, lo! a hollow on the left appear’d, 

And there a gipsy tribe their tent had rear’d ; 
"Twas open spread, to catch the morning sun, 
And they had now their early meal begun, 
When two brown boys just left their grassy seat, 
The early Traveller with their prayers to greet ; 
While yet Orlando held his pence in hand, 

He saw their sister on her duty stand ; 

Some twelve years old, demure, affected, sly, 
Prepared the force of early powers to try ; 
Sudden a look of languor he descries, 

And well-feigned apprehension in her eyes; 
Trained but yet savage, in her speaking face 

He marked the features of her vagrant race ; 
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When a light laugh and roguish leer expressed 

The vice implanted in her youthful breast: 

Forth from the tent her elder brother came, 

Who seemed offended, yet forbore to blame 

The young designer, but could only trace 

The looks of pity in the Traveller’s face: 

Within, the Father, who from fences nigh 

Had brought the fuel for the fire’s supply, 

Watched now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by. 
On ragged rug, just borrowed from the bed, 

And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 

In dirty patchwork negligently dress’d, 

Reclined the Wife, an infant at her breast ; 

In her wild face some touch of grace remained, 

Of vigour palsied and of beauty stain’d ; 

Her bloodshot eyes on her unheeding mate 

Were wrathful turned, and seemed her wants to state, 
Cursing his tardy aid—her Mother there 

With gipsy state engrossed the only chair ; 

Solemn and dull her look; with such she stands, 
And reads the milkmaid’s fortune in her hands, 
Tracing the lines of life: assumed through years, 
Each feature now the steady falsehood wears ; 
With hard and savage eye she views the food, 

And grudging pinches their intruding brood ; 

Last in the group, the worn-out Grandsire sits 
Neglected, lost, and living but by fits: 

Useless, despised, his worthless labours done, 

And half protected by the vicious Son, 

Who half supports him : he with heavy glance 
Views the young ruffians who around him dance ; 
And by the sadness in his face, appears 

To trace the progress of their future years: 
Through what strange course of misery, vice, deceit, 
Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat! 

What shame and grief, what punishment and pain, 
Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustain— 
Ere they like him approach their latter end, 
Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend! 


“Misery, vice, deceit” is, I fear, still the fate before the 
gipsy child. Crabbe shows that the physique of the children 
is as a rule as poor as that of the parents. The open-air life has 
not brought them either health, grace, or beauty. The picture 
is indeed exact. Jefirey, the Edinburgh Reviewer, said of it: 
“This picture is evidently finished con amore, and appears to 
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us to be absolutely perfect, both in its moral and its physical 
expression.” These are strong words, but I can endorse them to 
the letter. 

But when one thinks of the gipsy children one feels ashamed 
to trouble about the Downs or to care whether they are polluted 
or not. What is the turf compared with the fate of the vagrant 
children? As one looks at the boys and girls round the tents, 
one would like to think with Wordsworth, “That they at least 
are free, From taint of deadliest injury,” but alas, to put the 
matter into the words of a country neighbour: “The poor 
things han’t got a chance.” 

Perhaps if our local authorities will be moved neither by 
the thought of what is happening to the gipsy children, nor the 
pollution and so destruction of the Downs as places for public 
health, recreation and mental refreshment, they may be 
moved by the thought that if ever we should have a serious 
outbreak of plague in these islands, the gipsies would be certain 
to be soon infected and to spread the black death broad- 
cast. The gipsies always leave food about, and to this food 
the rats are attracted. Thus if the rats or the rabbits became 
diseased, it would be quite impossible for the gipsies to escape 
the plague. But how would it be possible to tend plague-stricken 
gipsies in the vans and tents in such a way as to give them the 
ten per cent. of chance which the plague allows or to prevent 
further infection? Without question, the gipsies are a great 
peril to the national health, and if once the plague gets established 
in these islands we shall be asked to deal with them under panic 
conditions. Surely it would be far wiser and far more humane 
to deal with them now, when care can be taken to cause them 


as little suffering as possible. 
J. St. Loz StTRacHeEy. 


A Gipsy Diary or Five WEEKS AND A Day—1911 


Saturday, November 25, This morning a number of gipsies arrived at 
Newlands Corner. I counted at least four children of school age among them 
and some younger children, They had with them three large vans, two tilt- 
carts, seven horses and anumber of dogs, these latter of a sporting breed, 
rather like a rough-haired greyhound. 

Sunday, November 26. The gipsies have not gone from the main encamp- 
ment, and to-day we noticed two independent camps east and west of them. 
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None of these people are real gipsies; they are at best what Borrow would 
have called “ half-breds,” and some of them are, I am sure, trampers pure and 
simple, 

Monday, November 27. This morning the main camp had not moved. The 
gipsies had lighted large fires and strewn the ground with their refuse. The 
ground will, I am afraid, be very foul for some long time to come, or at least 
until we get heavy rain. 

My father and I riding to the east along the ridge of the Downs, saw a 
large encampment near Sir H. R.’s house (about two and a half miles from 
Newlands Corner). It consisted of three vans and three or four tilt-carts, 
Judging from the number of blanket tents we saw (at least half a dozen) there 
must have been a great many gipsies belonging to it. We only saw the 
“camp guards,” however, for no doubt the “main body” of gipsies were out 
begging, hawking clothes-pegs, telling fortunes, or otherwise furthering the 
“affairs of Egypt.” We did see five children of school age, however, and some 
toddling babies who looked extremely dirty and unhealthy. This afternoon 
the main camp moved from Newlands Corner. 

A propos of the health of gipsy children, I was told at a hospital that gipsy 
children suffering from diseases resulting from dirt, exposure and underfeeding, 
have of late been fairly frequently admitted. On one occasion, I was told, 
some gipsies brought in an unfortunate child suffering from severe bronchial- 
pneumonia and in a high fever, but the gipsies could not be induced to leave 
the child in hospital for so much as one night but insisted on taking it to 
almost certain death in the caravans or tents. 

Tuesday, November 28. To-day I went out walking and tried in vain to 
prevent my two dogs from sniffing round some old gipsy camping-ground where 
there were a number of dirty rags, bits of mouldy food, burnt-out fires, &c. 
I am afraid that they may pick up some infection, as the gipsies’ dogs, and 
apparently the gipsies themselves, may have had almost anything the matter 
with them, and any disease, from mange to plague, might be spread in this way, 

Wednesday, November 29. Out riding this morning I saw a new encamp- 
ment near Newlands Corner, consisting of three large blanket tents and one 
small cart. Two dogs guarded the camp and there were two horses grazing 
near by. I saw two children of school age returning to the camp with water. 

Thursday, November 30. To-day the camp, which was pitched near 
Newlands Corner on Wednesday, trekked on to the east and I saw the whole 
ménage. There were two particularly dirty and forbidding-looking men, three 
lads of about fifteen years of age,a young girl of perhaps seventeen or eighteen, 
a boy of ten and two other children. They cannot possibly all belong to the 
same family and I cannot help feeling sorry for the young girl, who is rather 
pretty and not as brutalised looking as these women often are. She will not 
have much chance, poor thing. 

Friday, December 1. I was in London all day and therefore saw nothing 
of these poor travesties of Borrow’s Egyptians. One cannot help wondering 
what Mr. Petulengro or Tawno Chickno, ‘The World’s Beauty,” would have 
thought of calling these tramps gipsies simply because they had tents and 


vans. 
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Saturday, December 2. To-day out riding we saw a family encamped in 
a thick “bosky” or clump of trees and undergrowth near Newlands Corner, 
They had got a rather large blanket tent with them and had lighted a particularly 
big fire. Fortunately the undergrowth is very wet and there is therefore not 
much danger of its catching alight. Had the weather been frosty and dry 
it might easily have set that part of the Downs on fire. There were three 
children among the party, two of them of school age. 

Sunday, December 3. A new encampment has been made further along the 
Downs to the east than Newlands Corner. It consists of two tents and a small 
cart, the bushes near by are absolutely covered with clothes, or rather pieces of 
stuff apparently hung there to dry, and the gipsies have lighted a large fire, 

Monday, December 4. The gipsies of the ‘‘ washing ” moved on to-day, but 
we saw another small camp in a little hollow about a mile and a half from 
Newlands Corner (more exactly about half-way between Newlands Corner and 
One Tree Hill). We noticed no less than four children of school age among 
the party* and we also observed that they had chosen, apparently because they 
preferred it, a particularly foul site for their camp. Whole generations of 
gipsies have camped in this hollow, the floor of which is by now covered with 
horribly evil-smelling rags, hay which has been originally used for bedding, and 
is now sodden with the rain, old worn-out boots, their leather cracking and 
mouldy, brims of straw hats, hunks of gnawed bread, old bones, horrible greasy 
tins blackened by the fire and smelling of rancid fat, cinders of burnt-out fires, 
and mouldering horse-dung. These are the kind of surroundings which the 
gipsies and trampers seem to like best as they almost always camp on an old 
site. We also saw a man and a woman to-day with a perambulator (a favourite 
substitute for a cart), the woman with a very young baby in her arms. I saw 
another of the children from the bosky a long way away with a woman. They 
have all therefore probably moved on. 

Tuesday, December 5. I did not see any gipsies to-day, having been for a 
walk in the morning in a district which is always fairly free from them, Last 
year, at about this time or a little later, gipsies were encamped in quite 
extraordinary numbers at NewlandsCorner. I remember counting no less than 
thirteen separate encampments (not single vans but groups of two or three) at 
one time. It was one of the most remarkable sights that I have ever come 
across to see all the children playing together. They must have numbered 
from fifteen to twenty of all ages, all extremely ragged and dirty and apparently 
in a large proportion suffering from diseases of the eyes and skin. 

Wednesday, December 6. I was in London all day and so saw no gipsies. 

Thursday, December 7. A remarkably wet day to-day. Walking down the 
road to the Silent Pool we met a tramping man and woman who had a very 
young baby in a perambulator with them. We also met another tramp, a man, 
who did not like the look of our bull-terrier at all. 

Friday, December 8. This afternoon the turf was too hard and slippery 
after the frost for riding and I did not go near the gipsies’ haunts. In the 


* Two of these children are those who have moved on from the bosky, 
I think. 
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morning, however, we had a great deal of trouble with the bull-terrier, who, 
puppy-like, will go and smell out all the decaying food which the gipsies leave 
about, and lick the horrible rags and filth. One thing is particularly disgusting 
about their old camps, that is that after they have struck their tents, they leave 
their beds of dried grass or hay scattered about on the ground, and these must 
literally swarm with vermin. 

Saturday, December 9. To-day my father and I rode along the top of the 
hill to Netley Heath where we saw two gipsy camps. The first consisted of 
two large blanket tents and a four-wheeled cart; and the second appeared to 
consist of tents also. We did not happen to pass very close to the latter and so 
did not see it very clearly, but it was probably larger than the first as we saw 
two horses belonging to it. 

Sunday, December 10. It has been extraordinarily wet all day and although 
we went for a walk, we saw no gipsies. The hill seems too exposed for them in 
this bad weather. 

Monday, December 11. A number of gipsies arrived this afternoon. This 
morning my father and I rode out and not a gipsy was to be seen at Newlands 
Corner, only the usual dirty rags, &c. By the afternoon, when my mother and 
I went out for a stroll, a large camp was established at Newlands Corner, 
consisting of three big vans with probably three but certainly two horses. We 
also saw another smaller camp a little further along to the west, consisting of 
two blanket tents. There are belonging to this encampment one woman, two 
men, a baby, and two large dogs. 

Tuesday, December 12. This morning I started for Yorkshire and I shall be 
away for nearly a week. 

Last year the gipsies did an extraordinarily annoying thing. Whilst we 
were away they turned a number of horses into the garden (I am told 
about six). All the gates were, I believe, shut as usual, so that it would have 
been impossible for the horses to have strayed in. The gipsies must have 
intentionally opened one of the gates and driven them through. Fortunately 
the horses did not get into the main part of the flower garden, which is mostly 
up one or two steps, but they did considerable damage to grass paths, &c., 
before the gardener discovered their presence and drove them out. 

Wednesday, December 13. I have not heard if any gipsies were seen to-day. 
Where I am staying in Yorkshire they seem to be quite free from them. 

Thursday, December 14. I hear that there were a party of gipsies at 
Newlands Corner to-day consisting of two women, three men, and three small 
children, who all appeared to be exceedingly ragged and dirty. 

Friday, December 15. I do not know of any gipsies being seen to-day. 
Probably my informant did not go farther than Newlands Corner. I wish that 
I could hear when the encampment of Monday was moved but I cannot find out. 

Saturday, December 16. To-day my father tells me he saw a small party of 
gipsies about a quarter of a mile west from Newlands Corner. They had 
pitched a blanket tent and had a horse with them. 

Sunday, December 17. Icame home late yesterday evening. To-day it was 
extremely wet and we happened to take our one walk on the Merrow Downs, 
which are “regulated” and have a “common” keeper, who sees to it that the 
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gipsies are prevented from contaminating. these Downs with their squalid 
leavings. The contrast between the two stretches of land is most remark- 
able. 

Monday, December 18. To-day was exceedingly wet and the Downs soaking. 
My father and I, therefore, kept to the roads during our ride and we saw no 
gipsies. 

Tuesday, December 19. My mother and brother saw a small encampment 
about a hundred yards east of Newlands Corner, It consisted of one horse, one 
small van, and one large blanket tent. They strangely enough saw no people 
belonging to it. 

Wednesday, December 20. This afternoon we saw a large encampment at 
Newlands Corner. There were no less than four vans, a cart, a blanket tent, 
and four horses, and we saw three children of school age and several men and 
women, Tuesday’s small camp was still there and apparently the whole of the 
washing of the two communities was spread to dry upon the adjacent bushes. 
I suppose that it was washing, for although not immaculately clean, the 
garments, or portions of garments, of which it consisted were not really 
dirty. 

Thursday, December 21. Some of the gipsies have moved from Newlands 
Corner, but although two of the four vans have gone, curiously enough there 
seem to be the same number of horses as before. The place where the van 
stood is now extraordinarily filthy considering for how short a time it remained, 
Two of the children begged from us and so did some of the women. 

Friday, December 22. One van still remains at Newlands Corner though the 
others have apparently gone away. I hope that they really have gone and have 
not just moved on further. 

Saturday, December 23. To-day the one van was moved on about fifty yards, 
I suppose in order to be out of sight of the road that the gipsies might be 
disturbed by no passing policeman, Every time they move they leave the 
ground in a most horrible condition, and I expect that if those that are left go 
on thus, moving a very little at a time, they will make an almost continuous 
track of dirty rags and sordid refuse along the Downs, for their dirty patches 
will soon be linked up with other rubbish-strewn areas. 

Sunday, December 24, The gipsies have not moved on again but I find that 
there are many more people belonging to the van than I had supposed ; especially 
I noticed about six very villainous looking men collected near the camp east of 
Newlands Corner. The gipsies of Thursday the 21st had not moved far. I find 
they had only gone a little way along the Downs to the west. We saw three 
horses grazing about but could not at first see their owners. Then weturneda 
corner and came upon them—a van with a patched and dirty canvas cover drawn 
up by the side of the green track under an old yew tree, with a fire burning in 
the door of the van; a dirty smoke-stained sacking tent also with a fire inside it, 
numberless rags, tin cans, and old boots strewn about, and amongst it all the 
half-clothed, unhealthy, grimy, uncared-for children running and tumbling. 
Half concealed in a thick clump of trees was another tent, the bright fire within 
it lighting up the interior. I hear that there are yet more gipsies in the little 
hollow between One Tree and Newlands Corner. 
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Monday, December 25. Allthe gipsies remained on to-day. There is nowaline 
of them at regular intervals of about 200 yards for a mile or so along the hill top. 

Tuesday, December 26. To-day as we rode to the meet eastwards towards 
Dorking, we saw a number of gipsies besides those encamped near Newlands 
Corner. There were two tents and one van at ‘“ The Ladies’ Mile,” which is about 
three miles from Newlands Corner, and four large vans and avery large number 
of gipsies on Ranmore Common about five miles away. 

I was told the other day by a neighbour why it is that gipsies are specially 
fond of mutilating and spoiling holly trees. It is because they provide 
the best kind of wood for making skewers, which commodity the gipsies sell 
to butchers in the neighbourhood. Not that gipsies by any means confine 
their depredations to hollies. They also tear branches from small oaks, beeches, 
ash trees, &c., but they seem to be always hacking at the unfortunate hollies. 
The same neighbour, an authority, also told me that the gipsies do a great 
deal of ferreting on dark nights, much to the annoyance of the local farmers. 
He says that the gipsies threatened to kill one farmer because he had caught 
them poaching. According to local report, they are very fond of threatening 
people and using bad language. c 

Wednesday, December 27. To-day my brother and I rode along the ridge of 
the Downs to the west. We counted no less than four separate encampments 
within one mile from Newlands Corner. The first consisted of one van, a cart, 
and a tent ; the second consisted of three vans and one tent; the third of one 
tent, and the fourth of one tentand one cart. We noticed in all tive children of 
school age. Two of these encampments have been there since yesterday and 
the third and fourth have been in their places certainly since Saturday, and 
possibly since Friday. The filth has become dreadful, and lately the caravans 
have moved on a little every day or two and have thus covered an enormous 
amount of ground with their leavings. We saw two carts with ponies anda 
large number of gipsies coming up the hillin theevening. They were obviously 
going to camp. 

Thursday, December 28. A policeman and a keeper by their united efforts 
succeeded in “ moving on” most of the gipsies to-day. We saw them “like the 
sands of the sea for multitude ” pouring down off the hill top. Two vans passed 
our gate on their way towards Clandon (north). Three or four caravans went 
down towards Merrow (west), and two (south) to Albury. The gipsies 
who went to Albury were sitting by the side of the village street when we 
went down, and had their van drawn up on the road and were apparently 
begging of each person who passed them. We went on to Albury Heath where 
a tramping gipsy woman with a baby in her arms begged of us in a most piteous 
way. Itis very difficult to resist a woman with a baby, but I believe if one 
once begins to give these people either food or money, one tramper tells another 
that you are “ good for a copper,” or its equivalent, and your house is besieged 
by a set of thieving and bullying vagrants. We have been specially warned by 
the police that, living far away from any village in a very lonely situation, we 
must not give anything to tramps. If wedo, the word will be passed down and 
we shall be worried out of our lives by vagrants of all sorts. 

Friday, December 29. There are still some gipsies walking about at Newlands 
Oorner to-day, though I saw none who had camped. I hear that a week or two 
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ago there were some gipsies encamped just outside the coachman’s house. His 
wife tells me that their language was extraordinarily lurid. I wonder if they 
were really talking Romany or Jargon ? 

Saturday, December 30. I did not see any gipsies to-day but I hear that 
some came to Newlands Corner in the afternoon, 

Sunday, December 31. This morning we saw the gipsies who came here 
yesterday. They have camped just by the side of the road. The encampment 
consists of four large vans and four horses. There are a number of children, three 
or perhaps four of an age to go to school; a younger child and a baby. There 
are a good many people belonging to it; three or four women and apparently 
about six or more men and a girl of about fourteen. Further along the Downs 
to the west we saw another camp, this time a small one, consisting of one tent 
and a little cart. Later on in the morning we saw a van and a cart being 
driven over the Downs by some gipsies, the cart hung with rabbit skins and with 
a furtive and predatory dog running near it. 


I hope that the *.uthful witness of this dull and rather sordid 
diary may help to convince any reader who is courageous enough 
to plough through it that there is a very great and real danger 
threatening the beauties of the Surrey Downs. The idea that the 
gipsies are spoiling these Downs is, alas, no chimera. If, for instance, 
we were to have a vision of Mr. Kipling’s delightful creation—the 
little half elfin girl who lived on these Downs even before the time 
when the Pheenicians travelled to England—if we were to see 

. . . Taffy dancing through the fern 
To lead the Surrey Spring again, 
we should be too busy warning her not to catch her little mocas- 
sined feet in that dirty straw hat brim left by the gipsies to 
notice her diamond-bright eyes, and the places where this early 
British child of Spring could 
Light her little damp wood smokes 

would have to be carefully chosen that she might not sully her 
deer-skin cloak with the dirt of a worn-out camping ground. 

In the first part of the same poem, which he is to be found 
in the volume of Just So Stories, Mr. Kipling tells us how: 

There runs a road by Merrow Down, 
A grassy track to-day it is, 

An hour out of Guildford town, 
Above the River Wey it is; 

There when they heard the horse bells ring 
The ancient Britons dressed and rode 


To watch the dark Phanicians bring 
Theis goods along the Western Road. 
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It is this Western Road, this Tin-way of the Phcenicians, that 
is now so sordidly defiled, whose bordering trees are so wantonly 
hacked and cut, and whose turf is so cruelly despoiled of its 
green freshness. Something must be done with regard to the 
gipsy problem if we would repristinate that gold of rset 
which is the rightful heritage of the Surrey Uplands. 

But a question far more vital than even that of the beauty 
of the Downsisalso at stake, a question not of grass or of trees, but 
of future men and women. What is to happen to the gipsy 
children ? 

Half naked, uncared for, dirty’ beyond belief, untended in 
illness, untaught in health, what is the-future before these poor 
children ? Gipsy children when they are well may go.to.aschool 
for a month; when they are ill they may go into a hospital 
for a day (see November 27 in the Diary), and that is all the 
outside moral or physical help a child may get in that most 
difficult business of growing up into a reasonably right-minded 
and robust human being. Can we wonder that with parents 
too demoralised, idle, or careless to help them, few of these 
poor wanderers ever reach the havens of honesty or of health ? 


AMABEL STRACHEY 


PS. May I add the following as a foot-note to this diurnal 
history. A short time ago there happened to be a gipsy 
child very ill, probably dying, in a neighbouring hospital. 
As I left the hospital one day—the child being, I believe, 
at death’s door—just outside the hospital gate I saw five or 
six gipsy women. They were ragged and dirty, in the 
extreme, and they stood in a line at fairly regular intervals, 
their faces turned to the high wall of the hospital, their 
heads buried in their hands, moaning softly as they slowly 
rocked themselves to and fro. The impression produced 
by the group was essentially an Eastern one and reminded 
me of the pictures of the wailing of the Jews at Jerusalem. 
Was it some kind of incantation or prayer, some vague inherited 
memory of Eastern rites stirring within these women? 

Perhaps some student of gipsy lore may know. 


A.S. 
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OLD FASHIONED 
FABRICS & WARES 
CERTAIN stuffiness, often 
indeed a grandiose and pala- 
tial stuffiness, characterized 
the bedrooms of our Vic- 
: torian forbears: Enclosed 
fourposters; wardrobes of a cyclopean 
solidity; dressing tables, florid with 
strange bellying lines; curtains double 
rowed of dark and dubious hues depend- 
ing by mahogany quoits from monstrous 
cornice poles—with the homely alliance 
of the sandbag to prevent all flow of 
fresh air. 

Heal & Son have had a lion’s share in 
the changing of all that. The fourposter 
itself, emblem of Victorian stuffiness, 
has been reformed by them out of all 
knowledge. The beautiful structure re- 
tained, but the offending dust-collecting 
tester eliminated, the curtains at the 
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foot, air-excluding and concealing the 
beauty of the elegant posts, have been 
removed, and only light curtains re- 
tained at the head. 

You can give a town bedroom half the 
freshness and charm of a country room 
by a care in the selection of bright and 
pleasing washable fabrics for the cur- 
tains, chintz or cretonne, or linens pat- 
terned and plain dyed; the chair cover- 
ings, valances, bed-spreads; the carpets 
of subtle colouring or woven of rushes. 

The most charming of patterns have 
been discreetly selected by this firm 
from old sources and newly reproduced 
with an exact fidelity not only for their 
intrinsic beauty but because no fabrics 
from the designs of the modern go so 
well with the old furniture, original or 
reproduced, which is now such a happy 
fashion. Only those whohave givensome 
time and thought to the matter can have 
any just appreciation of the soft bril- 
liancy of such beautiful stuffs as the de- 
lightful eighteenth century chintzes or 
the tone and tex- 
ture values of the 
rough woven self- 
coloured linens. 

And if you live 
inthecountry, then 
that jolly freshness 
of the new morning 
will find an answer- 


ing grace in a bed- 
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Dinner Service in Leadless Glaze—/U pieces 35s. 


room so decked and furnished, and that 
without any sacrifice of comfort or con- 
venience. 

And in the same key are the revised 
beauties of Old Spode and Wedgwood 
bedroom ware, harmonizing with the 
gay colouring and charmingly ‘‘in the 
picture.” 


BEDDING 


Thebynomeansunimportant question 
of the bed linen & the fundamental com- 
fort-producing properties of the pillows 
and mattresses demand equal attention. 
One knows how much menace to health 
lies in the bedding of which the materials 
are not rigorously sterilized; and tocom- 
fort in the mattress or pillow in which 
the filling is done by inexpert work- 
men or with unsuitable material. In no 
department of the household is a wise 
initial expenditure more justified by the 
results of long and satisfactory wear. 
Heal & Son’s bedding regularly cleaned 
and re-made lasts a lifetime, and in no 
figurativesense. Acentury ofexperience 
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and three quarters of a century of @ 
remier reputation are your guarantee. 
hat and practical tests. 

Some recent patterns in fine inlaid 
linoleum most suitable for the bedroom 
where rugs and mats are used, or for the 
nursery, the schoolroom, the landings 
and the bathrooms, have been recently 
brought out by Heal & Son. 

All or any of the following books 
containing detailed information will be 
sent on application: ‘‘Reproductionsand 
Adaptations,” ‘‘Old-fashioned Fabrics 
and Wares,” ‘‘Casement Curtains,” 
** Notes on Bedding.” 


HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON : W 
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AFFECTATION IN GARDENING 


It is sometimes possible to have too much of a good thing. What 
person is there who has not a rooted dislike to chocolate, straw- 
berry jam, or some delicacy on which they have indulged too 
freely at an early period in their existence. Poor Peggie of 
¥ Hood’s creation hated the smell of roses! How many a man in 
4 after life has eschewed church-going altogether owing to the 
|} painful recollections of weary hours spent in high pews, with 
| | words of an unintelligible discourse dimly sounding in his ears. 
It is a melancholy thought that gardening may suffer neglect in 
| the next generation from mistaken zeal at the present time. 
Yet fashion has before now played as cruel pranks. The history 
of gardening from remote times is but a series of revivals and 
relapses. In early days the falling off came with some warlike 
upheaval; later on it can generally be attributed to an overdose 
of a fashion. The extravagance of the imitators of Le Notre 
| led to the abandonment of his designs; the ludicrous excesses of 
| topiary work, shown up by the scathing pen of Pope, resulted 
in the advent of the natural style, which in turn became 
| exaggerated until the banishment of flowers was followed by a 
reaction which brought about the bedding-out system, from 
which the present generation has slowly been emancipated. It 
cannot be denied that horticulture in all its branches has made 
great progress during the last fifteen years; at the same time it is 
well to pause and consider whether this revival rests on asolid 
foundation or is only of mushroom growth. 

No one could say the encouragement of a literary taste was 
otherwise than good, yet literature suffered from the pedantries 
i of the “Femmes Savantes” and higher education from the 
eceentricities of the “blue stocking.” Surely the gardening 
slang, if I may so call it, which many amateurs adopt nowadays, 
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both in books and conversation, is a misfortune. Some modern 
writers seem to think a tone of banter is essential when writing of 
flowers, and generally employ a kind of jaunty, familiar style. 
The analogy between colour and sound makes the comparison of 
soft shades and low tones, and startling colours and loud sounds, 
highly descriptive. But surely this is now carried to excess when 
a well-known writer speaks of his garden being rendered “ unin- 
habitable” by the “ magenta squalls” of a plant. In other 
volumes by various writers of both sexes the “ piercing shrillness ” 
of some greenish flower or the “ boisterous joy” expressed by 
“pink, bright yellow and red,’ or the “almost unendurable 
shrill note” of a crimson is proclaimed. Or, again, it is a pink 
which “squawks awfully at the bricky, bloody scarlet” of a 
poppy, that is lamented, while in some other book the same 
poppies “‘ have a bold, joyous, ‘ devil-may-care’ sort of bravado,” 
and the biggest “are positive jingoes.” Yet another writer 
denounces yellow as “an arrogant, upstart, vulgar colour,’ and 
only admits that some half-dozen yellow blooms “ are bearable.” 
Colour-schemes are, perhaps, the chief feature of modern gar- 
dening, and the artistic taste displayed in grouping is generally 
keenly appreciated. The eye is now more sensitive than during 
the undisputed reign of geraniums and calceolarias, and is less 
tolerant of a discordant note, but such affectation as to pretend 
you cannot sit in your garden because a pink or yellow flower is 
not quite in harmony with your feelings is as comic as any of the 
fancies of former generations. The votaries of the landscape 
school of gardening so greatly ‘‘ abhorred” the straight avenues 
they cut down, that one of them declared, to be obliged to walk 
down a long avenue was “as disagreeable a sentence as to be 
condemned to labour at the galleys.’ We may laugh at such 
sentiments, but what will future gardeners say of some of our 
own whims ? 

Anything that savours of the artificial must be injurious to 
good gardening. A writer some ten years ago ridiculed the 
‘lady gardener bore” when the fashion was only in its infancy. 
Now it would only be too easy to “take off” the gushing would-be 
gardener who thrusts her “ Dorothy Perkins” or her /pomea rubro- 
coerulea on her friends until she becomes as tiresome as her Early 
Victorian sister with her complaints of “‘ cook” or “Sarah Ann.” 
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It is no new idea that a simple life surrounded by artistic 
objects and floral delights is one of the most enjoyable and 
ennobling. Pericles said, “We... provide for our weary 
spirits relaxations from toil . . . our homes are beautiful and 
elegant . . . we are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our 
tastes.” Cicero took “a delight in husbandry beyond belief.” 
Again, after a lapse of eighteen centuries, Lord Chesterfield 
wrote to a friend: “The furor hortensis has seized me, and my 
acre of ground here affords me more pleasure than kingdoms do 
to kings.” Yet in the twentieth century each fresh victim of 
“ furor hortensis”’ thinks that he has made a real discovery, and 
at once publishes a volume to describe the charms of his or her 
own particular little Paradise. The garden is barely planted 
before the public is asked to share the satisfaction of the delighted 
owner, and to speculate as to the future fate of the plants it 
contains. Some microbe of the modern thirst for advertisement 
and publicity seems to have crept into our gardens. It cannot 
be a healthy sign, so foreign is it to all that makes gardening most 
precious. The greatest charm of a garden is the silent growth, 
the months of unseen toil, the days “at grubbing weeds from 
gravel paths with broken dinner-knives,” and “killing slugs on 
borders,” which so surely bring their own reward in the boun- 
teous glory of summer. The response of a garden to its lover is 
a joy so deep and subtle any affectation mars it. The love must 
be real and the enthusiasm must ring true or the whole beauty 
and poetry will vanish. Of course there must be books for 
reference, books for handing on a lifelong experience to others, 
books to guide, to suggest, and to teach not only how to plant 
but how to enjoy—how to get to the heart of a garden and to 
gather the best from it. But the secret can only be grasped 
when the feeling is natural and not strained. Thousands have 
found the garden an antidote for boredom, something that 
soothes and satisfies when other pleasures have failed, or, as an 
old writer declared of an orchard, it “‘ takes away the tediousenesse 
and heavie load of three or four score years.” No rivalry in 
gardening could work these wonders. The possession of the finest 
rock garden, the greatest quantity of blue flowers, the largest 
daffodils, or even the daintiest of “‘ cottage” gardens, only pro- 
duces a melancholy satisfaction, like that experienced by Alphonse 
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Karr’s friend after he had obtained the bulb of the most coveted 
tulip, yet dared not divulge its name. Unless the mainspring is 
pure and unadulterated by any grain of self-advertisement or blind 
following of fashion there can be no lasting satisfaction. Garden- 
ing is such humbling work. There is so much to be learnt, life is 
not long enough to discover half the hidden beauties of the most 
familiar flowers, let alone the wonders and needs of plants from 
every clime. How often have I felt an unreasoning, foolish 
annoyance on being asked ‘“‘ When did you take wp gardening ?” 
To “ take up” gardening because it is a fashion, to buy thousands 
of bulbs, and to have a glowing herbaceous border, even to write 
lists of names at shows and to study catalogues, is not enough for 
genuine gardening. If the passion is to last there must be more 
than a display—the love must be real and the knowledge which 
backs it not superficial only. 

The most remarkable feature of the modern revival has been 
the opening up of horticulture to women as a profession instead 
of merely a pastime. This is undoubtedly an inestimable benefit 
to women. There has been in the past so much overcrowding, 
and consequent low standard of remuneration, in the teaching 
profession and among secretaries, clerks and typists that the 
fresh air and wholesome life of the garden has indeed been a 
welcome outlet for many a girl. Chiefly has it benefited those 
who felt the office stool uncongenial and would in most cases 
have been failures in that walk of life, but who found a practical 
safety-valve for their energies and a healthy, happy life in the 
garden. Women have proved that they can garden and do it 
well, either as paid head gardeners or setting up for themselves 
as market or “ jobbing” gardeners, or simply doing this work in 
their own homes. But there are dangers of affectation in every 
sphere of the work. The pioneers realised that a long and arduous 
training was necessary. They mastered both theory and prac- 
tice; but now that it is the fashion for one girl, out of a large 
family of girls who must earn their living, to take to gardening as 
a profession the training is often cut short. A little knowledge in 
this case is indeed a dangerous thing. A few girls assuming they 
can undertake work and do it creditably with insufficient ex- 
perience, will damage the prospects in that field of employment for 
all women that come after them. The leaders of the movement 
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have realised this, and efforts are being made to establish 
a horticultural certificate which is a reliable guarantee of 
efficiency. But pupils must appreciate the immense amount 
there is to learn, or they will find the old gardener they despise 
because he cannot talk glibly of the merits of the newest florists’ 
varieties or pronounce Latin names, and knows nothing of 
colour harmonies, can achieve much more than they in the 
long run. 

One surety for the permanence of the present craze is the many 
causes which have led to the rapid strides in gardening. Among 
the most important are the increased knowledge of the possibilities 
of hybridising, the effects of soils and manures, faster communica- 
tion, and the opening up of new countries. The plentiful 
importation of bulbs from Japan, the wealth of new plants 
discovered in China, the ransacking of the mountain ranges of 
the world and the steppes of Siberia—all these and many other 
factors, have contributed to accelerate the rising tide of fashion 
and satisfy the craving for beauty and novelty in the garden. 
We are apt to think that individuals control the fashions in 
flowers, but the plants themselves have a great deal to say in the 
matter. The bedding-out craze would never have reached such 
a height, had it not been that all the most showy new varieties 
which were being introduced from the Cape or the West of 
America were tender plants or half-hardy annuals, which had 
to be shown off somehow, and the greenhouses were not vast 
enough for their display. More recently the love for hardy 
old-fashioned flowers which first produced the wild garden, 
herbaceous border, and bulb-strewn glades, has been stimulated 
by the great additions to hardy plants within the last few 

ears. 
‘ Gardens are so beautiful at the present time it seems impossible 
to go back, yet fashion is so fickle an overdose soon sickens the 
lukewarm adherent. Bad copies of the best rock gardens, 
comical imitations of a supposed Japanese garden, extravagant 
vaunting of colour-schemes, any pose or mannerism or ignorant 
boasting may spoil all and bring about the inevitable reaction. 
If shows are attended for the sole object of meeting friends and 
being thought up to date, even the great International Exhibition 
which is to mark this year for horticulturists will fail in its object. 
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There is still so much to be disclosed and learnt in horticulture 
that the words of Columella, that great authority of all gardeners 
in ancient and medieval times, are even more significant now 
than when pronounced in the first century a.p. “The culture of 
gardens,” he wrote, “is now in very great request . . . wherefore 
we must be more careful and diligent than our ancestors were in 
delivering precepts and directions for the cultivation of gardens,” 
and I would add also in being sure that our love of them is 
genuine and unaffected. 


Autcta M. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, April 9, 1912 

Mexico and politics monopolise public attention, and for the 
moment Mexico is a more fruitful topic of discussion than candi- 
dates, delegates or platforms. Mr. Taft could easily plunge the 
country into war with Mexico, or rather, to use the approved 
term, he could “intervene,” and when one nation intervenes 
in the affairs of another it does so with force of arms, which 
means war. The President has no thought either of intervention or 
war, and he has steadfastly resisted the pressure that has been 
put upon him either to threaten or to provoke Mexico. He wants 
peace, not war, and only the action of Mexico itself or some unto- 
ward incident will make it impossible for him to prevent war. 

From two sides pressure is put upon the President to intervene. 
Perhaps the heaviest pressure comes from certain important 
American financial and commercial interests who have many 
millions invested in Mexican enterprises and would, quitenaturally, 
prefer the security and certainty that could be relied on under 
an American protectorate than the uncertainty and turmoil 
always to be feared so long as Mexico is at the mercy of a dictator 
or a President who has to depend on bayonets for his power, 
and who is never certain from day to day of the loyalty of the 
bayonets. The men whose millions are invested in Mexican 
mines and plantations and railways and other enterprises, which 
are of an extremely profitable character, care absolutely nothing 
about Mexican politics or international politics. In Latin America 
there are only two courses for a man to pursue. He must either 
“stand in” with the Government and pay what the Government 
demands for protection, or he becomes a rebel so as to overthrow 
the Government in the hope that he can get out of the new 
Government what was denied him by the old. As a matter of 
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self-interest purely, foreigners whose money was invested in Mexico 
were wise enough to maintain amicable relations with the President 
and the Governors of the States in which they carried on business. 
So long as Diaz was President this arrangement was satisfactory, 
for Diaz ruled his country, not figuratively but literally. He was 
the ruler of Mexico, as every one from the peon to the highest 
dignitary in the Republic knew. And Diaz, despite his faults, 4 
was a remarkable man, and wise. He was wise enough to see 
that what Mexico needed more than anything else was foreign 
capital to develop its marvellously rich natural resources, and 
realising this he gave encouragement to foreign capital. The 
millions English and American and French and German investors 
poured into Mexico were in no danger. The foreigner was protected. 
Diaz conducted his foreign relations with shrewdness and common 
sense and enjoyed the good-will of the world. 

So long as Diaz ruled there was no complaint, but since his 
power was broken and he was driven from his country an exile 
there has been nothing but confusion, uncertainty and danger. 
What the future of Mexico is to be no one can prophesy. The 
Mexicans, a great many well-informed, and I believe impartial, 
persons have told me, are unfitted for self government, and 
neither by training nor temperament can they successfully 
maintain a republican form of government. Names, of course, 
mean nothing, it is the thing itself that really counts. Mexico 
under Diaz was nominally a republic; as a matter of fact it was 
an autocracy. The salvation of Mexico, I have been told, is an 
autocrat, who must be a strong, vigorous, powerful, intelligent 
man, who must know the peculiar character of his own people 
and be a man of the world in the best sense; who must stand 
between the foreigner and the native—for the Mexican has no 
love for the foreigner, the American especially—and yet not 
show too great a preference for the foreigner and arouse the 
suspicion of the native. Ifsuch a man there be in Mexico he will 
put himself at the head of affairs and Mexico may enjoy another 
long era of peace and material prosperity, but up to the present 
time the man has not been discovered. Every one has the highest 
respect for Mr. Madero, the present President, but whether true or 
false, the general opinion he has created is that of a well-meaning 
ut weak man, who palters when he ought to be decisive, and is 
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timid when he should show courage. His friends say that what 
has been called weakness is the highest proof of his strength, 
for he has respected the laws and the constitution, and instead 
of resorting to the methods that gave Diaz his reputation—and 
the temptation was of course great—he has walked the narrow 
path of legal restriction. 


Pressure is put on the President to intervene by the Yellow 
Press, which lives upon sensations, and nothing, of course, 
is quite so sensational as a war. These newspapers are pursuing 
the same tactics now that they did prior to the war with Spain, 
and they were largely responsible for inflaming public opinion 
and making it appear that their crusade was a righteous one 
and war with Spain holy. Staring headlines told of Spanish 
“atrocities”? and the barbarities of which the downtrodden 
Cubans were the helpless victims; no distinctions were made 
between Cubans and Americans; the life of every American 
in Cuba was in peril. The same methods are now being followed. 
Actual occurrences are not only exaggerated and perverted 
and an ordinary murder made to do duty as a “ massacre,” 
but murders and massacres are invented, if the statements of 
persons in a position to know can be relied on. All this is done 
for sensational purposes and to enable these newspapers to 
demand of the President in double-leaded articles and leaders 
how much longer he will hesitate before doing his duty and 
send an army to protect Americans in Mexico, whose lives 
are in constant peril. The President remains unmoved either 
by threat or appeal. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the situation is sufficiently serious 
to cause grave concern. Almost the whole of Mexico is in a 
state of disorder; anarchy prevails; life and property is 
insecure. President Madero has a fighting force all told of rather 
less than 20,000 men tq@keep in order a country with an area of 
767,000 square miles and a population of 14,000,000, 10,000,000 
of whom are of the lowest class and uneducated, who have no 
respect for law and fear only power, and who can be easily induced 
to follow a leader who makes extravagant promises. A recent 
writer has perhaps not without truth said : 


The Mexicans are wholly temperamental, acting upon impulse or self- 
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interest always, never with thought or high-mindedness. It must not be 
deduced that there are no honourable and thoughtful Mexicans; there are many 
but the unhappy state of affairs in their country has been brought abvuut by the 
fact that these are in the hopeless minority. 


When Madero first came to the Presidency a show of firmness 
and a vigorous use of the army might have put down without 
much strain the revolt of Zapata in the state of Morelos, who 
was one of the Madero chiefs in the Diaz revolution. Madero 
temporised, vacillated and appealed to Zapata’s sense of 
patriotism instead of teaching him a needed lesson with cold 
steel. What at first was nothing more serious than brigandage 
owing to the impotence of the Government assumed the pro- 
portions of a rebellion, and this was the opportunity ambition 
had been seeking. Zapata, only a few months ago almost 
unknown, became a foe for Madero to reckon with; Vasquez 
Gomez, a deposed member of the Madero Cabinet, has proclaimed 
himself a “ provisional President’ and is seeking to overthrow 
Madero; Pascual Orozco, one of Madero’s generals in the last 
revolution, is now at the head of an army and fighting his former 
chief. The adherents of Diaz, the “ cientificos” as they are 
called, are opposed to Madero because they would like to see 
the old régime restored. They have little hope of bringing Diaz 
back to power, but they want to see a Diazist in the Presidency 
and the autocratic Diaz rule restored. Madero believes that 
his people are fit to govern themselves and if they will be patient 
and give him time to institute the reforms he has promised all 
will be well. The “ cientificos”’ scoff at Madero for a dreamer, 
an idealist, a philosopher with his head in the clouds. Madero 
they say is a Mexican who knows nothing of the Mexican. 
Constitutional government they laugh at. “Teach fear first,” 
one of them said not long ago, “and respect for the law will 
follow.” 

It is the general opinion that Madero{s days as President are 
numbered and that he will have to turn over the government 
to one of his numerous rivals, which one it does not particularly 
matter, for in all probability his tenure will be as short and full of 
trouble as that of his predecessor. So long as the Mexicans care to 
amuse themselves by setting up and pulling down Presidents and 
fighting among themselves, neither on moral nor material grounds 
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is the United States required to interfere, but there is always 
the danger of American property being destroyed and American 
lives sacrificed, and an appeal being made to the Washington 
Government for protection. That is an appeal no President dare 
ignore. Perhaps not at once, but not improbably in the near 
future, the United States may have to exercise the same super- 
vision over Mexico that it now does over Cuba. A great many 
Mexicans, I am told, would not be averse to this sort of a pro- 
tectorate, for it would bring security to life and property and 
eventually might lead to progress. The experiment has worked 
well in Cuba, and if in Cuba why not in Mexico ? 


The disorders in Mexico have been made use of by the Japano- 
phobes, who see in everything the cloven foot of Japan. A 
year ago when Madero was in rebellion against Diaz, the American 
press was full of sensational stories of Japan giving financial 
assistance to Madero in the hope of embroiling the United States, 
which would be Japan’s opportunity to make war on the United 
States. The stories were so fantastic that seemingly no one out- 
side of a mad-house ought to have been imposed upon, yet they 
were apparently seriously believed, and to strengthen the reports 
there were circumstantial accounts of a secret treaty between 
Japan and Mexico; some of the more enterprising newspapers 
even giving the “full text” of this important convention. 
Japan, as every one knows who reads the Yellow Press, has long 
coveted a base in the Western Hemisphere, and Mexico had 
agreed to cede territory in the Gulf of California that could be 
converted into a naval station, which would of course be a menace 
to the United States. That both Japan and Mexico would flaunt 
the United States by defying the Monroe Doctrine was to be 
taken as a matter of course, for it was an insult to the intelligence 
of Japan no less than that of Mexico to imagine either Power so 
unfamiliar with the traditional policy of the United States not 
to know that the cession by Mexico to an Asiatic power would be 
resisted by the United States. The matter, however, assumed 
such proportions that President Taft felt compelled to investigate 
the rumours and he convinced himself that they were absolutely 
without foundation. Mexico thought that all that was necessary 
on her part was to call attention to that article of her Consti- 
tution which forbids the cession of territory. 
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The existing revolution has revived the Mexico-Japanese 
scare, and Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, has been made its 
victim. Mr. Lodge is a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate and has the reputation of being a close 
student of foreign affairs, but even he was not proof against the 
fear of Japan. Mr. Lodge introduced a resolution requesting 
the President to furnish the Senate with the information in his 
possession touching the alleged attempt of Japan to obtain a 
coaling-station on Magdalena Bay. There was an intimation 
that Mr. Lodge knew certain facts which it was advisable officially 
to have made public, the newspapers were again full of extravagant 
statements of Japanese intrigues, and it was covertly suggested 
that Mr. Lodge was acting at the request of the President, who 
was anxious to avail himself of an opportunity to warn Mexico 
and convey a pointed hint to Japan. The sensation was exploded 
by the President informing the Senate that he had no knowledge 
of the alleged attempt of the Japanese Government to acquire 
a Mexican coaling-station or in other ways seeking to secure a 
foothold on Mexican territory, and he has also let it be known 
that Mr. Lodge was not acting as his agent and had not consulted 
him before he introduced his resolution. If Mr. Lodge has any 
information of which the rest of the world is ignorant he has kept 
his knowledge to himself. So the Japanese ghost is for the 
thousandth time laid, but it will be made to flop its arms and 
show its teeth the next time an ambitious or jingo statesman 
wants to get his name into print. Ifa member of Congress were 
to say that he had confidential information that Japan was 
responsible for the coal strike so as to prevent the American 
Navy going to sea, there would be newspapers unscrupulous 
enough to print the absurd story and persons foolish enough 
to believe its truth. 


The contest for Republican delegates goes on with a good 
deal of vigour and considerable bitterness. It is a very 
curious thing that here in 1912 we are exactly back to where 
we were in 1896. The campaign of that year was a test of 
strength between the forces of Radicalism and Conservatism. 
I make use of those terms in lieu of others more exact. They 
are not scientifically accurate, but loosely, and yet narrowly 
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enough, they convey their meaning and express what every one 
understands. In 1896 Mr. Bryan was regarded as a dangerous 
Radical—perhaps his Radicalism was not as great or as dangerous 
as it seemed—and to prevent the country falling into the hands 
of the Radicals the Conservatives, irrespective of past party 
affiliations, pledged their support to Mr. McKinley. Silver, 
condemnation of protection, denunciation of the courts, this, 
that and the other were merely words; and all the words could 
have been compressed into one. Mr. Bryan was a Radical. 
Mr. McKinley was a Conservative. The issue was as straight and 
clean cut as was ever presented to an electorate. Contrary toa great 
many other writers on America, I have always held that at heart 
the Americans are Conservative, even although at times they 
may appear to be extremely Radical and willing to take up with 
any new-fangled device that promises that for which all mankind 
is perpetually seeking—riches and contentment. At any rate, 
1896 was the answer. Conservatism won. 

This year is simply a repetition of sixteen years ago. Mr. Taft 
stands for Conservatism, Mr. Roosevelt for Radicalism; and 
Mr. Taft will be nominated for the same reason that Mr. McKinley 
was nominated and elected. The great forces behind Mr. Taft 
cannot be overcome. These include not only what in England 
would be the upper class, but the great bulk of the great middle 
class; and in America as elsewhere it is the middle class that is the 
real bulwark of Conservatism. It is a class that does not give 
encouragement to new ideas or to changes in the existing order. 
It has neither the imagination and love of adventure of the upper 
class nor the recklessness of the lower class. It clings to what 
it has and believes in; it worships its conventions, and is better 
satisfied with what is than what may be if there is any risk 
in change. 

But while one can say with confidence that Mr. Taft will be 
nominated, one is required to be more cautious in discussing the 
election. Mr. Taft is undoubtedly very much stronger to-day 
than he was a couple of months ago, and that accession of strength 
is in a large measure due to Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy. When 
Mr. Roosevelt became a candidate the issue between Conserva- 
tism and Radicalism was joined and it drove every man into 
one camp or the other. So far as the Republican party is 
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concerned the hosts have been marshalled. Again using the parallel 
of sixteen years ago, Mr. Taft’s election this year, as Mr. McKinley’s 
then, depends upon what the Democrats do. If they nominate a 
Radical on a Radical platform in all probability Mr. Taft will be 
elected, for there is no question that Mr. Roosevelt has frightened 
the country—that is the Conservatives, whom I believe are in the 
majority—and this fear has sobered them and made them dread 
even greater dangers. If, on the other hand, the Democrats 
nominate a Conservative and the platform is also Conservative, 
then no one can predict the outcome. It will be nip and tuck, 
with the chances rather in favour of the Democrat than Mr. 
Taft. 

Will the Democrats nominate a Conservative ? Not if present 
indications count for anything. There are four avowed Demo- 
cratic candidates—Mr. Clark, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Mr. Wilson, the Governor of New Jersey; Mr.Harmon, 
the Governor of Ohio; and Representative Underwood, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House. 
The first two are generally regarded as Radicals, the others as 
Conservatives; and up to the present time the race has been 
between Mr. Clark and Governor Wilson, who are running neck 
and neck, with Governor Harmon a bad third and Mr. Under- 
wood nowhere. It is the general belief that the Democratic 
nominee will be either Mr. Clark or Governor Wilson, but it is 
too early for any one to be able to do more than guess. In a 
Democratic convention there is always the possibility of a “ dark 
horse,” that is a compromise, because it requires a two-thirds 
vote to nominate, which makes it comparatively easy for the 
leading candidates to prevent the nomination of their rivals, and 
after fruitless balloting they are forced to accept a compromise. 
In a Republican convention a majority nominates, which is the 
reason that the outcome of a Democratic convention is always 
more uncertain than a Republican. 


American politicians always fear a “ bolt,” that is, a schism 
inthe party sufficiently serious to lead to an open revolt and 
the nomination of a candidate in opposition to the candidate 
regularly nominated. There is seldom a convention held when 
there is not a great deal of talk of a bolt, but it rarely materialises, 
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and with a single exception there has never been an influential 
third party in American politics. The sole exception is the 
Republican party, an offshoot of the Whig party, born fifty-six 
years ago. At its birth the Republican party could hardy be 
called a combination of all the talents, but it was certainly a union 
of elements so antagonistic that it ought to have gone to pieces 
even before it was formed, and undoubtedly would if they had not 
been cemented by a great and inspiring motive. For years the 
Whigs had paltered with the issue of slavery, making one cowardly 
and ineffectual compromise after the other. Finally conscience 
revolted. The new party was composed of all the elements 
opposed to slavery, of men who were as far apart on all other 
questions as Abolitionists and Democrats, “Free Soilers” and 
“ Know Nothings,’ but who sank minor differences to stand 
shoulder to shoulder to crush slavery. It is not at all improbable 
that the Republican party would have gone to pieces, just as 
similar coalitions have been wrecked in English politics, if it 
had not been for the civil war, which was not only the raison @ ére 
for the Republican party but kept it in power for a quarter of 
a century. 

Conceding Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat, people ask whether Mr. 
Roosevelt will not bolt and place himself at the head of the 
dissatisfied element in the Republican party. Nothing, I think, 
is more unlikely. Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly believes he was 
justified in seeking the nomination and that there was a desire 
on the part of the country to have him return to the White 
House, but he is a good party man, and when the party has spoken 
he will acquiesce in its verdict. Senator La Follette might more 
likely lead a bolt, but even that is doubtful, and it would not 
have serious consequences. 

The Democrats also dread a bolt, and they fear that if a 
Conservative is nominated Mr. Bryan will stop at nothing to 
bring about his defeat. It is not at all unlikely that Mr. Bryan 
will oppose a candidate who does not meet with his approval, 
but it is to be questioned whether Mr. Bryan, would endeavour 
to secure his own nomination as an independent as that would 
place him in a very embarrassing position. For years Mr. Bryan 
has denounced those Democrats who bolted his nomination in 
1896 and voted either for Mr. McKinley or refrained from voting ; 
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and one of the reasons why Mr. Bryan so bitterly opposes 
Governor Harmon is that Mr. Harmon, who served in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second cabinet as Attorney General, followed the example 
of his illustrious chief and turned his back on Mr. Bryan, which 
he has never forgiven. If now Mr. Bryan were to bolt the 
Democratic nomination he would forfeit the confidence of 
thousands of Democrats, to whom “party regularity” is a 
fetish. 


I have before referred to the enormous amount paid by the 
Government to pensioners of the civil war, the majority of whom, 
according to Members of Congress and the Press, are neither 
morally nor legally entitled to the bounty; and only a few days 
ago the House of Representatives passed a Bill that will increase 
the annual pension charge of £30,000,000 by £3,000,000 a year. 
Not content with having passed laws which give to practically 
every man who served in the Union Army a pension, whether 
wounded or not, no matter how brief his term of service, Congress 
passes every week or two what are known as private pension Bills 
for the benefit of favoured individuals, and these Bills are usually 
passed without debate and require no more time than is necessary 
for the Clerk to read, at breakneck speed, the text of the Bill. 
Occasionally a member protests at the passage of these Bills, but 
his protest is without result. The other day when 250 of these 
Bills were passed “‘ under suspension of the rules,” which limits 
debate to the opposition to twenty minutes and precludes the 
possibility of an amendment, a member said : 

I have a bill here, introduced by the genial gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Pepper] for Thomas Brown. Gentlemen will find it on page 38. He is 
sixty-four years old now. He must have joined the army when he was only 
fifteen years of age. I do not understand how he could have gotten in at that 
age. On looking at the laws I find that a person could not enlist until he was 
seventeen, but according to this statement he got in when he was fifteen. He 


enlisted on the 10th of May, 1864, stayed in the service until the 24th of 
September, 1864—four months and fourteen days.” 


He went on to tell the House that Thomas Brown had drawna 
pension of $12 a month for sixteen years, but it was now proposed 
to increase his pension to $24 a month. The man was never in 
a battle and had never suffered any injury from his service. He 
was not in want, yet he was to be paid $24 a month simply 
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because a Congressman, anxious to curry favour with the 
“soldier vote,” was willing to purchase popularity at the expense 
of the Treasury. 

An even more scandalous case was related by an Illinois 
member. 


Why in the name of courage and public decency [he said] do you not defend 
these infernal frauds written in this Bill, which no man yet has dared rise on 
the floor and undertake to justify? Why do you dodge behind the old soldier, 
crippled in battle, whom none of us would deny a liberal pension? Instead of 
seeking that refuge, why do you not step out in the open and explain why you 
pension a mock soldier who enlisted but six days before the surrender at 
Appomattox and never saw a battle? The war was over before he reached the 
scene, yet he has drawn $5000 from the Treasury as a war hero, and now you 
double his pension by this Bill. Why do you not defend that? You dare not 
try it. Sirs, we have given instances of deserters and impostors in these bills 
name by name and item by item, and put them in the record. You dodge 
them now; you will answer them later on. You come to-day, for the first time 
in the parliamentary history of legislative procedure, and move to suspend the 
rules—suspend all rules—and pass two hundred and fifty private pension grabs, 
subject to no amendment, no right of recommitment, no right of consideration, 
no right of fiveeminute-rule debate. Every vestige of deliberation denied, 
save twenty minutes to each side. 


But of course the Bills were passed. They always are. The 
Republicans have to cater to the “ old soldier” and the Demo- 
crats, facing a Presidential election, do not think it wise to 
antagonise this sentiment or to give their opponents a weapon. 
The Democrats, being in the majority in the House, could of 
course prevent pension legislation, but they are no more courageous 
than the Republicans in protecting the Treasury against the 
assaults of the pensioners. 

A. Maurice Low. 


Postscript. April 15. Since the above was written, the 
results of the primaries in Illinois and Pennsylvania have increased 
Mr. Roosevelt’s total of delegates by about 125, the exact number 
depending upon the delegates he controls in Pennsylvania, which 
cannot be determined until the official returns are received. Mr. 
Roosevelt now has approximately 170 delegates instructed for 
him and Mr. Taft 350. Of the 58 delegates elected in Illinois 
Mr. Roosevelt secured all but two, and of the 76 delegates from 
Pennsylvania it is not believed that more than 10 will vote for 
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Mr. Taft. It was expected by Mr. Taft’s managers that Mr. 
Roosevelt would have a majority of the Illinois delegates, but 
a popular vote of more than two to one in favour of the ex- 
President did not enter into their calculations and was a severe 
disappointment to them. In Pennsylvania they counted with 
confidence on having three-quarters of the delegates, and the 
reversal of these figures is a bitter blow. They ascribe the 
Pennsylvania defeat to the resentment of the farmers to Canadian 
reciprocity and the discontent of the 170,000 coal-miners, the 
bulk of whom voted for Mr. Roosevelt; but the explanations do 
not compensate for the loss of delegates. In round numbers 
there are 500 delegates yet to be elected to the nominating 
Convention, of these Mr. Taft must obtain 200 to secure the 
nomination and Mr. Roosevelt 370. Mr. Taft’s managers say 
they are certain the required number of delegates will be 
secured, but they admit that Mr. Roosevelt’s success in Illinois 
and Pennsylvania has made the contest less one sided than it 
was a couple of weeks ago, and their confidence in the Conserva- 
tive element in the country being in the majority is now shaken. 
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THE SALON, 1673-1800 


Wuutst nearly every phase of French art has been dealt with 
exhaustively, it seems strange that so attractive a subject as 
the Salon should have been so much neglected. Beyond a 
gossipy little volume, “ Histoire Anecdotique,” by Théodore 
Gosselin, published in 1881, I know of no attempt to deal with 
itin a comprehensive manner. M. J.J. Guiffrey in 1873 compiled 
a volume of “‘ Notes et Documents Inédits sur les Expositions 
du XVIIT* Siécle,” in which he has printed from national and 
other archives a remarkable series of curious and most interesting 
letters and other papers which form an invaluable contribution 
to an exhaustive history of the Salon; and perhaps in time we 
shall have that History, of which there is as yet no sign. The 
task will not be an easy one, seeing that the period covers nearly 
two centuries and a half. 

In spite of the fact that the Salon has a start of a century 
of our Royal Academy, it has had only 129 exhibitions as compared 
with 143 heldin Rondon. In point of number of exhibits, however, 
all comparison ceases; and it is only necessary to mention that 
whilst last year’s Salon contained 5432 exhibits (to say nothing 
of the New Salon’s 2660 numbers), at Burlington House there 
were only 1975. With the French, however, art is an instinct and 
a passion; with us it is only an incident. In spite of wars and 
other calamities, national and academical, the Royal Academy 
has held an annual exhibition ever since its inception in 1769. 
The French Salon has been held only at irregular intervals, and 
it will be interesting to give, for the first time in English, a 
complete list of the years in which, up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, our neighbours had the privilege of an official art 
exhibition. Of those years in brackets no catalogues were 
issued, and of their constitution, therefore, there is little if any 
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record :—[1667, 1669, 1671], 1673, [1675, 1681, 1683], 1699, 
1704, [1706,* 1725, 1727], 1737, 1738, 1739, 1740, 1741, 1742, 
1743, 1745, 1746, 1747, 1748, 1750, 1751, 1753, 1755, 1757, 1759, 
1761, 1765, 1767, 1769, 1771, 1773, 1775, 1777, 1779, 1781, 1783, 
1785, 1787, 1789, 1791, 1793, 1795, 1796, 1798, 1799, 1800. 

But whilst there was no official Salon in any of the inter- 
vening years there were occasionally other exhibitions which, if 
not officially recognised by the Académie des Beaux-Arts, were 
nevertheless supported by some of its members, or by artists of 
sufficient eminence to give them an official importance. For 
instance the Académie de St. Luc held exhibitions in 1751, 1752, 
1753, 1756, 1762, 1764, and 1774, whilst there was an exhibition 
at the Colisée in 1776, and one at the Elysée in 1797, of which 
catalogues still exist. 

It goes without saying that the early catalogues of the 
Salon, and its rivals, are of the greatest rarity. I believe that 
there are only two, or, at most three, perfect sets in existence, 
one of which (with the first in facsimile) is in M. Jacques Doucet’s 
splendid art library in the Rue Spontini, Paris. Fortunately 
for art students the extreme rarity of these invaluable “ docu- 
ments’ is no longer a serious handicap, for M. J. J. Guiffrey 
has reprinted these livrets and has so enriched them with his 
annotations that even with a set of the original issues, his reprints 
are indispensable; whilst his Index to the forty-one volumes 
at once places the reader in possession of a key to the whole 
record of French art during its most splendid period. 

Almost all that we know of the first two or three Salons is 
that they were visited by Colbert, and that they were held 
either in March or April. The 1673 Salon was held on August 14 
so as to coincide with the birthday of the King (Louis XIV.) ; 
whilst that of ten years later was retarded on account of the 
death of the Queen and was not opened till September. During 
the reign of Louis XV., or rather from 1742, the Salon was opened 

n St. Louis’s day (August 25), and remained open until St. 
Matthew’s day (September 21), and this custom more or less 
prevailed until 1791, when the opening took place in September. 

* This year’s Salon only lasted one day, August 25, the occasion of the /ée 


du roi, and the exhibits were the morcewux de réception and the objects of art 
belonging to the Académie. 
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Very little can be said here of the circumstances which led up 
to the institution of the Salon—for these would in themselves 
take up many pages. It may, however, be mentioned that the 
Académie des Beaux Arts had long agitated for a public exhibition, 
and in 1663 it was decided that there should be one annually, in 
the Salle de Séances in the Louvre, and that it should be opened 
on the first Saturday in July. Apparently nothing came of it ; 
on January 9, 1666, Colbert decreed that there should be a public 
exhibition every two years, “pendant la semaine sainte;” 
and so it is to the protection, if not to the initiative, of this great 
man that we owe the Salon. For over a century it was a close 
corporation, the object of which was not so much to encourage 
art as to display the works of those officially recognised as 
eminent painters and sculptors ; and so jealously did the members 
guard their privileges that, whilst in the exhibition of 1673 
fifty-one artists had 128 exhibits, in that of 116 years later, 
(1789), these numbers respectively had only increased to eighty- 
nine artists and 402 works. 

The Académie was divided into four classes—(1) the officers; 
(2) the rank and file members (which included women) ; (3) the 
agrées or associates, and (4) the amateurs, grand seigneurs and 
“ protectors”? of Art, whose chief functions apparently were 
either to give commissions or to purchase at the exhibitions. 
The Council was made up of the Director, of recteurs, professors 
and various assistants. The associates had no voice in the 
control; their number was not limited, and their election was 
nominally an easy one, providing they submitted a picture which 
the Council regarded as up to the Academical standard; once 
elected, the associate’s right to exhibit was perpetual. After the 
third year he had to submit a new work before he could pass into 
the ranks of the fully fledged academicians. During the latter 
part of the eighteenth century there were sometimes nearly one 
hundred full members and forty associates, not counting honorary 
members. It was in the election of associates—the first step— 
that the Council was often the subject of very pointed criticism, 
for the tortuous reasoning of the combined academy was not 
always obvious either to the candidates or to the public. The 
elections as well as the rejections not infrequently caused a good 
deal of scandal and unrestrained language; so long as the 
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academical spirit and traditions prevailed so long was the 
exhibition often filled with works feeble in design and execution, 
and any new movement excluded from its circle. The candidate, 
therefore, who sought admission had to conform to conditions 
which many considered as not in the interests of art progress. 

The Salon was not at first a paying concern. Unlike our 
Royal Academy, it was not subsidised by the king, who con- 
sidered he had done sufficient by granting it free quarters. The 
Academicians did not relish paying the cost of the exhibitions 
out of their own funds. There were no Salons in 1677 and 1679 
on this account, and this same difficulty explains why there 
were none in many of the succeeding years, except that in 1681 
an exhibition was only with difficulty got together, owing to an 
alleged absence of works sufficiently advanced. In 1737 the 
minister Orry decreed that there should be an exhibition annually, 
but the “ veine academique ” was not sufficiently fecund to keep 
it up, so that, whilst the order was obeyed for the next six years, 
the institution soon became a biennial one. 

The entrance was always free. There was, however, a charge 
of twelve sols* for the livret or catalogue, which was compiled 
by the concierge of the Academy under the supervision of the 
Secretary. At first the receipts from this source went into the 
coffers of the Academy ; but whilst Lépicié held office as Secretary 
they came to be looked upon as the perquisites of the concierge. 
In 1755 Cochin was instrumental in stopping this anomely, and, 
with Chardin as Treasurer, the income from the sale of the 
catalogue was allocated to pay “les debtes les plus pressantes,” 
such as those of the models “‘ qui ne sont pas en état d’attendre,” 
whilst Cochin seems to have edited the catalogue as a matter 
of duty and con amore. His successor Renou complained of the 
loss of his time in doing this work, and solicited for an augmenta- 
tion in the allowances for discharging this duty, which took up 
two months of his time in keeping open house to intending 
exhibitors. His fee for the work was 600 livres. From Renou’s 
letter (dated December 3, 1783) we glean the interesting fact 


* It was not until 1791 that the price of the catalogue was printed on it. 
In 1798 its price was twenty sols (=10d.); by some curious error the 1795 
catalogue was priced at cing livres; but from 1798 and onwards the price was 
75 centimes, 
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that nearly 20,000 copies of the catalogue had been sold at 
twelve sols (or sous), which thus represents a sum of £500. 

With the opening of the Salon and the publication of the 
Catalogue there came the inevitable criticism—usually more or 
less severe, often exceedingly cutting and sometimes partial 
and unfair. From the very first, these criticisms, generally 
anonymous, caused a good deal of fluttering in the academical 
dovecotes, and frantic attempts were made to put a stop to 
them. But it was impossible. The academicians could not 
actively take up cudgels on their own behalf, and their enemies 
pounded them unmercifully. It was excellent fun for the critics 
and the public, whilst to students of art in these later days the 
criticisms have many advantages, for they reveal many facts 
concerning the pictures which are not to be found in the catalogues. 
M. Guifirey has printed a long list of these ephemeral publications, 
and M. Jacques Doucet has succeeded in forming a large collection ; 
the titles in many instances sufficiently indicate the nature of 
the contents. Even the ladies of the Academy were not let off 
scot-free, for in 1783 the Mesdames Guyard, Vallayer-Coster, 
and Lebrun were scarified, and their moral characters impugned. 

Whilst the selection of the pictures for exhibition was largely 
in the hands of a hanging committee, there was over all the 
Surintendant des Batiments Royaux, who was the actual 
Minister of the Fine Arts, and the only intermediary between 
the Academy and the king. This functionary, however, rarely 
exercised his authority over the Salon after the preliminaries had 
been settled. The patronage of the king and his minister was 
no shield against the shafts of public criticism. In 1763, for 
instance, a picture by Baudouin, “un Prétre, catéchisant de 
jeunes Filles,” was withdrawn on the complaint of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. The exhibition of 1773 was so full of “‘ nudites 
et des choses hasardées ” that there was a public outcry, which 
was probably an excellent advertisement, for it does not seem 
that any of them were removed. Even Bachaumont, who was 
not over nice in such matters, noticed a similar tendency in a 
later Salon, which, he said, was remarkable “ sinon le spectacle 
d’une demi-douzaine de balcons charges de jeunes filles, parées, 
les unes de leur charmes naturels, les autres, de tous les em- 
bellissements de la toilette.” There were indeed constant 
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complaints on this score, particularly during the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 

It was originally intended that the exhibitions should be 
held in the Salle des Séances of the Academy of Fine Arts in its 
apartments in the Louvre; but from 1669 to 1683 they were 
held in the galerie of the Palais Royal and in the cour of the 
Hotel de Brion in the Rue Richelieu. From the eighth, that of 1699, 
they occupied the grande galerie of the Louvre, usually the Salon 
Carré, which was known as the Salon, and whence the exhibition 
took the name by which it has since always been popularly 
known, and it was here that the Salon continued to be held 
until 1849, when it was installed in the Tuileries. 

Since, as we have seen, the Salon Catalogues up to 1800 have 
been reprinted (in, however, a very limited number), it is a matter 
of regret that no Frenchman has done for it what Mr. Algernon 
Graves has done for the Royal Academy, in his “ Royal Academy 
Exhibitors, 1769-1904,” in which that industrious compiler has 
methodised in eight large volumes, and has cast the whole of 
the many thousands of entries into one alphabetical dictionary 
according to artists’ names, under each of which is given, in 
chronological order, all the exhibits. An attempt was made to 
do a similar work for the Salon, sixty or more years ago. In 
the Cabinet de V'amateur et de l’antiquaire (1842-5) there were 
two long instalments of such a dictionary ; but this only brought 
the arrangement up to Lagrenée, whilst the Salons thus dealt 
with extended from 1699 (the 1673 catalogue had not yet been 
discovered) to 1789, but no further instalment ever appeared. 
To bring such a work up to the exhibition of last year would 
occupy at least twenty volumes as large as Mr. Graves’s, but it 
would be of the highest value for reference purposes. In such 
a work, of course, the peculiar “ physiognomy”’ of each Salon 
would be entirely obliterated. 

The first dwret or catalogue consists of four small pages, 
and the order of the entries was according to the grade of the 
office-holders ; Le Brun as “ chancelier et Recteur ”’ starts first 
with four works, all classical subjects. There were many 
portraits—Le Fevre, “ Conseiller,”’ had ten—a few landscapes, 
engravings and sculptures. The titles or subjects of the exhibits 
only are given. In 1699 the entries in the catalogue were 
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arranged to correspond with the hanging of the picture; for 
instance, in “'Trumeau” II we should find a portrait of the 

king in bronze, one of the late queen and one of Monseigneur, 
| both in marble, by “ M. Coisevux,” whilst in “ Trumeau” X 
was “le grand Tableau de Messieurs de Ville,” by Largilliére, 
who had twelve other exhibits. The same system of cataloguing 
) was adopted in 1704 and 1737. In 1738 the entries were 

numbered, in some cases the sizes are given, but still the works 
of the various artists are scattered through the catalogue. It is, 
however, in this year, that the names of the exhibitors begin 
to get familiar—La Tour, Chardin, Boucher, Tocqué, Nattier 
and Lancret, all of whom contributed so much to the glory of 
eighteenth-century French art. 

The system of numbering was dropped in 1738 to be resumed 
again in 1740, when, for the first time, the works of each artist 
were catalogued together instead of being scattered, but the 
academicians always took precedence, and the sizes were in 
most cases given; this system of arrangement continued to be 
followed down to and including 1789. Usually each entry was 
| confined to a line or two, but in cases of large historical pictures 

the artist was allowed ample space for his particulars. In 1751, 
for instance, Collin de Vermont sent twenty-one pictures (out 
of thirty-three) dealing with the history of Cyrus, and he took 
up over seven of the thirty-one pages. 

Up to the Revolution the exhibitors were almost wholly 
French and the portraits of French people. One comes across 
a few exceptions. In the way of portraits, for instance, in 1753 
we find one by Tocque of “ M. le Comte d’Albermarle,” the 
English ambassador, “ peint jusqu’aux genouils, en habit uniforme, 
ayant sa main sur un casque,” a few details which should at once 
identify the original if it could be found. Another was by 
Van Loo, of M. Woual, Spanish Ambassador in England ; a third 
was a portrait by Perronneau of “ Milord d’Hunlington,” 
(obviously Huntingdon). Portraits of Spanish, German and 
Russian persons were not uncommon; in 1761 * Nattier’s only 
exhibit was a portrait “de feue Madame Infante en habit de 

* This year’s Salon is the subject of two most interesting articles in the 


Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1908, with numerous thumbenail sketches made in the 
original catalogue by Gabriel de St. Aubin. 
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chasse”’ (five feet by four feet); in 1769 we find a marble bust 
of “la Comtesse d’Egmont” by Ike Moyne. More important 
than all these is the portrait of the King of England by Pasquier 
in the Salon of 1773; the same artist also exhibited portraits of 
the “Duc de Bervick,” and of the “ Marquis de la Janaique,” 
whoever the latter may have been. English, too, in a sense was 
Ollivier’s “ Tae Thé 4 l'anglais ” in the Salon of the Temple with 
the Prince de Conti’s court, in the exhibition of 1777.* In 
that of 1775 De ka Grenée’s two pictures of “ La Candeur ” 
and “‘ Ia Douceur ” are stated as painted for “* Milord Schelburn.” 

Of equal interest to us to-day is the entry in the 1777 catalogue 
of a terra-cotta bust of Benjamin Franklin by M. Caffiery, one 
of the professors; of Franklin again there was a portrait by 
Duplessis in the Salon two years later, and in the same Salon 
there was a bust of him by Houdon. In 1785 Duplessis exhibited 
a portrait of “ M. Ducis l’Américain,” an oval three feet by two 
and a half feet, and in 1789 there was a bust by Houdon of “‘ M. 
Safferson [7.e., Thomas Jefferson], envoyé des Etats le Virginie.” 

As to exhibits by foreign artists from 1763 to 1800, until 
the last exhibition such an event might be taken to be out of the 
question. A careful examination of the forty-one catalogues 
will reveal a few exceptions. Robert Strange (afterwards Sir 
Robert), the Jacobite engraver, was an exception, but he was 
an agrée of the Academy and exhibited in 1765 and 1787. P. J. 
de Loutherbourg,t who was born at Strassburg, was a member 
of the Academy, and exhibited in 1779, eight years after he 
had settled down in London, where he died. G. F. Schmidt, a 
native of Berlin, was received into the Academy and exhibited 
in 1742-3. Frans Swagers, a native of Utrecht, was another 
foreigner, and one of the few who availed themselves of the 
removal of disabilities at the Revolution. He exhibited first 
in 1791, and married a French wife, herself an artist, who appears 
in the Salon of 1798 as the Citoyenne Swagers. 


* The 1777 Salon suddenly became an actualité in 1904 in the discussion as 
to whether the Diana of Houdon at the Hermitage or that at the Louvre was 
the rejected of this year’s exhibition. 

+ This artist is perhaps the only instance of a foreigner holding full 
academical honours in both Paris and London at the same, other than “ honorary.” 
An excellent article on him appeared in this Review in January last, by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, 
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The new order of things dated from 1791, for on August 21 
of that year the National Assembly decreed that all artists, 
French and foreigners, whether members or not of the Academy, 
were equally permitted to exhibit their works. This movement 
was chiefly due to David, who, though a member of the Academy, 
claimed for the arts that equality which they professed in politics. 
There was no precedence even for members of the Academy, 
In the preface to the Salon of 1796 there is an interesting reference 
to the annual exhibition held in London, “On y invite les 
artistes étrangers et régnicoles qui habitent cette ville,” to 
submit their works to the public notice. A reference is also made 
to the English system of the jury refusing to hang “ les ouvrages 
trop médiocres,” and the writer asks, “ kes arts, ont-ils gagné 
en Angleterre, depuis cet usage y existe?’ With the removal 
of restrictions the number of exhibits went up with a bound. 
The number of exhibits in 1789 (the last one of the old 
dispensation) were 350, which increased to 794 in 1791 to over 
1000 in 1793, and for many years the average was not far short of 
1000. The year 1789 was a period of revolution in the Academy, 
for several members accused their colleagues of tyranny, and of 
monopolising all the favours and lucrative posts. A memoir was 
published in which a revision of the constitution was demanded, 
and it was insisted that the associates should be allowed to 
vote. The war degenerated into abusive pamphlets on both 
sides, and continued until the downfall of the monarchy brought 
about a new order of most things. 

Whatever crimes the Republic committed, those in authority 
certainly encouraged art. The Assemblée of 1791 voted 70,000 
livres (or francs) for the purchase of works of art for the Salon. 
No Government as such had hitherto extended such patronage, 
whilst France was now on the brink of bankruptcy and in 
in the throes of Revolution. The whole trend of the time was 
in favour of art; in 1789 a Société des Amis des Arts was formed, 
and soon enrolled 600 members, which quickly reached 1000 
adherents ; in 1790-1 this Society paid 60,000 livres for pictures, 
sculpture and engravings, and in 1792 it spent 72,000 livres. 

From 1791 the effects of the great social upheaval were 
sharply reflected in the portraiture at the Salon. The Royal 
family and the old aristocracy no longer figure on the walls. 
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In 1791, it is true, there was a portrait of “ M. D’Orléans ” by 
Madame Guyard, who painted first so many royal personages 
and afterwards so many Republican leaders. The common 
courtesy titles of Monsieur and Madame affixed to the surnames 
of the painters give way to Citoyen and Citoyenne, and the 
Royal patronage of 1789 was superseded by that of the Assemblée 
National in 1791. Inthe latter year there were two portraits of 
Robespierre, one each of “ De Beauharnois,” of Talleyrand- 
Périgord, the Abbé Maury, the two Lamettes (Charles and 
Alexandre), and of many other deputies, not to mention many 
scenes inspired by the events of the past two or three years. 
Robespierre, Marat, “‘L’ami du Peuple,” Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Danton and other “heroes” of the Revolution occupied a 
prominent part in the Salon of 1793. Subject-pictures included 
two by Desfonts of the “braves sans-culottes ”’ besieging the 
Tuileries.* 

Whilst the Salon of 1795 was not without its many points 
of interest, it was not so aggressively Republican as its predecessor. 
And it was not until 1796 that Napoleon comes into the story, 
so to speak. In this year we have his portrait by Hilaire Le 
Druc, a whole length in uniform in the act of writing an order, 
well known through the engraving by Coqueret. This is 
apparently the first exhibited portrait of him. Most of the 
portraits in the 1798 Salon were, curiously enough, of scientific 
celebrities ; but two pictures, one by Lebardiér and the other by 
Lejeune, were inspired by the tragic death of General Marceau 
(September 23, 1796). ‘‘ Augereau au pont d’Arcole ” was the 
subject of an historical canvas of Thévenin, painted for the 
General himself; and General Berthier’s portrait, painted at 
Milan, was exhibited by Le Gros. In the sculpture section there 
was a bust of Bonaparte by C. L. Corbet, a model in plaster for 
one to be executed in marble “pour le Gouvernement”; and 
another exhibit was Duvivier’s “‘ médaille de Buonaparte, présentée 
& l'Institut.” Only one Bonaparte picture was in the 1799 
Salon, and this was an allegorical piece, “‘ Buonaparte invoquant 


* In connection with these braves sans-culottes we may recall the words of 
Marat himself: “‘ Mal défendu, la Bastille fut prise par quelques soldats et par 
une troupe d’infortunés, Allemands ou provinciaux. Les Parisiens, ces éternels 
badauds, y vinrent par curiosité,” 
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la Fortune,” by Ravault; indeed this year’s Salon was remarkable 
for its allegorical pieces, many of which were inspired by the 
struggles through which France was passing. The Salon of 
1800 contained several exhibits in which Bonaparte was the 
central figure. Six sketches dealt with the departure of the 
squadron from Toulon for Egypt, and even more interesting 
than these is the marble statue of the great leader executed by 
order of the Directoire “ pendant l’expédition d’Egypte,” by 
Corbet—evidently the work of which, as stated above, a plaster 
bust had been exhibited two years previously. The supple- 
mentary pictures (or those which arrived too late to be included 
in their proper order in the catalogue) included the portrait of 
the First Consul on horseback by F. A. Le Gros. 

It is with the establishment of a new order of things that 
this brief notice may stop. And whilst it has been impossible 
to deal with all the manifold features of the Salon from 1673 
to 1800, it has perhaps been sufficiently demonstrated that, in 
spite of the many histories of French art, its real story and its 
progress can only be studied in these catalogues. Slovenly 
compiled as they often were, they yet remain of absorbing interest 


to the chronicler and student of art. 
W. Roperts. 
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AUSTRALIA’S GREATEST DANGER 


THE greatest danger to Australia, and one of the greatest dangers 
to the whole British Empire, lies in the vast unoccupied Northern 
Territory of the Australian Commonwealth. The Northern 
Territory has an area of 523,620 square miles. It is two and a 
half times the size of France, and constitutes nearly one-sixth 
of the Australian continent. It has a seaboard of 1240 miles, 
several splendid harbours, and a series of navigable rivers. 
Four-fifths of the Territory lie within the tropics. It has only 
been imperfectly explored, but 162,100 square miles are classified 
as indifferent, though containing mining possibilities; 148,000 
square miles contain patches of good pastoral country with un- 
certain rainfall; 34,000 square miles are described as good pastoral 
country, and another 29,000 miles as first-class, both subject to 
intermittent tropical rain; and 150,000 square miles are essen- 
tially tropical, with rainfall to correspond. Of the last-named 
area, a coast belt of 80,000 square miles, equivalent in size to 
the whole of Java, is known to contain much land suitable for 
tropical agriculture. Only forty per cent. of the soil of Java 
is under cultivation, but the island supports a population of 
thirty millions. In 1881 the white population of the Northern 
Territory was 670, of whom 550 were male adults. In 1908 the 
white population was 1081, of whom 577 were male adults. 
In twenty-seven years the white male adult population of the 
Territory increased by twenty-seven, or at the rate of one white 
man a year.* There were in addition, in 1908, resident Chinese, 
Japanese, and other foreigners showing a total of 1892 souls, 
and there were also about 13,600 aborigines, mostly in the 
coastal area. The total population of the Northern Territory, 


* In 1910 the white male adults numbered 739. The addition was chiefly 
due to gold discoveries, and the population was then said to be stationary. 
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counting whites, Asiatics, and aborigines, was thus 16,573 in 
1908; and since that year the increase has been inconsiderable. 

These details are by way of preface. The broad fact which 
emerges from them is that one of the richest areas in the world, 
emphatically earmarked for the white race, is, after seventy-five 
years of direct possession, occupied by appreciably less than a 
thousand white men. 

In discussing this grave Imperial problem it is not my 
intention to criticise Australian policy, either in the past or 
to-day, regarding the Northern Territory. No one who has 
travelled in Australia with an open mind can help feeling that 
the marvel is, not that so much remains to do, but that such 
amazing achievements are already visible. Amid the many 
preoccupations of a young nation it is not surprising that the 
Northern Territory has received comparatively little attention, 
except from a few far-seeing men in South Australia. But 
anything which menaces the realisation of Australian ideals 
must be a matter of concern, not to Australia alone, but to the 
whole Empire. If we believe in Imperial unity, the fate of 
Australia is of as much moment to Englishmen as the fate of 
these Islands. I hold that the question of the Northern Territory 
is fraught with the deepest menace to Australia, if not now, then 
at some time within the next few decades. To me it seems an 
insoluble problem. I have no remedies to propound, beyond 
a few comparatively minor suggestions. I only wish to state 
the issues, and to record my conviction that at present there 
appears no satisfactory way out of them. 

I believe in the theoretical policy of a White Australia. I 
do not agree with the frequent suggestion that the advocates 
of that policy are inspired solely by a fear of coloured labour. 
The ideal may have accidentally origimated in the knowledge 
that the coloured man would “ underlive” the white man. 
It has its roots to-day in a deeper and more fundamental feeling. 
Ii I read Australia aright, its passionate devotion to the White 
Australian ideal is firmly planted in the instinctive conviction 
that the white and coloured races should not mate. Yet it 
derives additional strength, from the consciousness that in 
Australia, perhaps more than in most other countries with which 
I am acquainted, if the white and coloured races live side by side 
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in very large numbers, an appreciable proportion among thena 
will assuredly mate. The mating may not as a rule receive 
ecclesiastical sanction, but it will occur, and occur frequently. 
Wise Australians, who know their own people and their own 
climate better than outsiders, do not often contest this view. 
To me it implies no grave reflection upon the Australian people, 
but is a statement of reasonable probabilities. 

There is very little true colour-prejudice in Australia at 
present. The assertion may seem at variance with the trend 
of recent legislation, but I believe it to be justified. There is 
considerable hostility as a consequence of the White Australian 
ideal; there is much fear of the possible results of economic 
competition; but there is very little blind hatred of the coloured 
man, simply because he ¢s coloured. The stranger notices 
very quickly that the universal Australian kindliness does not 
wholly omit the coloured man. There were in 1908 over 47,000 
Asiatics in Australia, and they are on the whole regarded with 
good-humoured toleration, often with real friendliness. I speak 
of broad tendencies; there are no doubt plenty of instances to 
the contrary. The aborigines, who number less than 100,000, 
are well treated, and have their official Protectors. They were 
often brutally handled in the early days, but the episodes of 
those comparatively lawless times—Tasmania apart—lost nothing 
in the telling, and the impressions handed down are frequently 
exaggerated. Australia has no real counterpart for the normal 
attitude of the Boers towards the African races, or even for 
the subtle assumption of superiority revealed by many Anglo- 
Indians towards the Indian peoples. But while the Australians 
are thus exceptionally tolerant, they desire, as Mr. Bernhard 
Wise says, “ at all costs to preserve the purity of the white race.” 
The White Australian policy is not based upon dull unreasoning 
prejudice, but on a more deep-seated and truer instinct. 

I revert to the question of the Northern Territory. Until 
anti-Asiatic legislation was adopted in Australia, it was always 
officially assumed that the bulk of the Territory would have 
to be developed by coloured labour. That assumption has now 
been abandoned in the most emphatic manner. We were told 
last year by the late Mr. Batchelor that “no introduction of 
coloured labour will be permitted.’ But let us imagine for a 
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moment that the decision had not been made, and that coloured 
labour was permitted in the Northern Territory. It might 
be introduced in two ways, either by allowing the free immigration 
of coloured labour, or by some system of indenture, with com- 
pulsory repatriation of the labourer at the end of a given term. 

So far as indentured labour is concerned, India may be ruled 
out at once. The Government of India have decided, and have 
duly notified Natal, that they will not permit the recruiting of 
coolies in India, unless the labourers are allowed to receive the 
rights of citizenship in the land of their adoption, at the expiration 
of their indentures, should they desire to remain there. This 
decision is in any case forced upon the Government of India, 
though it was arrived at without reluctance. Public opinion in 
India so strongly resents the proposal to ship back indentured 
labourers when their agreements expire, without giving them 
the option of settling, that even the powerful British Administra- 
tion dare not run counter to it. It may be regarded as absolutely 
certain that neither Australia nor any other Dominion will 
ever in future be able to obtain indentured labour from India 
on such humiliating terms. If the Indians cannot settle in the 
country as free men when their contracts expire, they will not 
come. As to China, though a similar affirmation cannot yet be 
made with so much certainty, I believe that the new Chinese 
Government will take the same view as the Indian Government. 
The Eastern peoples are awake, and more than a little sensitive. 
They will neither admit inferiority, nor accept conditions tanta- 
mount to semi-slavery. The Northern Territory might procure 
a limited number of Malays or Kanakas, but it can never now 
be largely developed by indentured labourers under a system of 
compulsory repatriation. 

There remains the possibility of immigration without re- 
striction, save that the coloured immigrants would be prohibited 
from crossing certain defined boundaries. Some people profess 
to discern in such an expedient a solution of the Northern 
Territory question. They argue that Indians or Chinese, or 
both, might be admitted in large numbers to the Northern Terri- 
tory, but forbidden to pass beyond it. The coloured peoples 
would be governed just as India and Kowloon are governed, by 
a white caste set in authority over them. The first objection 
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to this proposal is that it could not in any case be applied to the 
tropical regions of the Northern Territory alone. Some portions 
of Queensland and Western Australia are equally well-watered, 
equally fertile, and equally tropical; I may add, almost equally 
unoccupied. Such a scheme could not for very long be arbitrarily 
restricted to the Northern Territory. Professor Gregory has, 
indeed, stated that the union of all Northern Australia into 
“a great tropical territory with a convenient and natural boun- 
dary, is ultimately inevitable.” 

This second solution of the Northern Territory problem 
is, in my belief, equally inadmissible, for in the long run it would 
assuredly be fatal to the policy of a White Australia. Professor 
Gregory thinks that the coloured people could be confined to 
the north, because the desert would act as a moat. The desert 
would no more keep the coloured people out of the south than 
it kept the rabbits out of Kalgoorlie. When we remember the 
extraordinary pertinacity with which Indians and Chinese force 
their way into Canada and the United States and other countries, 
when we note how persistently the Chinese are treading on the 
toes of the Russians in Northern Asia, it is inconceivable that 
they could long be hemmed into an immense Asiatic ghetto in 
Northern Australia. If the Australians built a palisade or a 
Great Wall around their Northern Territory, the Asiatics would 
burrow underneath it. Besides, in looking at this question, 
we have to consider, not only the next few years, but what 
will be happening fifty years hence. The Northern Territory 
cannot for ever remain content with its 145 miles of railway, 
from Palmerston to Pine Creek. Sooner or later the North to 
South Transcontinental Railway must be completed. Queens- 
land and Western Australia will extend their railway systems 
to the north. When the Northern Territory is well penetrated 
by railways, it will be found impossible to condemn an Asiatic 
population to detention within a limited area. No such experi- 
ment has ever been tried on a huge scale, and it would soon break 
down. 

There is yet a further objection to be advanced. Even 
granting all the unrestricted immigration I have postulated, I 
doubt whether the Northern Territory could ever be effectively 
colonised from India on a large scale. The idea that India has 
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a huge surplus population, which has great difficulty in sub- 
sisting at all, is quite erroneous. India already finds it hard 
to man her young manufacturing industries, and could support 
far more than her present population. So, for the matter of that, 
could China. But the great difference between the Chinese and 
the Indians is that the Chinese are much more ready to emigrate. 
The Indian races are reluctant to cross “the Black Water.” 
The Sikhs are an exception, but those Sikhs who wander far 
afield do not often go as agriculturists. The Madras coolies go 
to Ceylon readily enough, but those who engage in field work in 
South Africa and British Guiana generally get out of agriculture 
as soon as they can. 

If Northern Australia is ever largely colonised by Asiatics, 
it must be by the Yellow Races; and once a million or two Chinese 
are established near the northern seaboard, the door can never 
be shut. It may sound easy now for Australia to say, “ We will 
have so many, and no more.” In practice it will prove im- 
possible. When the first trickle of yellow humanity reaches 
that vast unguarded coast, the flood-gates will soon be forced 
wide open. Those great silent spaces will in that case soon 
be supporting a coloured population far exceeding the white 
population of the south. Nor will it be possible long to enforce 
imprisoning boundaries, even if there were no practical diffi- 
culties, such asI have indicated. When the emancipated Chinese 
throng the north, they will not readily endure repression. They 
will be certain to have among them a limited admixture of 
Japanese, for the door could not be opened to China and slammed 
in the face of Japan. Long before fifty years are over, China 
will have a powerful Army and Navy. The two yellow Empires 
will want to know why their brethren in Northern Australia 
are subjected to disabilities. They will have the power to make 
themselves heard, and will not be denied. It will be remem- 
bered that another powerful nation once addressed a similar 
inquiry to a little government at Pretoria. In the future the 
white races are destined to become acquainted with a very 
different type of Chinese and Japanese from those they have 
hitherto encountered. Should China and Japan ever take up 
the cause of a swarm of their people in Northern Australia, 
there will be an end—not of the dream of a White Australia, 
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for that will have vanished already—but of the dream of a 
careful separation of the white and coloured populations of 
Australia. I am conjuring up no horrific vision. I am simply 
stating what must inevitably happen if Northern Australia is 
colonised by yellow men. 

This portion of the argument may now be briefly summarised. 
I contend (1) that the Northern Territory can never be colonised 
by indentured labour, because the Asiatic races will no longer 
consent to sign indentures which prescribe compulsory re- 
patriation; (2) that the alternative of free immigration of 
Asiatics would soon submerge all restrictions, with disastrous 
consequences to the rest of Australia; (3) that in any case 
Northern Australia would have to be colonised by yellow men, 
and not by brown men. The third contention is capable of 
much more elaboration than space permits. There are many 
other reasons why Indians are less suitable than Chinese. 

All the considerations that have been so far discussed are 
admittedly academic. The Australians do not at present intend 
to admit coloured labour. They propose to try to people their 
northern tropics with white settlers. It is acknowledged that 
their decision is really experimental. Professor Gregory, who, 
though not an Australian, has become the best-known expositor 
of this subject, admits that it may become necessary to try 
coloured labour “under restrictions.’ Mr. Bernhard Wise 
thinks that “‘ when the idea of a white race has grown into a 
traditional faith, it may be possible to make some arrangements 
for the leasing of coloured labour for spells of work in fields of 
rice and cotton.” But the real immediate issue must be 
narrowed down to the inquiry whether white people, unaided by 
coloured labour even in their houses, can bring under agriculture 
a huge tropical region within twenty degrees of the Equator. 
That is to say, a region nearer the Equator than Mexico, than 
the Sahara, than nearly all Arabia, than Bengal, and than the 
whole of China. Be it remembered that this is not a question 
of a few thousand white people working under these conditions. 
Northern Australia could support, and some day doubtless will 
support, a hundred million people. 

A preliminary line of inquiry is where these white settlers 
for Northern Australia are to come from. The Southern 
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Australian States are desperately in need of millions more settlers. 
Few white men will care to make their home in the north when 
they can acquire holdings in the milder south. The Australians 
themselves will not go to the Northern Territory, save only a 
few stray prospectors: and pastoralists. They have held the 
north for seventy-five years, and at the end of that period what 
do we find? Mr. W. 8. Campbell, ex-Director of Agriculture 
for New South Wales, said last year in an official report to the 
Commonwealth Government that out of the very few settlers 
in the Territory there is only one man who really understands the 
business of farming. He holds 160 acres, and cultivates ten 
acres; and he happens to be a Swede who learned farming in 
his own country and in Denmark. One need not dwell upon the 
stale truism that Australians tend to concentrate in towns to a 
degree unknown in any other country in the world. What is, 
I am told, equally true, is that among families living on the 
land, the third generation is wont to forsake the rural districts 
for the greater excitements of an urban life. The Northern 
Territory can never be won to civilisation by a town-loving 
people. It will have to be developed by a race content to live 
in villages, like the people of India and Java. Only a million 
of the Javanese live in towns. 

If the Australians will not populate the Northern Territory, 
can white settlers from overseas be expected to do so? Emi- 
grants from Great Britain and Germany and Sweden, or even 
from Italy, will never be persuaded to live near the Equator, 
trying to grow rice and tobacco and cotton, or perhaps wheat, 
in competition with coloured men across the Eastern seas who 
can live handsomely on twopence a day. Even if it were possible 
for white men to engage continuously in tropical agriculture, 
the proposition would be economically unsound. 

But it is not possible. I do not believe that any white race 
will ever people Northern Australia, and rear hardy vigorous 
sons able to fight for their lives, as they would certainly have 
to do at some time or other. The lands of the monsoons are 
eternally set apart for the coloured races. I have lived many 
years in the tropics, and have seen the white races in several 
tropical countries; and deeply though I sympathise with the 
policy of a White Australia, it is my unalterable conviction 
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that the north can never be developed and held by whites. 
The pale drawn faces of the women of the coastal districts of 
Northern Queensland are surer testimony than all the arguments 
of Professor Gregory and Sir Patrick Manson. 

Tropical medicine is a young science, and the doctors have 
achieved such marvellous results that they are just now prone 
to draw exaggerated conclusions from their successes. “In all 
mining townships,” says the report of the Scientific Expedition 
sent to the Northern Territory last year, ‘‘ malaria is endemic.” 
Sir Patrick Manson would say, no doubt quite truly, that it could 
be extirpated; but can he extirpate that overwhelming lassitude 
which periodically overtakes the white man in the neighbourhood 
of the Equator? Much is said about Hong Kong and Panama. 
The Panama people are there for a limited time, they are picked 
men and women, and they are not founding a new nation. I 
have casually known Hong Kong, in sickness and in health, for 
many years. It is no longer “the white man’s grave,” but a 
white race subsisting by manual labour in the fields would not 
thrive long in that climate. We must not allow ourselves to be 
deceived by the glowing visions of enthusiastic doctors. They 
have done great things, but they will never break down the 
unalterable limits imposed upon the white races. Is it not 
common knowledge that even the climate of the Southern States 
of Australia produces, in the hot weather, a marked disinclination 
to prolonged manual labour? The climate of the Northern 
Territory is found trying and abnormal even by Cantonese. 
How would white men subsist there if engaged in the most 
arduous and exacting manual pursuit in the world 2? Mr. Mitchell, 
who was Government Resident at Port Darwin in 1910, says 
that white women do not like living in the Territory, for they 
find life there toilsome, and in the wet season “ very trying.” 
The Scientific Expedition found that “it is regarded as advan- 
tageous”’ to send children south at the age of ten or twelve, though 
it was unable to say positively that this course was necessary 
on the score of health. 

Professor Gregory lays great stress upon the marked success 
with which white men have replaced Kanakas in the sugar 
plantations of Queensland. It seems to me that he is far too 
optimistic about the lessons of this experiment, just as he was 
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far too pessimistic about “ the Dead Heart of Australia,” which 
is not quite so lugubrious a place as a January march along 
the shores of Lake Eyre led him to suppose. He admits that 
the heavy work in the sugar fields of Mackay “ falls in winter, 
when the climate is delightful”; and he also says that the 
white labourers are only employed for a few weeks. Then he 
waxes enthusiastic about those little rosebuds, the school- 
children of Northern} Queensland. Although some of them 
live in a climate which is “ more or less of a Turkish bath all 
the year round,” they are alleged to be sturdy little people. 
The fact is that anything can be proved about climate by the 
statistics of child mortality. If we were to rely upon the enormous 
death-rate among children in Russia, and still more in China, 
those two countries would have to be pronounced the unhealthiest 
in the world. Dr. Sambon, who is quoted by Professor Gregory 
in one of his books, even invokes the example of the Aryans 
to assist the contention that a white race can people the tropics. 
The Aryans entered India more than three thousand years ago; 
they did not people the tropics; they are not very white to-day ; 
and they have been in subjection during a great part of their 
sojourn in Hindostan. 

It is impossible to deal fully here with the vast question 
of the acclimatisation of white races in the tropics. In regard 
to this particular region, however, I will quote the views of 
Mr. J. Langdon Parsons, who was for three years Responsible 
Minister of the Northern Territory, nearly six years its Govern- 
ment Resident, and three years its Representative in Parliament. 
He said: 

Down to 1891 the Governments of South Australia pursued a consistent 
and continuous policy. . . . Ministers and members of Parliament recognised 
the reign of natural laws. They knew and accepted that climate is determined 
by latitude, and that a country the north coast of which is in the same latitude 
as Mozambique, Samoa, Abyssinia, and Senegambia, must have a genuine 
tropical climate, and that if its lands were to be cultivated, both on sanatory 
and economic grounds it must be by tropical races. 

On this point Senator T. Playford in his report gives his conclusion: “The 
Territory must have cheap labour if tropical products are to be grown and sold 
with profit in the markets of the world. This is admitted by all who have any 
special knowledge of the subject. Only tropical products can be grown in the 
Territory. [Mr. Mitchell has since demonstrated that wheat from India can 
be grown there.] European labour is not cheap, therefore if Europeans could 
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stand the climate, tropical products could not be produced at a profit by them. 
It is generally admitted that Europeans cannot stand field work in tropical 
countries ; therefore, first on the ground that European labour is not cheap, 
and secondly on the ground that the labourers c: nnot stand the climate, it is 
not possible to employ Europeans at tropical agriculture,” 

I, speaking not as a politician but as a travelled man, as Government 
Resident for six years, and as a humble member of the Royal Geographical 
Society, endorse this conclusion. It applies to tropical Queensland and tropical 
Western Australia. It applies most emphatically to the Northern Territory, 
the best arable lands of which are 300 miles nearer the Equator than the most 
northerly plantation in Queensland... . 

The alternative is the retention of a vast area of arable land, which 
Australians cannot cultivate themselves, and will not allow others to 
cultivate. Utilisation of land is the strongest and best title to rightful owner- 
ship. It is the only justification for a white race to retain the tropical area of 
Australia, to the exclusion of Asiatics from a wide outlet for their crowded and 
often starving populations. Australia geographically belongs to them, for 
Australasia is South Asia. 

These were the grave words of an experienced Australian 
speaking to Australians; but they passed unheeded. Australia 
is committed to the alternative. It is dreaming vain dreams, 
it is pursuing an ignis fatuus. The only thing that could save 
the north for the Commonwealth would be the rearing, beyond 
the twentieth degree, of a race of millions of virile white men 
and women, able to stem the yellow flood; and that is impossible. 
The modification that the European race is undergoing even 
in the Southern Australian States is proof enough. Professor 
Gregory talks of an experiment lasting twenty years, but “a 
thousand years scarce serve to form a state.” 

And there may be no time even for a limited experiment. 
Asia is awake and militant, and is discovering once more the 
secret of the sea. The swarming millions will not be content to 
wait for a century or two, while a handful of white men try to 
find out whether they can live and work and breed in one of the 
richest regions of the world. Professor Gregory says that the 
doctrine that there are no rights of sovereignty unless supported 
by effective occupation, has only been applied to the partition 
of Africa. True, but there was no need to apply it to the regions 
of the Upper Amazon and the inhospitable deserts of Central 
Asia. Northern Australia is to the yellow races a Naboth’s 
vineyard, and it lies empty and open and inviting. The nearest 
precedent is the case of Tripoli, which Italy has just annexed 
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in pursuance of her economic necessities, with the sanction of 
every Power in Europe. Is it likely that the yellow races will 
admit that there shall be one law for Europe and another for 
Asia ? Only until they get sufficient ships and guns. 

What, then, remains? I think there is nothing for the 
Commonwealth to do but to pursue, with what cheerfulness 
it can command, the policy of development it decided upon 
last year. It should dally with the North to South railway no 
longer, but should complete it with all possible speed. It should 
try to people the Territory in accordance with its new plans, 
and I believe it should adhere to its decision to exclude coloured 
labour. Save at the sacrifice of the ideals it holds most dear, 
it “‘can no otherwise”; for the admission of coloured labour 
would assuredly mean ultimate submergence. Perhaps mean- 
while new gleams of hope may appear, though I see no quarter 
whence they can be expected. To me there seems no possible 
outlet. It is a common saying in Australia that the Common- 
wealth is “ on a good wicket.” It may be to-day, but it cannot 
remain so for very long. In the question of its tropical areas 
there looms before the Commonwealth the most terrible problem 
any of the Dominions will ever have to face. The Australian 
who thinks otherwise is living in a fool's paradise. 


GEORGE GASCOYNE. 
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From the year 1833, when Charles Dickens dropped “‘ Mr. Minns 
and his Cousin”’ into the letter-box of the Monthly Magazine, that 
odd periodical, edited by a South American filibuster and true to 
type only in not paying for its contributions, until in 1871 he left 
unsolved the mystery of Edwin Drood, all England was his 
grateful public. Since his death his fame has not diminished. 
In the ’eighties for a short space he seemed to lose his hold on the 
public taste, but the clouds passed and his sun shone brighter for 
the fractional eclipse. 

It was the fashion of the moment to divide fiction into two 
schools—Realism and Romance. Each claimed that within its 
walls only could be found the true literary faith. Dickens would 
not have been quite comfortable in either exclusively, and yet, in 
a sense, he belonged to both. In his stories of the day he gave 
the Romance of Realism, just as in Barnaby Rudge and A 
Tale of Two Cities he gave the Realism of Romance. To an 
idealist he almost seemed to reconcile the two schools, and perhaps 
in consequence, rather as one who tries to make peace between 
husband and wife, was attacked by both. The distinction was 
always unscientific. It merely amounted to a difference of 
observation and treatment; which you preferred was a matter 
of temperament and had nothing to do with the actual merits of 
the performance. The real test of the novelist’s genius is surely 
the creative power: no author deficient in this can ever claim 
first rank in his own or receive the consideration of another 
generation. Given this the rest is immaterial. Treat if you like 
with realism, romance, or even sentiment. If you prefer a story 
well and good, it does not matter, but your people are the thing. 
It is by their characters that the great novelists and playwrights 
are remembered: we call good books our friends only because 
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they contain our friends. This is what makes the immortal 
libraries so catholic. On their wide shelves is room for the 
exponents of every school, from Laurence Sterne to Arnold 
Bennett, who can breathe life into their creatures and give us 
what John Forster calls “‘rememberable figures.’ In this 
uncanny power of creation lay the strength of the great Vic- 
torians. At a period when the general level of literature was as 
low as it is high at present, the few possessed this supreme quality, 
and of them none in a greater degree than Charles Dickens. 

No author has ever added more and more agreeably to the 
population of the world of fiction. His spacious treatment 
helped: the characters had room to turn, and the lack of 
form in itself gave a certain reality to the setting, for nothing 
can be more formless than existence. At the same time 
there is no doubt that Dickens took his plots very seriously. 
To the end he loved a mystery and a villain, and all through 
his books the characters have a disconcerting way of suddenly 
turning out to be some one else; not infrequently a long-lost 
relative. They have been known to die early and enjoy a resur- 
rection destructive to villainy in the last chapters; and the arms 
of his coincidences are not merely long but Briarean in variety, 
Dickens apparently held with Tim Linkinwater, ‘“‘I don’t believe 
there is such a place in all the world for coincidences as London is.” 

Yet all his plotting adds little to the value of the books. In 
general their merits vary inversely with the complexity of the 
story. To compare the Pickwick Papers with Edwin Drood 
in this connection is perhaps unfair, except, as politicians say, 
by way of illustration. As a child reads on without bothering 
about anything beyond its comprehension, just as David Copper- 
field read Smollett, Fielding, and Gil Blas, so we pass the plots by 
for the opposite reason—our better judgment rejects them, they 
make no lasting impression, we forget them as easily as we 
remember the characters. It was a struggle between the conven- 
tion of the day and genius which is for all time. Convention 
demanded a plot, genius obscured it by the human interest which 
would keep creeping in; as you cannot see the wood for the 
trees, you cannot see the story for the people, they are too full- 
blooded to be bound by such artificial restraints. 

While the immortal Pickwickians burst the trammels of the 
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Cockney Club, and Mr. Pickwick, to his greater glory, refused to 
be thin at the bidding of the unfortunate Mr. Seymour, so the 
rest go their own delightful way irrespective of story, time, or 
place, in the mere joy of their genial existence. Who minds very 
much whether David Copperfield marries Agnes, or what Uriah 
Heep’s meekness portends; we want to get back to Mr. Micawber 
and the Peggottys and go shopping with Dora. The desperate 
machinations in Nicholas Nickleby only interrupt our enjoy- 
ment of Crummles and Squeers. Jonas Chuzzlewit’s villainy 
and poor Pecksniff’s testamentary ambitions interest us far less 
than the latter’s moral sentiments and the humours of Todgers, 
which if “it can do it when it likes” does it for us all the time. 
Even in Great Expectations Miss Havisham and the convict 
call us in vain when we can sup with Wemmick or enjoy Mr. 
Wopsle’s “‘ massive and concrete’? performance of the Prince of 
Denmark. 

It is not too easy to place the characters always in the right 
volume. They are universal. The books are not separate 
histories but a continuing record of the delightful Dickens world. 
Take Oliver Twist, a thoroughly characteristic Dickens story. 
Who that has enjoyed Bumble and his discovery that “the law 
is a hass”’ (is surely the foundation of modern feminism), admired 
the masterly advocacy of the Artful Dodger at the police court, 
shuddered at Sykes, tolerated the Maylies, perhaps the greatest 
tribute to the author’s genius; has ever realised what it is all 
about ? Still the plot is there. With Dickens it always is, 
lurking and latent, breaking out from time to time, like an inter- 
mittent fever, as the books progress. This particular one is as 
fantastic as anything in Balzac. 

Alphonse Daudet is sometimes compared to Dickens. Balzac 
has far more in common with our author. His method of 
characterisation; the desperate villains and their vaguely 
grotesque schemes, the bigness of it all, the wonderful effect 
produced by setting and atmosphere; the feeling for Paris, as in 
Dickens the sense of London, and the obsession of so many of his 
characters with one idea, with Balzac so often avarice, as with 
Dickens insensate hate, and in both this further resemblance that 
each was at his best when perhaps he least suspected it. Ceasar 
Birotteau and Cousin Pons may be read when the Rastignacs and 
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Vautrins are forgotten; and the kindly humours of Boz enjoyed 
by many whom his Carkers and Chuzzlewits leave cold. 

The story runs somewhat thus: It would appear that a 
Mr. Leeford, having married unhappily seeks distraction with 
“a beautiful creature of nineteen,’ the daughter of a naval 
officer. Summoned abroad to attend to the affairs of a rich 
relation Leeford dies in Rome leaving a will—one of the oddest 
even in fiction, that land of irresponsible testators: £800 a 
year is given to Mrs. Leeford and her son, Monks, the balance to 
“the beautiful creature” and her unborn child. But in order 
to show his confidence in “ the beautiful creature,” the child, if 
a son, is not to inherit if he should stain his name by “any public 
act of dishonour, meanness, cowardice, or wrong,” and to this 
testamentary confidence trick all poor Oliver’s troubles are due. 
Mrs. Leeford destroys the will. No one knew of this document, 
so she and Monks had merely to succeed to the money and live in 
happy, if dishonourable, affluence ever after; but then there 
would have been no story. So Monks devotes all the time he can 
spare from having fits to finding and identifying Oliver, who is 
lost beyond all hopes of either, and in the absence of the will could 
have no claim to the money. The only motive suggested is wild 
hatred of Oliver, whom Monks has never seen; that insensate 
hate also supplying the plot of Nicholas Nickleby, which, in 
the prodigality of genius, he was writing at the same time. It is 
quite clear that Dickens forgot in the bustle of the story that the 
will had been destroyed, otherwise there is no point in the plot 
between Monks and Fagin to involve Oliver in a criminal offence. 

Then come the coincidences: Oliver runs away to London, 
meets the Artful Dodger, who introduces him to Fagin, oddly 
enough, an old ally of Monks. Coincidence No. 1. Oliver is 
then charged with picking Mr. Brownlow’s pocket, who, with a 
generosity unequalled if it was not repeated by the Maylies, 
adopts him, the one man in London who was Oliver’s father’s 
friend and has a portrait of the beautiful creature, nose and all, 
just like Oliver, in his parlour. Coincidence No.2. (The precise 
moment when Monks finds out that Fagin has met Oliver, or, 
indeed, how Monks ever identifies Oliver, we are not told.) Then 
Sikes employs Oliver to break into the Maylies’ house. The one 
house which, in all England, is inhabited by Oliver’s long-lost 
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aunt. Coincidence No.3. Why Oliver’s mother died in a work- 
house is never explained. Her sister, Rose, it appears, was 
adopted by Mrs. Maylie—in fact, all through this work there is an 
epidemic of adopting complete strangers of doubtful antecedents— 
and told that she is illegitimate ; there being no conceivable reason 
or point in this except to prolong the love interest. Rose refuses 
to marry Harry for fear of wrecking his “brilliant prospects,” 
which are very much in the air, especially as Harry afterwards 
turns out to be a curate. All this desperate tangle is cleared up 
by Mr. Brownlow reciting the facts to Monks, who at once admits 
everything—surely the feeblest villain in fiction! All he had to 
do was to hold his tongue and, like Napoleon after the battle of 
Leipsic, could have made very tolerable terms; but ther the 
story would not have ended. It is quite clear that Dickens 
himself felt the interest in the story finished with the breaking up 
of the Fagin gang, and realised the only thing to do was to wind 
it up as soon as might be. 

In Nickleby convention and genius lie down together. In 
all Dickens nothing is found better than the Crummles passages. 
The absurd conventions of the stage have never been treated with 
such admirable humour. Yet Nicholas is the most conventional 
of stage heroes, and Kate exclaims “Unhand me, sir! this 
instant,” in all seriousness to Sir Mulberry Hawk, who, with Lord 
Francis Verisopht and Pike and Pluck are as frankly melo- 
dramatic as their names. They even refer to the innocent object 
of their attack as “the little Nickleby” and say ‘“‘ You take 
me?” to the sympathetic listener. Until the middle of 
Volume II. there is no plot at all. Like The Old Curiosity Shop 
and Oliver Twist it is a picaresque romance of the road. Without 
any plot it would have been a much better novel, and Squeers 
would have been spared seven years’ penal servitude which, 
despite his deserts, we all resent, so engaging is the rascal. Smike 
is a bore, and an unnecessary bore; Arthur Gride a dull repetition 
of Old Nickleby, merely introduced to continue the love interest 
with Madeleine Bray. Ralph’s descent into criminality is 
frankly absurd. We are actually asked to believe that a hard- 
headed moneylender in his declining years conspires to destroy a 
will and suborn perjury, incidentally putting himself in the 
power of two villains like Snawley and Squeers, who are certain 
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to betray him, as, in fact, they do, for no motive except hatred of 
Nicholas who has really done nothing to annoy him. It is the 
hatred of Monks over again without the excuse of epilepsy, just 
as the adoptive habit survives in Nicholas and Smike, who, of 
course, turns out to be Ralph’s long-lost son. Himself the 
kindest of men, Dickens’ belief in the hatred motive is almost 
fanatic. It recurs in Haredale’s hatred of Chester, and Quilp’s 
for Kit, and every one’s rabid hatred for the unhappy Pecksniff. 
Just as the most temperate of mortals we find him everywhere 
expounding the generous theory that hot brandy and water is 
the one panacea for all bodily and spiritual troubles. His doctors 
prescribe it, even for little Nell, and, be it said, always with most 
satisfactory results. 

Of all the novels Barnaby Rudge is the most elaborate in 
plot. It is certainly one of the least effective. The original 
interest of the story depends on the murder of Haredale by his 
steward, Rudge, but the affair gets into such a boggle that, in 
despair, the author switches our attention off to the Gordon 
Riots, and so ends the story and a good many of its actors. 
There can be no doubt Dickens was not a good story-teller. His 
friend, Wilkie Collins, did that sort of thing very much better. 
With little gift of construction he found it difficult to explain or 
develop a complicated entanglement and never had the patience 
or the ingenuity to end it plausibly. A general confession in 
public, even if characters had to be invented to bring it about, 
like Mr. Newsome in Martin Chuzzlewit, was his favourite device. 

The Old Curiosity Shop is probably the only novel ever written 
with no hero and no love interest. It is merely an Odyssey of 
little Nell and her Grandfather. Towards the end we have a 
mystery, like so many of the author’s, quite unnecessary, in the 
behaviour of the single gentleman, who turns out to be Nell’s 
long-lost grandfather. It is a curious fact that we are never told 
the name of the grandfather to whom so much time is given. In 
the beginning there is a hint of some scheme to marry Dick 
Swiveller to Nell, in the interests of Trent, but fortunately for 
Dick it comes to nothing, and the conspiracy to ruin Kit is quite 
outside the general purpose of the story. In Martin Chuzzlewit, 
the most uneven of all the novels, full of his best and worst 
points, the interest is always shifting. The Chuzzlewits never 
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hold it, the American incidents are irrelevant, as also the finances 
of Montagu Tigg, nor is one easily convinced that such a craven 
as Jonas could murder any one. Old Chuzzlewit’s behaviour is 
hardly consistent with sanity. He takes eight pages to explain 
it at the end, quite unsuccessfully. Why should he quarrel with 
Martin because Martin wants to marry Mary, the old man’s own 
wish ? And if quarrel, why at once change his mind, and that 
secretly ? Then for some unintelligible reason he devotes 
himself, at great personal inconvenience and discomfort, to an 
elaborate plot for humiliating Pecksniff. It is extraordinary with 
what ferocity every one, including the author, pursues that 
unhappy architect. If he were an American, Dickens could not 
hate him more. After all, what has the man done? There is 
abundant evidence that he was an affectionate husband to the 
late Mrs. Pecksniff. His home-life is almost idyllic. Who could 
be kinder to his daughters? In fact it was his devotion to their 
interests which ultimately ruined him. His forbearance to the 
shrewish Charity would soften a suffragette. True he allows 
Mercy to marry Jonas, but she wanted to, and all Pecksniff knew 
at that time about his son-in-law was that he had shown admirable 
feeling at his father’s death and had a comfortable fortune. It 
is said he sometimes used his pupils’ designs, a very reprehensible 
practice, no doubt, which no one could defend, but surely 
not the first, nor, one fears, the last of his profession to 
do the same; and no one would suggest that Pecksniff is a 
perfect character—undoubtedly he turns Martin and Tom 
Pinch out of doors somewhat shabbily, still it is his own house 
and he is within his strict rights. Let us admit at once he 
has an eye to old Chuzzlewit’s fortune—but why not? Pecksniff 
is a relation: he has his family to consider. He was obviously 
anxious about their future—not an unworthy motive surely— 
and, in fact, loses his fortune in endeavouring to increase his 
capital in their interests. The old man wants an heir, the other 
relations are intolerable; yet even the fact that Pecksniff is 
prepared to provide for Mary by marriage is somehow twisted 
against him. The worst that can be said is that he humours the 
absurd schemes of an old man for partially selfish motives, and 
yet Dickens allows him to be called, with obvious approval, “ the 
very last and worst among the vermin of the world,” “a lying, 
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fawning, servile hound,” “a crawling knave,” “a ghoule,” with 
an “‘e” which somehow makes it seem worse, and revels in his 
being publicly beaten and insulted. The man’s social gifts are 
undeniable: how wholeheartedly he throws himself into the life 
at Todgers’; what tact he shows at the Grammar School cere- 
monial, his speech is an eternal model for such occasions, and in 
all literature there is no better instance of dignity under trying 
’ circumstances than his magnanimous exit after being struck 
“‘ with a walking stick, which I have every reason to believe has 
knobs upon it, on that delicate and exquisite portion of the human 
anatomy, the brain.” I have always hoped that Dickens was 
misinformed as to Pecksniff’s future and that it was not he but 
some one else of the same name who became “ a drunken, squalid, 
begging-letter writing man.” The real Pecksniff, I have always 
believed, married Mrs. Todgers for whom he had undoubtedly a 
penchant, and helped to maintain the best traditions of that 
admirable house. This treatment of Pecksniff is part of the lack 
of balance which mars the book: the same intolerance we find 
in the American passages and the villainy of Jonas. 
i It is an odd thing that the Cockneyism of to-day, “I don’t 
think,” is found in Martin Chuzzlewit. Tom Pinch says “I ama 
nice man, I don’t think, as John used to say,” quoting Westlock, 
to whom would seem to belong the doubtful honour of its inven- 
tion. Whether Dickens realised that Martin Chuzzlewit was 
hardly a complete success or not, the next two books show a 
notable advance. The writing is simpler and the incidents 
nearer life. We have left the theatre, or at any rate melodrama, 
and progressed from farce to comedy. In Dombey and Son there 
is no mystery except the reason of Mr. Dombey’s pride, and little 
to interfere with our enjoyment in Dr. Blimber’s academy, 
Captain Cuttle, and Jack Bunsby, and some faithful souls even 
assert they find Major Bagstock amusing. In spite of Carker, 
one is not surprised that Dickens himself placed Dombey among 
his best work, but whatever preference he had the general public 
always leans towards David Copperfield. The first half is not 
merely the best thing Dickens ever did, but about the best thing 
any one ever did. In its development the story is handicapped ~ 
by an unfortunate relapse into melodrama with the seduction of 
Little Emily and her desertion by Steerforth, and the storm is 
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true to the best Dickens coincidence in wrecking the bold and 
bad seducer on the Yarmouth beach. Having read it at least 
three times, I cannot pretend to understand what Uriah Heep is 
at, why the Aunt loses her money, or how it all comes right in 
the end. The only definite feeling one retains in the matter is 
resentment at the employment of our dear friend Wilkins 
Micawber as a detective, a job from which we all feel instinctively 
his generous nature would have recoiled. 

In Bleak House, Jardyce and Jardyce is so overpowering 
that it crushes the poor reader in its unending toils. The two 
volumes are so long and the characters so innumerable that to 
retain a coherent whole is as difficult as to find out why the 
house creaks in Little Dorrit or to master the argument of Our 
Mutual Friend. It simply cannot be done. One forgets the 
beginning before the end, and the end if you hark back to the 
beginning. Both books show signs of fatigue and lack of 
inspiration, but no author ever had a more marvellous recovery 
not even Smollet with Humphrey Clinker. A Tale of Two 
Cities is not merely an admirable story full of atmosphere 
and interest, but it gave rise to the great Dickens heresy. 
There is a school that maintains it is his best novel. Of these 
misguided creatures let it be said at once they have not the root 
of the matter in them, and that for such is only the outer darkness 
of an existence without the mitigation of the true Dickens spirit. 

Great Expectations is the only novel in which the story interests 
the reader almost as much as the people, and when we remember 
they number Joe Gargery, Mr. Wopsle, Pumblechook, old Bill 
Barley, Wemmick, and Jaggers, no praise could be higher. If it 
be not his finest novel—and there is much to be said for this view 
—it is certainly the novel of most sustained interest, and the 
glorious Dickens fun, after its rest cure in A Tale of Two Cities, 
emerges fresher and more delightful than ever. The opening 
scenes, thé tragic incident of Trabb’s boy, Pip, and Herbert 
Pocket’s system of accounts, and the description of the great 
nautical drama in which “ the Swabs” play so ominous a part, 
have never been surpassed even by their author. But it is a pity 
that Bulwer Lytton was allowed to spoil the end by marrying 
Estella to Pip. It does not ring true, and one is sorry for Pip. 

There is a sort of tragic fitness in the fact that with Dickens’s 
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love of a mystery his last should remain insoluble. Of all the 
many explanations of TheMystery of Edwin Drood none have been 
adequate. He remains to the end in inexplicable company with 
the Man in the Iron Mask. It wasa return to the novel of sensation, 
and one agrees with what that remarkable critic, Edgar Allan 
Poe, wrote of Barnaby Rudge: “That any fiction written by 
Mr. Dickens should be based on the excitement and maintenance 
of curiosity we look upon as a misconception on the part of the 
writer of his own many great yet peculiar powers.” 

Perhaps because the appeal is to such a large audience there 
is an infinite variety of opinion as to the quality of his many 
books, but in proof of where his great powers found best expression 
would not all his readers, if one only of his books were to survive 
unite for once in wishing it were that peerless classic untram- 
melled by plot or purpose, the perennial Pickwick. 


H. C. Brron. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNREST 


No one can pretend that the present relations between employer 
and employed in the great industries of the country are in any 
way satisfactory. The industrial unrest which has been growing 
in recent years has now culminated in a cotton lock-out, a 
railway strike, and a coal strike. What these disputes alone 
have cost the country in £ s. d. must be reckoned in millions 
and tens of millions sterling, but far greater damage has been 
done in the bitterness, distrust, and uncertainty that they have 
left behind. It seems impossible that we can continue to be 
a great manufacturing country, or to maintain a great Empire, 
if the thoughts, ambitions, and energies of one half of the nation 
are to be turned towards the discomfiture of the other. It 
behoves us therefore to discover what the causes of the present 
discontent are and how they can be removed. 

The separation of classes brought about by the industrial 
revolution has now become the antagonism of classes, the old 
intercourse between master and man with its friendship and 
sympathy is fast being destroyed, while the lengths to which 
the principle of the division of labour is now carried renders 
it impossible for the man spending his whole time in some almost 
mechanical, though arduous, operation to take the same pride 
and interest in the welfare of the factory that was taken by the 
artisan of a generation ago. This, no doubt, is the ultimate 
root of trouble, but since we cannot go back on the industrial 
system we must adapt it to our requirements. What can we 
find in it to replace the system of friendly agreement that used 
to provide a working basis for master and man? It was for 
this purpose that collective bargaining arose, but collective 
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Cockney Club, and Mr. Pickwick, to his greater glory, refused to 
be thin at the bidding of the unfortunate Mr. Seymour, so the 
rest go their own delightful way irrespective of story, time, or 
place, in the mere joy of their genial existence. Who minds very 
much whether David Copperfield marries Agnes, or what Uriah 
Heep’s meekness portends; we want to get back to Mr. Micawber 
and the Peggottys and go shopping with Dora. The desperate 
machinations in Nicholas Nickleby only interrupt our enjoy- 
ment of Crummles and Squeers. Jonas Chuzzlewit’s villainy 
and poor Pecksniffi’s testamentary ambitions interest us far less 
than the latter’s moral sentiments and the humours of Todgers, 
which if “it can do it when it likes” does it for us all the time. 
Even in Great Expectations Miss Havisham and the convict 
call us in vain when we can sup with Wemmick or enjoy Mr. 
Wopsle’s “ massive and concrete” performance of the Prince of 
Denmark. 

It is not too easy to place the characters always in the right 
volume. They are universal. The books are not separate 
histories but a continuing record of the delightful Dickens world. 
Take Oliver Twist, a thoroughly characteristic Dickens story. 
Who that has enjoyed Bumble and his discovery that “the law 
is a hass”’ (is surely the foundation of modern feminism), admired 
the masterly advocacy of the Artful Dodger at the police court, 
shuddered at Sykes, tolerated the Maylies, perhaps the greatest 
tribute to the author’s genius; has ever realised what it is all 
about ? Still the plot is there. With Dickens it always is, 
lurking and latent, breaking out from time to time, like an inter- 
mittent fever, as the books progress. This particular one is as 
fantastic as anything in Balzac. 

Alphonse Daudet is sometimes compared to Dickens. Balzac 
has far more in common with our author. His method of 
characterisation; the desperate villains and their vaguely 
grotesque schemes, the bigness of it all, the wonderful effect 
produced by setting and atmosphere; the feeling for Paris, as in 
Dickens the sense of London, and the obsession of so many of his 
characters with one idea, with Balzac so often avarice, as with 
Dickens insensate hate, and in both this further resemblance that 
each was at his best when perhaps he least suspected it. Cesar 
Birotteau and Cousin Pons may be read when the Rastignacs and 
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Vautrins are forgotten; and the kindly humours of Boz enjoyed 
by many whom his Carkers and Chuzzlewits leave cold. 

The story runs somewhat thus: It would appear that a 
Mr. Leeford, having married unhappily seeks distraction with 
“a beautiful creature of nineteen,” the daughter of a naval 
officer. Summoned abroad to attend to the affairs of a rich 
relation Leeford dies in Rome leaving a will—one of the oddest 
even in fiction, that land of irresponsible testators: £800 a 
year is given to Mrs. Leeford and her son, Monks, the balance to 
“the beautiful creature”? and her unborn child. But in order 
to show his confidence in “‘ the beautiful creature,” the child, if 
a son, is not to inherit if he should stain his name by “any public 
act of dishonour, meanness, cowardice, or wrong,” and to this 
testamentary confidence trick all poor Oliver’s troubles are due. 
Mrs. Leeford destroys the will. No one knew of this document, 
so she and Monks had merely to succeed to the money and live in 
happy, if dishonourable, affluence ever after; but then there 
would have been no story. So Monks devotes all the time he can 
spare from having fits to finding and identifying Oliver, who is 
lost beyond all hopes of either, and in the absence of the will could 
have no claim to the money. The only motive suggested is wild 
hatred of Oliver, whom Monks has never seen; that insensate 
hate also supplying the plot of Nicholas Nickleby, which, in 
the prodigality of genius, he was writing at the same time. It is 
quite clear that Dickens forgot in the bustle of the story that the 
will had been destroyed, otherwise there is no point in the plot 
between Monks and Fagin to involve Oliver in a criminal offence. 

Then come the coincidences: Oliver runs away to London, 
meets the Artful Dodger, who introduces him to Fagin, oddly 
enough, an old ally of Monks. Coincidence No. 1. Oliver is 
then charged with picking Mr. Brownlow’s pocket, who, with a 
generosity unequalled if it was not repeated by the Maylies, 
adopts him, the one man in London who was Oliver’s father’s 
friend and has a portrait of the beautiful creature, nose and all, 
just like Oliver, in his parlour. Coincidence No.2. (The precise 
moment when Monks finds out that Fagin has met Oliver, or, 
indeed, how Monks ever identifies Oliver, we are not told.) Then 
Sikes employs Oliver to break into the Maylies’ house. The one 
house which, in all England, is inhabited by Oliver’s long-lost 
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aunt. Coincidence No.3. Why Oliver’s mother died in a work- 
house is never explained. Her sister, Rose, it appears, was 
adopted by Mrs. Maylie—in fact, all through this work there is an 
epidemic of adopting complete strangers of doubtful antecedents— 
and told that she is illegitimate ; there being no conceivable reason 
or point in this except to prolong the love interest. Rose refuses 
to marry Harry for fear of wrecking his “brilliant prospects,” 
which are very much in the air, especially as Harry afterwards 
turns out to be a curate. All this desperate tangle is cleared up 
by Mr. Brownlow reciting the facts to Monks, who at once admits 
everything—surely the feeblest villain in fiction! All he had to 
do was to hold his tongue and, like Napoleon after the battle of 
Leipsic, could have made very tolerable terms; but ther the 
story would not have ended. It is quite clear that Dickens 
himself felt the interest in the story finished with the breaking up 
of the Fagin gang, and realised the only thing to do was to wind 
it up as soon as might be. 

In Nickleby convention and genius lie down together. In 
all Dickens nothing is found better than the Crummles passages. 
The absurd conventions of the stage have never been treated with 
such admirable humour. Yet Nicholas is the most conventional 
of stage heroes, and Kate exclaims ‘‘Unhand me, sir! this 
instant,” in all seriousness to Sir Mulberry Hawk, who, with Lord 
Francis Verisopht and Pike and Pluck are as frankly melo- 
dramatic as their names. They even refer to the innocent object 
of their attack as “the little Nickleby” and say “You take 
me?” to the sympathetic listener. Until the middle of 
Volume II. there is no plot at all. Like The Old Curiosity Shop 
and Oliver Twist it is a picaresque romance of the road. Without 
any plot it would have been a much better novel, and Squeers 
would have been spared seven years’ penal servitude which, 
despite his deserts, we all resent, so engaging is the rascal. Smike 
is a bore, and an unnecessary bore; Arthur Gride a dull repetition 
of Old Nickleby, merely introduced to continue the love interest 
with Madeleine Bray. Ralph’s descent into criminality is 
frankly absurd. We are actually asked to believe that a hard- 
headed moneylender in his declining years conspires to destroy a 
will and suborn perjury, incidentally putting himself in the 
power of two villains like Snawley and Squeers, who are certain 
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to betray him, as, in fact, they do, for no motive except hatred of 
Nicholas who has really done nothing to annoy him. It is the 
hatred of Monks over again without the excuse of epilepsy, just 
as the adoptive habit survives in Nicholas and Smike, who, of 
course, turns out to be Ralph’s long-lost son. Himself the 
kindest of men, Dickens’ belief in the hatred motive is almost 
fanatic. It recurs in Haredale’s hatred of Chester, and Quilp’s 
for Kit, and every one’s rabid hatred for the unhappy Pecksniff. 
Just as the most temperate of mortals we find him everywhere 
expounding the generous theory that hot brandy and water is 
the one panacea for all bodily and spiritual troubles. His doctors 
prescribe it, even for little Nell, and, be it said, always with most 
satisfactory results. 

Of all the novels Barnaby Rudge is the most elaborate in 
plot. It is certainly one of the least effective. The original 
interest of the story depends on the murder of Haredale by his 
steward, Rudge, but the affair gets into such a boggle that, in 
despair, the author switches our attention off to the Gordon 
Riots, and so ends the story and a good many of its actors. 
There can be no doubt Dickens was not a good story-teller. His 
friend, Wilkie Collins, did that sort of thing very much better. 
With little gift of construction he found it difficult to explain or 
develop a complicated entanglement and never had the patience 
or the ingenuity to end it plausibly. A general confession in 
public, even if characters had to be invented to bring it about, 
like Mr. Newsome in Martin Chuzzlewit, was his favourite device. 

The Old Curiosity Shop is probably the only novel ever written 
with no hero and no love interest. It is merely an Odyssey of 
little Nell and her Grandfather. Towards the end we have a 
mystery, like so many of the author’s, quite unnecessary, in the 
behaviour of the single gentleman, who turns out to be Nell’s 
long-lost grandfather. It is a curious fact that we are never told 
the name of the grandfather to whom so much time is given. In 
the beginning there is a hint of some scheme to marry Dick 
Swiveller to Nell, in the interests of Trent, but fortunately for 
Dick it comes to nothing, and the conspiracy to ruin Kit is quite 
outside the general purpose of the story. In Martin Chuzzlewitt, 
the most uneven of all the novels, full of his best and worst 
points, the interest is always shifting. The Chuzzlewits never 
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hold it, the American incidents are irrelevant, as also the finances 
of Montagu Tigg, nor is one easily convinced that such a craven 
as Jonas could murder any one. Old Chuzzlewit’s behaviour is 
hardly consistent with sanity. He takes eight pages to explain 
it at the end, quite unsuccessfully. Why should he quarrel with 
Martin because Martin wants to marry Mary, the old man’s own 
wish ? And if quarrel, why at once change his mind, and that 
secretly ? Then for some unintelligible reason he devotes 
himself, at great personal inconvenience and discomfort, to an 
elaborate plot for humiliating Pecksniff. It is extraordinary with 
what ferocity every one, including the author, pursues that 
unhappy architect. If he were an American, Dickens could not 
hate him more. After all, what has the man done? There is 
abundant evidence that he was an affectionate husband to the 
late Mrs. Pecksniff. His home-life is almost idyllic. Who could 
be kinder to his daughters? In fact it was his devotion to their 
interests which ultimately ruined him. His forbearance to the 
shrewish Charity would soften a suffragette. True he allows 
Mercy to marry Jonas, but she wanted to, and all Pecksniff knew 
at that time about his son-in-law was that he had shown admirable 
feeling at his father’s death and had a comfortable fortune. It 
is said he sometimes used his pupils’ designs, a very reprehensible 
practice, no doubt, which no one could defend, but surely 
not the first, nor, one fears, the last of his profession to 
do the same; and no one would suggest that Pecksniff is a 
perfect character—undoubtedly he turns Martin and Tom 
Pinch out of doors somewhat shabbily, still it is his own house 
and he is within his strict rights. Let us admit at once he 
has an eye to old Chuzzlewit’s fortune—but why not? Pecksniff 
is a relation: he has his family to consider. He was obviously 
anxious about their future—not an unworthy motive surely— 
and, in fact, loses his fortune in endeavouring to increase his 
capital in their interests. The old man wants an heir, the other 
relations are intolerable; yet even the fact that Pecksniff is 
prepared to provide for Mary by marriage is somehow twisted 
against him. The worst that can be said is that he humours the 
absurd schemes of an old man for partially selfish motives, and 
yet Dickens allows him to be called, with obvious approval, “ the 
very last and worst among the vermin of the world,” “a lying, 
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fawning, servile hound,” “a crawling knave,” “a ghoule,” with 
an “e” which somehow makes it seem worse, and revels in his 
being publicly beaten and insulted. The man’s social gifts are 
undeniable: how wholeheartedly he throws himself into the life 
at Todgers’; what tact he shows at the Grammar School cere- 
monial, his speech is an eternal model for such occasions, and in 
all literature there is no better instance of dignity under trying 
circumstances than his magnanimous exit after being struck 
“‘ with a walking stick, which I have every reason to believe has 
knobs upon it, on that delicate and exquisite portion of the human 
anatomy, the brain.” I have always hoped that Dickens was 
misinformed as to Pecksniff’s future and that it was not he but 
some one else of the same name who became “ a drunken, squalid, 
begging-letter writing man.” The real Pecksniff, I have always 
believed, married Mrs. Todgers for whom he had undoubtedly a 
penchant, and helped to maintain the best traditions of that 
admirable house. This treatment of Pecksniff is part of the lack 
of balance which mars the book: the same intolerance we find 
in the American passages and the villainy of Jonas. 

It is an odd thing that the Cockneyism of to-day, “I don’t 
think,” is found in Martin Chuzzlewit. Tom Pinch says “I ama 
nice man, I don’t think, as John used to say,” quoting Westlock, 
to whom would seem to belong the doubtful honour of its inven- 
tion. Whether Dickens realised that Martin Chuzzlewit was 
hardly a complete success or not, the next two books show a 
notable advance. The writing is simpler and the incidents 
nearer life. We have left the theatre, or at any rate melodrama, 
and progressed from farce to comedy. In Dombey and Son there 
is no mystery except the reason of Mr. Dombey’s pride, and little 
to interfere with our enjoyment in Dr. Blimber’s academy, 
Captain Cuttle, and Jack Bunsby, and some faithful souls even 
assert they find Major Bagstock amusing. In spite of Carker, 
one is not surprised that Dickens himself placed Dombey among 
his best work, but whatever preference he had the general public 
always leans towards David Copperfield. The first half is not 
merely the best thing Dickens ever did, but about the best thing 
any one ever did. In its development the story is handicapped ~ 
by an unfortunate relapse into melodrama with the seduction of 
Little Emily and her desertion by Steerforth, and the storm is 
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true to the best Dickens coincidence in wrecking the bold and 
bad seducer on the Yarmouth beach. Having read it at least 
three times, I cannot pretend to understand what Uriah Heep is 
at, why the Aunt loses her money, or how it all comes right in 
the end. The only definite feeling one retains in the matter is 
resentment at the employment of our dear friend Wilkins 
Micawber as a detective, a job from which we all feel instinctively 
his generous nature would have recoiled. 

In Bleak House, Jardyce and Jardyce is so overpowering 
that it crushes the poor reader in its unending toils. The two 
volumes are so long and the characters so innumerable that to 
retain a coherent whole is as difficult as to find out why the 
house creaks in Lnttle Dorrit or to master the argument of Our 
Mutual Friend. It simply cannot be done. One forgets the 
beginning before the end, and the end if you hark back to the 
beginning. Both books show signs of fatigue and lack of 
inspiration, but no author ever had a more marvellous recovery 
not even Smollet with Humphrey Clinker. A Tale of Two 
Cities is not merely an admirable story full of atmosphere 
and interest, but it gave rise to the great Dickens heresy. 
There is a school that maintains it is his best novel. Of these 
misguided creatures let it be said at once they have not the root 
of the matter in them, and that for such is only the outer darkness 
of an existence without the mitigation of the true Dickens spirit. 

Great Expectations is the only novel in which the story interests 
the reader almost as much as the people, and when we remember 
they number Joe Gargery, Mr. Wopsle, Pumblechook, old Bill 
Barley, Wemmick, and Jaggers, no praise could be higher. If it 
be not his finest novel—and there is much to be said for this view 
—it is certainly the novel of most sustained interest, and the 
glorious Dickens fun, after its rest cure in A Tale of Two Cities, 
emerges fresher and more delightful than ever. The opening 
scenes, thé tragic incident of Trabb’s boy, Pip, and Herbert 
Pocket’s system of accounts, and the description of the great 
nautical drama in which “ the Swabs” play so ominous a part, 
have never been surpassed even by their author. But it is a pity 
that Bulwer Lytton was allowed to spoil the end by marrying 
Estella to Pip. It does not ring true, and one is sorry for Pip. 

There is a sort of tragic fitness in the fact that with Dickens’s 
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love of a mystery his last should remain insoluble. Of all the 
many explanations of TheMystery of Edwin Drood none have been 
adequate. He remains to the end in inexplicable company with 
the Man in the Iron Mask. It wasa return to the novel of sensation, 
and one agrees with what that remarkable critic, Edgar Allan 
Poe, wrote of Barnaby Rudge: “That any fiction written by 
Mr. Dickens should be based on the excitement and maintenance 
of curiosity we look upon as a misconception on the part of the 
writer of his own many great yet peculiar powers.” 

Perhaps because the appeal is to such a large audience there 
is an infinite variety of opinion as to the quality of his many 
books, but in proof of where his great powers found best expression 
would not all his readers, if one only of his books were to survive 
unite for once in wishing it were that peerless classic untram- 
melled by plot or purpose, the perennial Pickwick. 


H. C. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNREST 


No one can pretend that the present relations between employer 
and employed in the great industries of the country are in any 
way satisfactory. The industrial unrest which has been growing 
in recent years has now culminated in a cotton lock-out, a 
railway strike, and a coal strike. What these disputes alone 
have cost the country in £ s. d. must be reckoned in millions 
and tens of millions sterling, but far greater damage has been 
done in the bitterness, distrust, and uncertainty that they have 
left behind. It seems impossible that we can continue to be 
a great manufacturing country, or to maintain a great Empire, 
if the thoughts, ambitions, and energies of one half of the nation 
are to be turned towards the discomfiture of the other. It 
behoves us therefore to discover what the causes of the present 
discontent are and how they can be removed. 

The separation of classes brought about by the industrial 
revolution has now become the antagonism of classes, the old 
intercourse between master and man with its friendship and 
sympathy is fast being destroyed, while the lengths to which 
the principle of the division of labour is now carried renders 
it impossible for the man spending his whole time in some almost 
mechanical, though arduous, operation to take the same pride 
and interest in the welfare of the factory that was taken by the 
artisan of a generation ago. This, no doubt, is the ultimate 
root of trouble, but since we cannot go back on the industrial 
system we must adapt it to our requirements. What can we 
find in it to replace the system of friendly agreement that used 
to provide a working basis for master and man? It was for 
this purpose that collective bargaining arose, but collective 
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bargaining has now broken down. The leaders of Trade Unionism 
have become discredited and no longer command the confidence 
of the rank and file. They dare not make an agreement which 
their rivals for office can misrepresent, the men will not abide 
by bargains made for them by leaders they distrust and despise. 
While Trade Unionism as a bargaining force is in anarchy it 
is impracticable to believe that harmony in the industrial world 
can be restored by the old methods of collective bargaining. 
Similarly the present Government's method of sending down 
persuasive gentlemen to try to arrange a voluntary compromise 
is pre-doomed to failure if the men will not recognise agreements 
signed by their leaders. Every one will, of course, agree that 
the desire of the workmen to secure for themselves a larger 
share of profits is natural and legitimate; what is required 
is some method of bargaining or of apportionment of profits 
which is less fatal to the moral and material well-being of the 
community than those we have seen exercised during the last 
twelve months. 

Three methods of achieving these results have been proposed : 

(1) Socialism. 

(2) Compulsory arbitration. 

(3) Co-partnership. 

Socialism we need not discuss here, it is a complete political 
creed whose doctrines are denied and reiterated daily. If you 
are a Socialist all other social experiments are needless or harmful. 

Compulsory arbitration may produce peace, it is very doubt- 
fail if it can produce contentment. You can stop two men 
fighting by knocking their heads together, but it will not make 
them love each other. To force men to work who do not want 
to, or to force others to employ them who do not wish to, is not 
only very high-handed and prejudicial to the liberty of the 
subject, but also very difficult. It must be admitted, however, 
that if everything else fails, short of Socialism, some such coercion 
of employers and employed is the last resort. 

It is my purpose in this short article to consider whether 
Co-partnership is likely to be applicable to the general industries 
of the country, and if so whether it can be regarded in any way 
as an adequate remedy for the existing evils. Now, Co-partner- 
ship must be distinguished from Profit-sharing, though their 
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fundamental principle is the same, and nearly all successful 
Co-partnership schemes have sprung from a foundation of Profit- 
sharing. Profit-sharing is the sharing of annual profits between 
employer and employee, a method by which the men’s wages 
are automatically raised when trade is good and depressed when 
trade is bad. If this automatic machinery is properly adjusted 
it is claimed for Profit-sharing that all wrangling over wages 
becomes unnecessary, and that employer and employee are united 
together in a bond of mutual self-interest. Co-partnership 
consists in the men employed by a firm being also shareholders 
in it, and consequently having some voice in the management 
as well as automatically benefiting from a higher dividend. 
There are various methods by which this can be arranged: 
workmen can be induced to purchase shares on favourable terms, 
where Profit-sharing already exists the annual bonus can be 
paid in the form of non-transferable shares, if the workmen 
have a mutual benefit society the funds of that society can be 
invested in the business, and so on. Nearly all successful co- 
partnership schemes have originated in a profit-sharing arrange- 
ment which prepared the ground and accustomed both parties 
to confidence in each other, but the advocates of Co-partnership 
maintain that Profit-sharing in itself is not sufficient to restore 
harmony in a disturbed trade, because there will always 
remain the bone of contention as to what share of the profits 
each party shall have. Though Profit-sharing may be admirably 
successful where a certain amount of good feeling already 
exists, it does not go deep enough to provide a permanent 


solution, Co-partnership places both parties in the same position. © 


Now, it is manifest that Co-partnership, unlike Socialism or 
compulsory arbitration, cannot be introduced by Act of Parlia- 
ment; the utmost that Parliament can do is by indirect assistance 
to the movement such as by amendment of Company Law or 
in the placing of Government contracts—a method, however, 
which is open to many objections. The adoption of Co-partnership 
or any such scheme lies therefore in the hands of business men 
themselves, and to them the appeal must be made. 

English men of business are, above all, cautious and con- 
servative, and this is perhaps why our commercial reputation 
stands so high, but when Co-partnership is suggested to business 
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men they often meet it with stolid resistance as if the idea was 
the untried theory of a crank. It is said that Co-partnership 
would destroy discipline in any works; that it would be impossible 
to apply it in works where more men are employed at one time 
than at another; that private firms could not undertake it without 
turning themselves into companies and publishing their accounts ; 
that technical particulars of certain trades make it impracticable ; 
that new shares could not be issued without watering capital; 
that the men would not accept it or help to make it a success; 
that if profits are to be shared, should not losses be shared also, 
and how could that be done ? &c. 

The answer to all these objections is that Profit-sharing 
and Co-partnership have been tried in many instances where 
these difficulties existed, and that they have been successfully 
overcome. No doubt there are also instances where Co-partner- 
ship in some form or other has been tried and failed, but the 
same may be said of any commercial enterprise. If Co-partner- 
ship has succeeded in certain normal instances, why should 
it be impossible for others to follow the example? As this 
is a purely practical question I propose to give some account 
of two or three notable experiments, the facts about which can 
easily be obtained, but which I record here in a convenient 
form. The British Prime Minister has recently been requested by 
293 members of Parliament to appoint a Royal Commission to 
collect evidence on Co-partnership experiments, and if this is 
done a mass of valuable information will be obtained which 
will promote the movement by demonstrating where it has 
succeeded and where it has failed. 

Profit-sharing and Co-partnership, like many other great 
experiments in business and politics, come from France, and 
this is not merely an accident resulting from the existence of 
two remarkable men, Edme-Jean Leclaire and Jean Baptiste 
Godin, but because the very industrial and social unrest which 
confronts us to-day in England has in France been chronic 
during the last century. Leclaire was a Parisian house painter 
and decorator who, in 1842, owned a small business in the Rue 
St. Georges. France was at that moment passing through a 
series of social and industrial struggles that culminated in the 
revolution of 1848; Leclaire saw that no amount of raising of 
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wages or shortening of hours (though he did both) could ever 
establish the harmony in his workshops that he desired as long 
as the pay of his men was a subject for dispute between himself 
and them instead of a mutual bond. If he could make it worth 
their while to do their best for the business, both parties would 
benefit and would co-operate together. ‘‘ Can a workman in one 
industry,” he said, “ by his activity, his willingness and a more 
intelligent employment of his time produce in one day an increase 
of labour equivalent to one hour, 7.e. to sixty centimes? Can 
he besides save twenty-five centimes in a day by avoiding waste 
of the materials entrusted to him and by bestowing care on the 
preservation of his tools? All answer in the affirmative. If 
then a single workman can produce this result, realising for the 
manager eighty-five centimes a day, which will amount in 300 
days’ labour to 255 francs, and if we suppose that the average 
number of workmen employed by the firm is 300, we have an 
annual saving of 76,500 francs.” 

Such an idea, however, was easier to conceive than to carry 
out, and there are few romances of business more thrilling to 
follow than the story of how this remarkable man succeeded 
in overcoming all the obstacles that lay in his way. When 
we hear the common objections to profit-sharing and co-partner- 
ship, we must remember that Leclaire encountered and sur- 
mounted them all. In the first place, his business was not a 
particularly easy one for the application of the scheme, because 
all its work was done in contracts which were ever varying in 
number and which almost entirely fell off during the winter 
months. It was therefore always necessary that a great number 
of men engaged in the spring should be discharged in the autumn, 
which, of course, prevented them from ever becoming incor- 
porated with the firm. In England, with the extraordinary 
success of the South Metropolitan Gas Company Co-partnership 
experiment before our eyes, of which more anon, we are apt 
to think that Co-partnership is only applicable to the manufacture 
of gas, or, at any rate, to enterprises where there is no considerable 
fluctuation in the number of employees; but in its origin it was 
not so. This tree first grew on the most unfavourable soil and 
spread forth its branches amid tempests. The particular nature 
of his trade was not Leclaire’s chief difficulty: when he first 
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published his idea he had to encounter the open suspicions and 
hostility of the men themselves, although they knew him per- 
sonally as a good employer. The Atelier newspaper accused 
him of manceuvring to lower wages, and there was a general 
feeling that it was a device to obtain better workmanship without 
any corresponding advance in remuneration. Leclaire, however, 
contented himself with announcing that if that year 1842 was a 
prosperous one, he would divide a portion of profits among 
his workmen, and when, on February 12, 1843, he produced 
12,266 frances and was able to give each of his forty-four painters 
about £10, all doubt was naturally dispelled. 

This Profit-sharing continued until 1863, when Leclaire 
introduced Co-partnership into the business by allowing his 
employees’ “ mutual aid society,’ which corresponded to one of 
our friendly societies, to invest 100,000 francs in the firm, which 
henceforth became “Leclaire et Cie.” This 100,000 francs 
received a five per cent. interest per annum, plus twenty per 
cent. of the net profits of the firm, while thirty per cent. went 
to the workmen as before as a bonus on wages. In 1871 not 
only the regular workmen of the firm received a bonus, but 
even the apprentices and casual hands were admitted to a share 
of profit. Thus we find an entry later on in the account at the 
end of a year that workman Dupuy had worked for the house 
for four and a half hours; on his wages of 3 francs 40 centimes 
(at the rate of 75 centimes per hour) he was entitled to a bonus 
of 70 centimes. In 1871, 1038 workmen received bonuses 
equalling 67,500 francs. 

Leclaire died in 1872 worth 1,200,000 francs—a fortune 
which he always had declared he never could have amassed if it 
had not been for the continuous zeal and loyalty of his workmen 
expanding the business in good times and in bad. The firm is 
now practically in the hands of the workmen themselves; the 
mutual aid society holds half the shares, the remaining half is 
held by the two partners. The management of the business is 
entirely in the hands of these partners, but they are elected, 
when a vacancy occurs, by the regular staff of workmen. If 
they have not enough capital to take up their portion of shares 
their individual bonus is allowed to accumulate until the required 
sum is reached. The liability of the mutual aid society is 
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limited, that of the partners unlimited. Thus has the system 
inaugurated by Leclaire been preserved and developed, it has 
stood firm against all the winds and the floods; the Franco- 
German War did not extinguish the dividend for that year, nor 
did the anarchy of the Commune disperse its members. It goes 
without saying that strikes or lock-outs in the firm are unknown, 
that the work done is the work of men whose interests are con- 
cerned, and that the house has therefore an unequalled reputation 
for punctuality and excellence of performance. 

Even more instructive is the history of Godin’s iron foundry 
at Guise, told so graphically in a work translated by Mr. Aneurin 
Williams, that a lengthy repetition is unnecessary here. The 
“‘Familistere,’ as it is called, is the most complete develop- 
ment of Co-partnership conceivable; in fact, communism carried 
to an elaboration which is altogether foreign to English ideas, 
and its success is therefore all the more worthy of our attention. 
Godin, who had built up the business of a considerable iron 
foundry at Guise, had since 1856 admitted his employees to a 
share of profits, but in 1880 he transferred the whole property 
to his workmen, who were henceforth to carry on the business 
under an elaborate and ingenious constitution. 

The workmen were divided into four classes : 

(1) A picked band of first-class members, or partners, who 
receive a double share of profits (now about 400). 

(2) Associates who receive a “share and a half” in profits 
(about 100). 

(3) Profit sharers (about 800), who receive one share of 
profits. 

(4) Newcomers and casual hands, who number about 900. 
These receive no share in the profits, though they enjoy in 
common with the three other classes the ordinary insurance 
against accidents, and in cases of total incapacity a pension. 

The whole capital of £184,000 was transferred to the work- 
men in allotted shares and every man’s annual bonus was ear- 
marked to repay to Godin the value of the shares with interest 
until the total amount was repaid him. The control of the 
business resides, however, only in the hands of the first-class 
members, who decide important matters of policy, elect the 
managing director and three members of the Committee of 
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Management. The other members of the Committee of Manage- 
ment are the heads of the chief departments. The first-class 
members also elect new members of their own body as occasion 
arises. 

The method of dividing the profits is fixed by the constitution. 
The first charges upon gross profits are : 

(1) Depreciation of buildings and plant. 

(2) Votes to various mutual insurance funds. 

(3) Expenses of education of workmen and their children. 

(4) A five per cent. dividend to shareholders. 

Of the remainder, seventy-five per cent. is devoted to a bonus 
on the wages of labour and on interest of capital, while twenty- 
five per cent. is disposable in rewards for “ ability.” 

Godin thus regarded capital as a worker at a wage of five 
per cent., and it was therefore entitled to the same bonus on 
its wages as the other workmen. 

From 1879 to 1907 (which is the last year given by Mr. 
Williams) there have been £410,611 in profits to divide. Of 
this £87,399 has gone to first-class members, £48,561 to associates, 
£75,192 to profit sharers, to the fourth class of casual hands 
£52,684 received by them from insurance benefits, £14,088 to 
reserved savings, and £23,069 as increased dividend on capital. 
The twenty-five per cent. which Godin reserved as rewards 
for ability is spent as follows: four per cent. to the managing 
director, sixteen per cent. to the Committee of Management, 
two per cent. to the Committee of Supervision (who audit accounts 
and check the administration of the business), one per cent. 
for the higher education of the children of employees, and two 
per cent. is devoted to a fund from the which the Committee of 
Management can reward useful inventions made by the workmen 
in the works. Between the years 1879-1907, £26,881 has thus 
been paid in bonuses to the managing director, £68,699 to the 
Committee of Management and Supervision, £3071 to the higher 
education of children, and £8578 in rewards for useful inventions. 

This bald account of the co-partnership system at the 
Familistere gives no idea of its other characteristics, the united 
dwelling where the regular workmen and their families live 
together, the co-operative store, the schools, the gardens and 
parks, the insurance funds. These elaborations make it more 
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perfect for the idealist, and the practical business man must 
admit its success. If the Maison Godin succeeded in overcoming 
all the difficulties of co-partnership, in adapting it to the iron 
industry, and in establishing a concern which has grown con- 
tinuously in prosperity through bad seasons as well as good, 
where lock-outs and strikes are unknown, where capitalist and 
workman are each satisfied that they receive their fair share 
and combine together instead of against each other, have not 
we in England something to learn from the example ? 

Undoubtedly the greatest experiment in Co-partnership in 
England and probably the most successful, was carried out by 
Sir George Livesey in the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
This classic instance, however, has perhaps more hindered than 
helped the cause of Co-partnership by reason of the fact that 
it sprung from one of the bitterest struggles between capital and 
organised labour that the present generation has seen. In 
1889 the South Metropolitan Gas Company was engaged in a 
series of disputes with the National Union of Gas Workers and 
General Labourers, and were confronted by the unpleasant 
prospect of the business being at any moment held up and the 
whole of South London plunged into darkness. Sir George 
Livesey persuaded the Company to admit their employees to 
a share of profits upon each man undertaking to serve the 
Company for a year, but as these contracts were to be entered 
upon at different dates a strike would have become impossible 
without the workmen being guilty of an unlawful conspiracy to 
break their agreements. The Gas Workers’ Union objected 
violently to this proposal, and the result was a great strike in 
which the Company were completely victorious, the only terms 
which the men could obtain being re-admission as vacancies 
occurred. It has been this conflict which has convinced many 
labour leaders in this country that Profit-sharing and Co-partner- 
ship are dodges on the part of ingenious employers to kill Trade 
Unions and the labour movement. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than this because Co-partnership can never become 
a great movement until the responsible leaders of labour realise 
the solid advantages that it will bring to the workmen 
themselves. 


The profit-sharing scheme which Sir George Livesey inaugu- 
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rated in 1889 is complicated by the statutory position of a gas 
company. By law the amount of profit which the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company may distribute to its shareholders rises 
as the price of gas which it sells to the public falls. When 
gas is 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet the Company may pay if 
it can a dividend equal to four per cent. on its present converted 
stock, for every penny for which the price of gas is reduced 
below 3s. 1d. the Company may pay if it can an increased dividend 
of 2s.8d. Thus at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet a dividend of £4 2s. 8d. 
may be paid, and soon. The interests of the shareholders there- 
fore are made the same as that of the public. The profit-sharing 
scheme adopted by the South Metropolitan Gas Company is on 
somewhat similar lines. For every penny that the price of gas 
falls below 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet a bonus of 15s. per cent. 
is paid on the salaries of all employees. 

For several years simple profit-sharing on this basis went 
on. The workers were encouraged to leave their bonus on 
deposit with the Company at four per cent. In 1894 the 
Company was so satisfied with the results that it made a 
move forward, and offered to increase the rate of bonus by 
one-half (2.e. from one per cent. to one and a half per cent. per 
penny on the price of gas) to those workmen who would agree 
to leave half their profit as shares in the Company. For 
carrying out this plan trustees were appointed to purchase shares 
represented by the total of the small sums belonging to the 
employees. Each man became an independent shareholder when 
his stake in the Company reached a nominal value of £5 stock, 
costing at that time about £13, and yielding at that price about 
five per cent. to the investor. This development also was a great 
success, and in the years 1896-1897 the Company took a further 
step and sought and obtained power from Parliament to add 
to its Board of Directors representatives of its employees. The 
manual workers who are shareholders now elect two directors, and 
the salaried staff who are shareholders one, while the ordinary 
shareholders select six. Of course, this gives the employees (who 
now hold shares to the value of £352,743) an amount of represen- 
tation on the directorate very largely in excess of the proportion 
of their shares. It was, however, felt that while shareholding 
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Company, it was not the only interest of the employees which 
ought to be represented on the directorate. In addition to 
the partnership arrangements, and partly growing out of them, 
there are other arrangements, for a conciliation board, for social 
purposes, and so forth, in which the representatives of the 
Company and of the employees act together for their mutual 
advantage. The present price of gas is 2s. 2d., so the share- 
holders receive £1 9s. 4d. per cent. as a premium for good working, 
while the employees each get a bonus of eight and a quarter per 
cent. on their wages. Since 1889 over £548,000 has been thus 
distributed to employees. Sir George Livesey declared again 
and again that the large sum of money which had been paid 
in the form of profit to the employees has not meant a penny 
reduction of profit to the shareholders, inasmuch as the workers 
have more than earned it by their better and more economical 
working. It should be clearly understood that the worker- 
shareholder remains just as liable to dismissal and in every 
way just as subject to the officials of the Company as ever he 
was under the wage system pure and simple. 

This signally successful experiment has now been more or 
less copied by more than half the gas companies in England, 
with a united capital of over £47,000,000, and a trade which was 
once the arena of ceaseless contests of labour against capital is 
fast becoming in that respect the most harmonious of all the 
great industries in the country. 

There are many other instances of successful Co-partnership 
experiments which space does not allow to be mentioned here, 
but attention must be called to what has perhaps been the most 
important development of the principle that has recently occurred 
—the application of Co-partnership to housing, which has, under 
the guidance of Mr. Henry Vivian, lately made great progress. 
The system under which Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd., work 
is roughly as follows. A site is acquired near a growing city 
such as London or Liverpool, the land is planned out so as to 
provide every amenity in parks, gardens, and general beauty, and 
the houses, which are never “ jerry-built,” but are of a substantial 
character, are let at market rates to tenants who are also share- 
holders in the company. All profits after paying five per cent. 
jnterest on capital are divided among the tenant stockholders, 
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but each tenant’s share is paid to him in stock until he owns in 
stock the value of his house. Thus the tenant enjoys every 
advantage that he would have if he were a freeholder without the 
disadvantage of difficulty in selling his house if he is obliged for 
any reason to move, whereas the Company have tenants whose 
interest it is to preserve and improve the property and who can 
never leave when in arrears with rent because the Company have 
a lien upon the amount of stock they hold. The results of this 
system may be seen in the fourteen beautiful Garden Cities such 
as Hampstead or Ealing, which afford an extraordinary contrast 
to the squalid streets around them. When it is to the interest 
of every tenant to do all in his power to co-operate with his 
neighbours to improve the “ city,’ a visitor begins to realise 
what Arthur Young meant by the “magic of property.” The 
fact that the cost value of the Garden Cities has risen from £10,237 
in 1903 to £1,872,600 in 1911 gives some idea of the amazing 
growth which has followed. The capitalist is adequately re- 
numerated and receives an excellent security for his money, the 
tenant receives fixity of tenure and reward for economy. Their 
interests are the same; they can therefore co-operate for their 
mutual advantage. 

The phenomenal business success in the four instances which 
I have quoted is no doubt largely due to the personalities of the 
men who started them, and if all men were Leclaires or Vivians 
this and most other problems would be easier, but what a con- 
trast the spirit existing in their works shows to the industrial 
strife around us now! Does not the hearty co-operation of the 
men, their interest and pride in the works, their economy and 
activity account for a great deal of the business success of 
these experiments ? 

While men are quarrelling, it is not easy to get them both 
to lay aside their war-cries and adopt a policy of give-and-take, 
there are vested interests in strife as in everything else, but 
I submit in the present circumstances when we quote the successes 
of Co-partnership the onus lies upon the capitalists and labour 
leaders to show why they should not make every effort to imitate 
such good examples. 

A certain type of labour leader will, of course, reject Co- 
partnership on the ground that the increased remuneration 
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of the men will come entirely from increased efforts on their 
part, and that the capitalist will continue to reap the so-called 
unfair profit he has reaped in the past. To him we may reply 
that no honest man minds hard work if he is to be properly 
remunerated for it, and that if Co-partnership does, as admitted, 
secure more remuneration for the men it has succeeded where 
no other system has. For fifty years we have had social reform 
of the type approved by labour leaders and all political parties, 
which really amounts to a series of gifts to the working classes 
ostensibly at the expense of other classes, and at the end of it 
we are informed that the working classes are no better off than 
they were before! If that is so, does it not go to show that 
our social reform has hitherto not been entirely on the right 
lines? If the policy of gifts has not succeeded in raising the 
wages of the working classes, is it not time to try Co-partnership 
which has done so ? 

I can understand the doctrinaire Socialist who believes 
that no good will come till everything is State-owned being 
opposed to Co-partnership, and I can understand the scoundrel 
who lives by agitation opposing Co-partnership, and they would 
each for the causes they have at heart be right in doing so; 
but I cannot understand how the genuine labour leader whose 
main desire is only to increase the prosperity of his class can 
conscientiously oppose a scheme that has already conferred 
inestimable benefits on thousands of working men. If we are 
told that Co-partnership would mean the end of Trade Unions, 
it would be equally true to say that the certainty of universal 
peace would mean the end of armaments. Trade Unions were 
made for man, not man for Trade Unions. If the working man 
was secure against grievances the necessity of Trade Unions 
would disappear, if the working man was not Trade Unions 
would continue. 

Some capitalists will say that if workmen share in profits 
they must also share in losses, and that Co-partnership would 
prevent them from being masters in their own houses. To them 
we may reply that they must take their choice, they must either 
do what they can to alleviate the present unrest or the State 
must do it. Society cannot continue to tolerate the present 
state of affairs. If compulsory arbitration or other methods of 
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coercing both parties are adopted, employers will be much less 
masters in their own houses than they would be with Co-partner- 
ship. As to the sharing of losses, they must merely calculate 
whether the present condition of blazing or smouldering warfare 
brings them more profits and fewer losses than they would have 
if their staffs were willing, loyal, and contented. Who can 
deny that in recent years a conviction has been growing on 
the working classes that the wages system does not secure them 
a fair share of the profits of industry? That feeling, whether 
right or wrong, is disastrous to the country. 

The great merit of Co-partnership is that it demonstrates 
the essential unity of interests of capital and labour which the 
wages system conceals. Profit becomes a mutual bond instead 
of a source of quarrel. The workman knows he will automatically 
get his fair share of the profits, and that his wages depend upon 
the success of the business. He is given an opportunity of 
appreciating the difficulties that face the directors, he realises 
the risks that the shareholders incur; the directors and share- 
holders in turn are made to understand the features of the 
employment that are objectionable to the men and are brought 
to attempt to remove them. 

This mutual sympathy and confidence if re-established would 
be of far more value to the nation than the mere increase in 
trade that would result. The life of the nation itself is con- 
cerned. We were lately reminded that in these disputes between 
capital and labour there was a third party. That third party 
has a right to ask masters and men to abandon the idea that 
only their private interests are at issue, and to consider 
whether there is not a modus vivendi with considerable profit to 
themselves and incalculable benefit to the State that it is open 
for them to adopt. 


W OLMER. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE new Minister of Finance, who is already generally regarded 
as the equal in ability of any of his predecessors, delivered his 
first Budget speech on March 13, and was able to present an 
encouraging picture of Canada’s progressive prosperity. The 
revenue for the current fiscal year was estimated at $136,000,000 
which is the highest on record and leaves a surplus of $39,000,000 
for the Consolidated Fund account. The heavy capital expendi- 
ture on the National Transcontinental Railway, the canals which 
have to be constantly improved to deal with the rapidly increasing 
traffic of the Great Lakes, and other important public works, 
will absorb this large surplus, but the net result of the year’s 
operations will be a reduction of more than $1,000,000 in the 
National Debt—a proof of sound financial health which was 
certainly not foreseen by the opponents of the Borden 
Administration. 

It is clear from Mr. White’s pronouncement that there is to 
be no breach of continuity in the fiscal policy of the Great 
Dominion. He paid a well-deserved compliment to Mr. W. 8. 
Fielding, who was, of course, a thoroughly sound administrator 
of his all-important department—one who may be justly de- 
scribed as the Gladstone of Canadian Finance and, as such, in- 
capable of the fantastic follies of “ our Mr. Lloyd George,” whose 
faculty of turning each Budget into an electioneering intrigue 
is a perennial source of amazement and amusement to Canadian 
business men. In passing, let it be pointed out that the larger 
questions of national finance are looked on by the average 
Canadian as outside the office of partisan warfare; Liberals and 
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Conservatives would join in opposing any innovation that seemed 
likely to injure Canadian credit, and for that reason the Lloyd- 
Georgian Finance (described in a letter which I recently received 
from a Canadian economist as “ the spoils system in the thirty- 
third degree,” and “the art of corrupting electors by the million ”’) 
is universally deplored as a danger not only to the Mother Country 
but also to all the Imperial independencies and dependencies— 
for it is seen that British credit cannot be impaired without 
indirectly injuring the credit of Greater Britain. The fact that 
Cleon’s sojourn in the Exchequer will increase the British investor’s 
eagerness to supply Canadian undertakings with the capital they 
require is not accepted as adequate compensation for the certainty 
that the latter is rapidly being brought to such a pass that he 
will soon have nothing at all to invest. The time has long since 
gone by when the Canadian would welcome a small immediate 
gain at the cost of a large loss later on. Nowhere is it more 
clearly seen than in Canada that the financial integrity of Great 
Britain is the chief guarantee of the Empire’s economic growth 
along Imperial lines. 

The following are the chief features of Mr. White’s Budget, 
which has been cordially received by all disinterested critics, 
more especially by the leading bankers who are in close touch 
with every section of the country which is so admirably irrigated 
with capital through their numerous branch establishments. In 
the first place, Mr. White announced that in view of the adoption 
of the Act creating a permanent Tariff Commission to collect 
and collate data for the use of the Government, it was not intended 
to propose any changes or readjustments of duties during the 
present session. To a member who asked whether iron and steel 
bounties would be voted, he replied in the negative—a reply which 
greatly pleased the agricultural representatives and is generally 
thought to be proof positive that there will be no ‘‘ Red Parlour” 
in the present Government’s system of semi-official agencies. 
The “Red Parlour” was, if memory does not mislead me, a 
gorgeous chamber in that old and sedate hostelry, the Queen’s 
Hotel at Toronto, where the manufacturers were wont to assemble 
during the Macdonald régime and discuss with the representatives 
of the Government the various measures of additional protection 
which seemed to them desirable—and, truth to tell, they always 
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got something and, having got it, expressed their gratitude in 
concrete fashion, especially if a General Election was looming up. 
After all a party must live; and, if it cannot fill its campaign- 
chest by the sale of titles (which is the British method), some other 
plan must be tried. 

The second feature of Mr. White’s pronouncement was the 
forecast of a large increase in the national revenue during the 
coming fiscal year (April 1912—March 1913). But he warned 
the public to expect a corresponding increase in the expendi- 
ture on the improvement of the Nation’s transportation system. 
The National Transcontinental must, of course, be finished— 
it is to be hoped that many economies will be possible—nor 
must the canals and other public works be neglected. After 
all, even the huge cost of the new ocean-to-ocean trade-route 
can be defrayed without a dangerous addition to Canada’s 
indebtedness. Mr. White reminded his hearers that, of 
$218,785,248 spent since 1904 on public works, only $77,285,063 
had been added to the National Debt. He thought that the 
British investor would look upon that as an encouraging fact. 
Assuredly he will do so, particularly when he remembers that 
by far the greater part of Canada’s indebtedness represents 
investments on productive works, such as railways and canals, 
the present value of which is enormous. The “Soo Canal”, for 
example, is not perhaps a realisable asset. But its value can 
only be estimated in nine figures. And so on and so forth—that 
Canada’s assets vastly exceed her liabilities is unquestionable. 


2 


IMPERIAL Preference was one of the planks in the Conservative 
platform at the last General Election, and the Trade Agreement 
which has been signed by representatives of a number of the 
West Indian Colonies and of the Dominion Government is a 
proof that it has not been used as “kindling wood”—a fate 
which has too often befallen the materials employed in building 
a platform large enough to accommodate a Canadian party. 
Much credit is due to Mr. G. E. Foster, the new Minister of 
Trade and Commerce and one of the few surviving members of 
Sir John Macdonald’s Cabinets, for the speedy success of the 
preliminary negotiations. The Agreement, which must be ratified 
by the Dominion Parliament, the Legislatures of the Crown 
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Colonies concerned, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
before it comes into effect,is based on a generous scheme of 
preferences in the Canadian and West Indian markets, and. it 
leaves the door wide open for the entrance of Jamaica, British 
Honduras, Grenada, Bermuda, and the Bahamas, the only 
Colonies in the Caribbean which have been unable for various 
reasons—the most important being the fear of some loss of 
trade with the United States and a wish to see how the scheme 
works out in practice—to enter into this new and striking 
application of the preferential principle. Acceptance of the 
Agreement will not, of course, debar any of the parties interested 
from making new tariff arrangements with foreign countries. 
There seems to be no obstacles to ratification on either side, 
and it is hoped that the new network of “sordid bonds” (the 
late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s foolish phrase will never 
be forgotten or forgiven in Canada) will be in operation before 
the end of the year. 

The fact that Jamaica is standing aloof obviously diminishes 
the importance of the Agreement as an act of Imperial recon- 
struction. Jamaica is the centre of gravity of the British West 
Indies, and would be the predominant partner in any plan of 
confederacy, direct or indirect. But the trend of public opinion 
in that important island, so far as it can be gathered from a 
number of somewhat parochial-minded journals, is towards a 
rapprochement with Canada which, given a system of, up-to-date 
steamship communications, would even now be capable of 
absorbing the greater part of Jamaica’s staple products. The 
great increase of prosperity which must inevitably follow the 
completion of the Panama Canal, when the British West Indies 
will be in the full stream of the sea-borne commerce between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, will render Jamaica less dependent 
than she is to-day on her trade with the United States, and the 
Americanising element in her white population will lose much of 
the influence it at present possesses. Those who are capable 
of thinking in terms of continents and creeks and have the 
courage to look forward into the further future are convinced 
that the British West Indies must eventually become part and 
parcel of the Canadian Confederacy. Canada, like all other 
great countries in the Temperate Zone, must have her foothold 
in the “Heat Belt”; otherwise she can never be economically 
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self-supporting and self-contained and in a position to realise 
her natural assets to the best advantage. She can,only secure 
tropical and sub-tropical demesnes by bringing the West Indian 
Colonies, the spolia opima of the Empire’s most brilliant naval 
victories, into her political orbit, and the time is at handjwhen 
she will be prepared to offer terms which no West Indian states- 
man could possibly refuse. In point of fact the ideal of a political 
rapprochement with the British possessions in the Caribbean is 
deeply rooted in the Canadian mind. It can be traced back 
to the time when Halifax was a chief supply-port of the West 
Indian planters and the Nova Scotian skipper with his frozen-out 
nose and drawling accent was a familiar visitor in Kingston 
and the other island-ports. The remnant of Negro emigrants, 
which still survives in the environs of Halifax, bears witness 
to the connection—severed by force of circumstances but now 
to be renewed—which formerly subsisted between Canada-by- 
the-Sea and the plantations of our race in the Spanish Main 
that had been purged of Spain’s sea-power. It is strange how 
these roots of Imperial growth, though buried and lost to sight 
for a time under the dust of fleeting circumstance, keep their 
vitality and once more bring forth their flowers of promise and 
fruit of achievement. The truth is that the aspirations and 
inspirations, which are the spiritual basis of our Imperial liberties, 
are indestructible things; our Empire, being also a “ state of 
the mind,” is not subject to the mortality of the polities that 
stand for nothing more than aggression and aggrandisement. 
The Agreement arranged by Mr. Foster will be sneered at, no 
doubt, by the philosophic Liberal, the cold-blooded Little- 
Englander of the Campbell-Bannerman or Asquith type, who 
has not imagination enough to see that the wheat of Canada or 
the sugar of the West Indies are as much the “lives o’ men” 
as the caller herrin’ of the famous Scots ditty. But nobody 
who took part in the harmonious co-operation which brought 
it to pass will take that soulless view of a new flowering of 
practical Imperialism. The West Indian delegate who, in a 
subsequent speech, said that he and his companions felt once 
more they were “in the family,’ had a finer sense of the 
meaning of the deed to which he had set his signature. 
K. B. O. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
IMMIGRATION AND THE NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Ir seems necessary that Australians should make periodical 
efforts to dispel the fog that thickens again and again round 
their immigration problem. It is in itself complicated enough 
for any solver’s pleasure; when it is further entangled with 
the processes of party strife and the quarrels of six State Govern- 
ments, the most misleading ideas become almost inevitably 
current. 

It is obvious to the whole world that the Commonwealth 
urgently needs a large influx of immigrants, and no party or 
section of a party in Australia really believes or maintains the 
opposite. In this matter as in so many others, Australian 
public opinion can be classified in three divisions. There is a 
small and voluble section of narrow-minded trade-unionists 
who say “‘ Australia can get along without assisting immigrants,” 
meaning thereby, “We don’t want a lot of men brought out to 
our town to take our jobs.” There is another small and voluble 
section of narrow-minded employers who say “ Australia ought 
to be flooded with immigrants,’ meaning thereby, “We want 
public money spent on importing labourers for our work till we 
get a surplus and the consequent cheap labour.” Between 
these sections lies the great mass of moderate opinion, agreed 
that immigrants must be brought in quickly, but differing as 
to the type of immigrant required and the amount of inducement 
necessary to attract him. The Federal Government is inclined 
to believe that all he needs is information about the resources 
of the Commonwealth and the careers it offers. One or two 
of the State Governments seem to think he has to be bribed with 
almost free passage, free land, and everything done for him. 
Considering the urgency of the case, the distance to be travelled 
and the well-organised competition of Canada, one is inclined to 
agree with the State Governments; but the dispute is at most 
one of methods, and Australian Ministers are quick to learn 
the lessons of experience. 

Of the partisan complications one need say little at present. 
Their main effect is to concentrate active Government immigra- 
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tion work on the type of immigrant needed for agricultural 
developments, leaving the artisan type to private enterprise 
satisfying private needs. And this effect is on the whole good; 
there are local demands for artisans, dependent on exceptional 
local conditions, but it is in agriculture that Australia at large 
needs instant and great development. The only side-issue of 
this question which is worth noting here is the fantastic idea of 
some too influential people that no one should be encouraged 
to help in developing Australian farming except those grown 
men who are experts in British farming. Considering the con- 
ditions of the two countries it is obvious—and experience proves 
it every day—that experience in British methods is a direct 
handicap to the immigrant on an Australian farm. Good health, 
steadiness, and the power of learning new lessons, are the qualifi- 
cations which tell; and it is probable that the now well-known 
“ Dreadnought farms” system of getting boys of sixteen to 
nineteen as immigrants, giving them a short training in simple 
farmwork directly they arrive, and distributing them among 
reputable employers within reach of supervision, will be found 
the most advantageous way of increasing the Commonwealth’s 
population. 

The source of the worst confusion and least superable difficulty 
is the jealousy of the six States. A great many of the actual 
present hindrances to immigration—the lack of shipping ac- 
commodation, for instance—could be avoided or minimised by 
federal action. As things are, the Federal Government is almost 
powerless. It has no lands to settle (except the Northern 
Territory, of which more anon), no manufacturing centres needing 
artisans. All the land at present available for settlement, all 
the industries crying out for more labour, are in control of the 
separate States, and each State jealously reserves its liberty to 
do as it likes when it likes and how it likes. They unite occa- 
sionally in demanding that the Commonwealth should hand 
over money for them to spend: the Federal Government retorts 
with a suggestion that they should agree on a common policy 
which it will spend its money in carrying out. In this matter, 
one thinks, the Commonwealth is in the right. Let each State 
estimate roughly the number and the type of immigrants it 
will need in the coming year, and let the Commonwealth act as 
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general agent for them all, advertising, attracting, and con- 
veying the immigrants to the particular place where they are 
needed. To that it must come. Mr. Deakin was active in 
urging this co-operation on the State Premiers; Mr. Fisher is 
willing to accept it directly they will agree to ask him. If the 
petty dignity of a half a dozen minor Premiers stands much 
longer in the way, the next Prime Minister will probably obtain 
from the people at large a mandate to ignore the Premiers— 
even, it may be, to reconstruct the States. 


But first the Commonwealth will have to prove to Australians 
that it can solve the immigration problem set for it at last in 
territory of its own. For while that problem is an urgent one 
for every State in the Commonwealth, its aspect for one great 
area possesses both exceptional urgency and peculiar difficulties. 
The Northern Territory includes 523,000 square miles of country, 
1200 miles of coast-line—and about a thousand white inhabitants. 
Its aboriginal population is also small and, like all other Australian 
blackfellows, still in the hunting stage. There is probably no 
other great area of cultivable land on the earth’s surface so 
undeveloped and so vaguely known. It is separated from the 
mass of the population that has charge of it by weeks of journeying, 
whether overland or oversea. Its best ports, on the other hand, 
are close to the densely peopled areas of the Malay Archipelago, 
and are more easily reached from Eastern Asia than from 
Melbourne or Sydney. Nothing but the prestige of Britain 
has kept it so long inviolate. Nothing but warships and the 
active garrison of a large resident population will keep it British 
in the not very distant future. 

Immigration, therefore, is a vital necessity to it. But the 
problem in its case is complicated by ignorance and misrepresenta- 
tions as well as by the actual conditions. A glance at the map 
shows that six-sevenths of its length lies within the tropics; 
and every one knows what ideas about climate and health the 
word “tropical” at once suggests. The usual way of entry, 
moreover, is almost at the extreme north, through Port Darwin, 
and few visitors get very much further: which is as if our know- 
ledge of India was obtained mainly from writers who had seen 
Colombo and Kandy, Our other authorities on the subject, 
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till last year, might be divided into three classes: resident 
officials, who were often over-enthusiastic about their charge; 
aggrieved speculators, who had been trapped by that same 
over-enthusiasm, and could find nothing too bad to say about 
the Territory; and the luckier adventurers who, having dis- 
covered the wealth-producing possibilities of the country, were 
not at all anxious to share it with others. For forty years, 
too, the Territory was in charge of South Australia, an enter- 
prising and patriotic but comparatively poor State, which never 
had money enough for the exploitation of its own proper territory, 
and could not give its unwieldy northern appendage the care, 
money, and intelligent supervision necessary for fair develop- 
ment. Consequently both Australia and the world at large 
obtained a quite wrong impression of the land: official optimism 
was discounted, aggrieved or “canny” disparagement was 
accepted as the maximum of possible praise, and behind all 
lowered the shadow of the question-begging epithet “ tropical.” 
When, therefore, the Commonwealth on January 1, 1911, 
took over the Territory as a Federal area, its first care was to 
get from competent and experienced men some account of the 
real conditions and possibilities of the country. The Govern- 
ment has been much attacked for this, on the ground of its 
causing needless delay; but failure would be so disastrous that 
even the loss of a year is surely preferable to the initiation of 
ill-considered schemes; and it is significant that the bitterest 
attacks come either from political opponents using the Territory 
merely as a political weapon, or from that small and otherwise 
insignificant class which has never accepted the “ White 
Australia” ideal, and which vainly hopes that a failure of white 
colonisation in the Territory will herald the return of Kanaka 
or coolie labour to other parts of the Commonwealth. On the 
other hand, the Federal Government does seem to be making 
a very serious mistake—on which too little criticism has been 
passed—with regard to the administration of the Territory. 
Instead of following its own excellent precedent, set in respect 
of New Guinea, it is copying the almost fatal errors previously 
made by South Australia. Instead of committing the local 
administration to men on the spot, personally acquainted with 
local needs and conditions (reserving, of course, to the central 
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authority a veto on certain classes of legislation), the Department 
in Melbourne—aided, since the regretted death of Mr. E. L. 
Batchelor, by the weakness of a Minister—is keeping everything 
in its own unskilled bureaucratic hands, and leaving to the nominal 
Administrator little more than the duties of a recording and 
transmitting telephone. If that system does not spell failure, 
there is no such word in the language. 

It is to be hoped, however, that this mistake will soon be 
rectified. And there is need to establish the fact that such 
failure as does come will be due to the bad but alterable system, 
not to the permanent conditions of the country. So it may be 
useful to explain what sort of a place, as far as we know at 
present, the Territory really is; and, first of all, to reduce to 
its proper dimensions the accusation contained in that vague 
word “‘tropical.” Of course a large part of Australia is nominally 
tropical, and of this the area best known is Northern Queensland. 
One section of it may be taken as typical. Cairns, which lies 
in about 77° S. lat., is the centre of a distinctly tropical belt 
of country, the southern part of which is good sugar-cane land, 
while the soil near and north of Cairns itself is better suited for 
bananas, rubber, &c. This district has the heavy summer rains, 
the perpetually humid warmth, and the other normal “ tropical” 
features which make it difficult, if not impossible, to establish 
permanent settlements of healthy British stock. The white 
man can live and work there in great comfort by observing a 
few simple dietary rules and taking his daily siesta: but the 
climate bears hardly on children. Fortunately, this tropical 
district is merely a coastal strip from ten to forty miles wide. 
Immediately behind it the hills rise steeply for 1000 feet, steadily 
for another 1000-2000; and at the top there are broad fertile 
plateaux with really cold winters, running parallel to the coast 
strip, on which permanent white settlement of the healthiest 
kind presents no difficulties whatever, and has only been delayed 
by the remoteness of Cairns from the State capital, Brisbane, 
and the Government’s consequent neglect of its opportunities. 
Behind this oblong of plateaux the land, sloping gently west- 
ward, is full of minerals, and the climate, while lacking real 
winters, is dry and no hotter than the inland districts much 
further south. 
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I have gone into all this detail because I am informed by 
men who know both areas well that a large region in the Northern 
Territory, bordering the Gulf of Carpentaria on the west side, 
is of very similar construction. Along the Roper and north- 
wards the tropical coast strip is a little broader, but there is 
the same sudden uplift of the land, the same cool fertile plateaux, 
the same dry healthy “ backblocks,” highly mineralised and 
good cattle country. By this the whole problem of white settle- 
ment in connection with tropical culture is simplified: it would 
hardly be too optimistic to say “solved.” Just as the shearer, 
doing his work on the comparatively dry outback stations upon 
which a healthy civilised family life is almost impossible, yet 
maintains and for a large part of the year is part of a healthy 
family in the cool foothill farmlands of the main range of eastern 
Australia, so the Northern Territory settler will make his per- 
manent home and rear his family in comfort on the tablelands, 
while himself at the proper seasons helping to cultivate the 
tropical lowlands. Some permanent lowlands settlers there 
must be, and some consequent wastage; but so there is in the 
outback country to the south; and neither wastage is worth 
considering in comparison with the huge and dangerous wastage 
of European city life. 

It is impossible here to discuss in detail the many regions 
comprised in the Northern Territory, but the following general 
description may be worth remembering. Allowing for curious 
patches of arid sandy desert, which occur chiefly along the 
southern and western boundaries, the Territory may be com- 
pared to a succession of broad low steps, with rainfall decreasing 
regularly as you go upwards and southwards; and these again 
fall into three main divisions. The northern, chiefly coastal, 
country—about one-sixth of the whole area—with a rainfall 
between forty and eighty inches per annum—is tropical lowland 
or foothills; it has several fine rivers and good harbours, but 
is mainly known through its one settled port of entry, Port 
Darwin—which is one of the four hottest places in the world, 
with an average temperature (day and night throughout the 
year) of 83°, and a rainfall averaging fifty-five inches between 
November and April, four inches during September and October, 
and nothing at al] during the other four months. At the other 
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extreme of the Territory, between the McDonnell Ranges and 
the South Australian border (where the sandy desert patches lie) 
you have a 64-inch rainfall ranging over about one-eightieth of 
the total area. But from the McDonnell Ranges northwards to the 
coast ranges lies an upland area of over 400,000 square miles, 
about a third of which gets from ten to twenty inches of rain 
yearly (a good pastoral allowance, and one on which wheat 
is being grown by modern methods in several parts of New 
South Wales), and another third from twenty to thirty inches. 
One region alone, the Barkly table-land, includes 40,000 square 
miles of open downs with a seventeen-inch rainfall and plenty 
of sub-artesian water between 200 and 300 feet below the surface. 
It could carry twenty million sheep easily ; it now carries 60,000, 
and 80,000 cattle, looked after by about 100 white men and 
some blackfellows. 

Why? Because the South Australian Government, when 
it persuaded Britain to entrust the Territory to its charge, bit 
off (to use an atrocious but very apt vulgarism) a great deal more 
than it could chew. All the money South Australia ever could, 
or ever will be able to, borrow could be expended in the proper 
development of its own lands. Patriotic and laudable as their 
original motives were, South Australians have never been able 
to live up to them. In spasms of optimism they have begun 
development of the Territory in various forms; in spasms of 
pessimism they have dropped their schemes and devised ways 
of sacrificing the prospects of many years for an insignificant 
present revenue. They governed the country from Adelaide, 
and only two Ministers for the Territory ever took the trouble 
to go and look at it. And as a result—well, on the Barkly 
table-land there are to-day three stations covering areas of more 
than 5000 square miles each, leased for forty-two years at from 
2s. 6d. to 9d. per square mile. On the Victoria River one station 
comprises over 12,000 square miles (and employs six white men), 
and there are others of 7000, 6000 and 5000 square miles. It 
is not the leaseholders who are to blame; while the Territory 
has only one port and less than 200 miles of railway, nothing 
but huge pastoral properties can be commercially profitable 
inland. It is the inevitable result of administration from Adelaide 
by a Government financially poor. And one may add that 
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not much better results can be expected if the administration 
is merely shifted to Melbourne, even though the Federal Govern- 
ment is comparatively rich. 

Subject to the hampering effects of the long leasehold system, 
however, the Federal Government has now the opportunity of a 
fresh start. And the object of these notes has been to show 
that the tools, not the material, will be at fault if there is a 
fresh failure. The Territory must be studied section by section, 
and populated section by section—beginning, probably, with 
a belt of settlement (as close as possible) reaching from the 
mouth of the Victoria to the mouth of the Roper, strengthened 
by a railway and a network of roads and based on prosperous 
and well-defended ports. Behind that “Roman Wall” Australia’s 
Ermine Street, the transcontinental railway, can be constructed 
not exactly at leisure, but with steady unresting effort; for not 
till it is finished can even an expanding, well-organised, and 
self-protecting Commonwealth begin to sleep safe o’ nights. 


INDIA 
LIFE ON THE LAND 


Waite we hear much of changes in India, of political unrest, of 
the change of capital, of changes in the form of government, of 
sweeping industrial developments, of the modifications wrought 
by railways and the growth of foreign trade, we hear very little 
about changes among the people on the land. Yet there are 
changes at work among the peasantry, vast, deep-seated, still 
almost imperceptible, which are destined to affect the future 
welfare of India far more nearly than any flaring political reforms. 
I have very rarely alluded to Indian land questions in the National 
Review, because I have always realised how difficult it is to interest 
English readers in such matters. A single bomb on a railway 
platform attracts more attention than the condition of two hundred 
millions of people directly dependent upon agriculture and cattle- 
rearing. It has been estimated that “ nine-tenths of the rural 
population of India live directly or indirectly by agriculture ”’ ; 
yet we hear little about land questions, even in the Council 
Chambers. The cold weather traveller in India does not see 
much of rural life. If he leaves the beaten track, it is usually 
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in search of sport, and not to gain information about agricultural 
economics. The vast plains look singularly deserted when viewed 
from the windows of a railway carriage. One vaguely wonders 
where the myriads hide themselves. All very spacious countries 
convey the same impression of comparative emptiness, to eyes 
accustomed to the hedge-rows and the neat fields of England. 
The steppes of Russia, the broad lands of Middle America, even 
the rich plains of Hungary, appear strangely unpeopled. Yet in 
India the people are there, although not always very visible, and 
it is well that we should know more about them. Are they prosper- 
ing? Are they better.off than under native rule? Is agriculture 
improving, as in other more progressive countries ? Can more 
be done to help the man on the land? These are questions 
which no one who cares about India can afford to neglect. They 
are, in fact, the basis of every other Indian question. 

The trouble about such inquiries is that it is very difficult 
to get accurate information, except by the most laborious research. 
You will not get it from the average Indian politician. The late 
Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt was a notable exception, because he 
had actually handled land questions; but the men who are most 
prominent in Indian politics to-day know little more about the 
real economic condition of the ryot than a Socialist orator in 
Hyde Park knows about the economic life of Somerset agri- 
cultural labourers. Even if information is forthcoming, it is 
generally unattractive stuff to study, unless you can approach it 
with a mind stored with memories of the Indian countryside. 
The dull facts glow and are vitalised when they recall visions of 
the calm Indian sunset, of women at the well, of the glorious green 
of young rice, of walled villages and the throng beneath the 
village tree, of happy journeys among quiet folk who never 
heard of councils or capitals, and never went farther than the 
nearest market. But there is every excuse for the reluctance 
of Englishmen to take an interest in a peasantry they have not 
seen, and cannot quite comprehend. 

A few years ago, a favourite cry among members of the 
Indian National Congress was that the Government ought to 
institute an inquiry into the agrarian situation. They were very 
fond of suggesting an examination into the economic condition of 
selected villages in each province. They wanted to know the 
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cost of cultivation and maintenance at former periods, and what 
it is now; whether the standard of comfort had improved; 
the variation of prices, and the comparative condition of the 
ryot to-day and under Mogul and Mahratta rule. The idea was a 
good one, but it was noticeable that those who put it forward 
never took any steps to ascertain the facts for themselves, as 
would certainly have been done in similar circumstances in 
England. The Government did not respond to the demand, 
because, among other things, it was associated with hazy political 
aspirations which could not receive assent. Such investigations 
as have since been made into the subject have, for the most part, 
been conducted by Englishmen. One such example was Sir 
Theodore Morison’s excellent book on “The Industrial Organi- 
sation of an Indian Province,” which received far less attention 
than it deserved. It dealt with the United Provinces. Another 
and far more practical book on a somewhat similar subject has just 
appeared. It is entitled “Rural Economy in the Bombay 
Deccan,” and is published by Longmans at a low price. Its 
author is Mr. Gerald Keatinge, of the Indian Civil Service, who 
is Director of Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency. 

If people who are really interested in Indian affairs would only 
study Mr. Keatinge’s modest little book—it can be read in a couple 
of evenings—they would obtain a shrewder idea of the fundamental 
problems of Indian economics than they can gain from the perusal 
of the whole serried array of Council reports and Congress records. 
It is very simply written, and does not contain a single thrill: Not 
one solitary palm-tree figures in its pages, and there is not a 
word about tigers or snakes or mem-sahibs or gymkhanas. Simple 
though its statements are, I fear strangers to India may still 
be a little puzzled by the mamiatdars and the patels, the deshmukhs 
and the deshpandes, the upris and the mirasdars and the inamdars 
and the subehdars and the havildars, to whom Mr. Keatinge 
alludes as seldom as possible; but if they read it aright they will 
comprehend the rural problems of India more clearly than they 
ever did before. 

Mr. Keatinge deals with only one Indian province, but he 
gives us the fruits of seventeen years constant intimacy with 
the people. It is only by taking one particular province that 
truth can be reached in this matter; yet much that is said 
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about one province really applies to all, making due allowance for 
the variation in local conditions and climates and rainfall and 
soils. Mr. Keatinge does not give us all the information for 
which the Congress asked, because that was not his purpose; 
he does not show us the people in their houses, but only in the 
fields; yet he really goes a long way towards furnishing the 
very details which the Congress sought. All that he has written 
is set down with the utmost fairness, for he has no political 
object to serve. 

At times his desire to be impartial becomes almost too marked. 
He doubts, for example, whether the condition of the Deccan 
peasant at the beginning of the nineteenth century, under the 
worst of the Peishwas, was “so miserable as that of the English 
peasant at about the same period, when agricultural wages stood 
at six or seven shillings a week, and wheat sold for 60s. a quarter, 
and when petty thefts were punished with transportation or with 
death.” This view does not accord with his coincident allusions 
to armies which spread desolation wherever they went, nor is it 
in agreement with much other contemporary testimony, including 
the Duke of Wellington’s description of the country round Poona 
as ‘“‘a dreary waste, overrun by thieves.’ But the available 
evidence is admittedly conflicting, and even Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone somewhat ingenuously declared, on taking over the territories 
of the Peishwa, that “ with all these defects the Mahratta country 
flourished, and the people seem to have been exempt from some 
of the evils which exist under our own more perfect Government.” 
Mr. Keatinge is plainly determined to be equally unbiassed. 
He has even a good word to say for Pringle’s first unfortunate 
assessment of the Deccan, and is extremely sympathetic towards 
that harried individual, the village money-lender. Considering 
the risk, labour, and unpopularity of his calling, he doubts 
whether the rural usurer charges higher interest than the con- 
ditions warrant. Certainly a pursuit which formerly compelled 
those who adopted it to sleep in a different house every night, from 
fear of being murdered, must have required some compensation. 

The vast table-land of the Deccan, with its rolling plains 
and its curious isolated hills, is a very suitable region for the 
inquiry Mr. Keatinge has undertaken. Much of it is not very 
fertile, its rainfall is by no means assured, and its possibilities 
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of irrigation are limited. It was the seat of the last great system 
of native rule overthrown by the British. It was, until Sir 
George Clarke gripped the situation with a quiet strength which 
England has never realised, the centre of the most dangerous 
phases of the conspiracy against our present Administration. 
Its sturdy population has special reasons for looking back to the 
past with regret. If they were at times oppressed, especially in 
the later years of the Peishwas, the attitude of their native rulers 
was not uniformly rapacious; the laxity of the authorities gave 
the villagers some chance of resisting excessive demands from 
the tax-gatherers; and when the peasants were looted, the general 
level of prosperity was, as Mr. Keatinge shows, to some extent 
preserved by the tribute poured into Poona from other provinces 
in response to the inexorable orders of the predatory Mahratta 
leaders. Money was plentiful, and doubtless some of it found 
its way into the hands of the peasantry. Investigations in such 
an area after a century of British rule must necessarily be 
instructive. 

Mr. Keatinge does not confine himself to mere assertions. 
He gives us facts and examples and graphs and tables of statistics, 
wherein I do not propose to follow him, except in the most 
limited manner. The first important fact which emerges in his 
book relates to the relative incidence of Government assessments 
on land, now and in the days of the Peishwas. For reasons which 
he explains, exact comparisons are practically impossible; 
but the point worth noting is that he works out the average 
assessment in the Deccan to-day at about 4 per cent. on the value 
of the total produce. When it is added that his calculation 
includes the assessments on rice and garden lands, which are much 
higher than those on dry-crop lands, it must be obvious that he is 
justified in claiming that Deccan assessments are “ very moderate 
and equitably distributed.” How is it, therefore, that the 
cultivator sometimes finds himself unable to meet even this very 
modest Government demand? That is the question which 
Mr. Keatinge sets himself to answer. 

There are many reasons, and I can only name a few; but 
none of them are reasons which ever find mention in Indian 
political propaganda. In the Deccan there is now practically 
no land “capable of growing a fair crop of grass or anything 
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else’ which is not occupied; but when the rainfall is scanty, 
the light lands are the first to suffer. Most of these light lands 
lay waste until the British took the province over; and the annual 
uncertainty whether they will produce a crop introduces an 
element of speculation into farming operations. Meanwhile the 
really good lands are not properly worked, and if the labour now 
spent on the poor lands were concentrated on the good lands “ it 
would be the better for all concerned.” Mr. Keatinge scouts the 
theory of soil exhaustion, which has already been discredited 
by Dr. Leather and others. He says that owing to the lack of 
clean cultivation, the good land produces too little, and has never 
had a chance of exhausting itself. 

Amid all the efforts of the British to improve their land policy, 
they have never made it constructive. They have rightly tried 
to lighten the pitch of assessments and to lessen agricultural 
indebtedness; but they have never gone to the root of the 
matter. They have devised palliatives, but they have not built 
up. The bed-rock difficulty in the Deccan is that most of the 
holdings are not economic holdings. A man will have five 
or ten small plots all separated from each other, and all at a 
distance from his village. The herding of the people in villages, 
sometimes miles from the land they profess to cultivate, is a 
survival from the days when property and life were alike insecure. 
The uneconomic holding is to a great extent due to the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance, by which every male member of the family has 
a share in the ancestral property of the family, “not only on 
his father’s death but at his own birth.” So long as a cultivator 
possesses an uneconomic holding, which will not provide a living 
for himself and his family, it is useless to try to prevent him from 
alienating his land, or from running into debt. Even remissions 
of revenue will not make him prosperous. The grand remedy, 
therefore, according to Mr. Keatinge, is a reconstitution of the land 
of the Deccan upon an economic basis. Until we do that, we 
are only touching the fringe of the problem. Other countries 
have had to face the same difficulty in varying forms. In Sweden, 
in Austria, and in Italy, the State has intervened to constitute 
and to preserve economic holdings, as far as possible in a single 
piece. Here, then, is a formidable issue for some courageous 
future Governor of Bombay to tackle. 
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But there are other complications. The cultivator needs 
two primary conditions for successful work. One is freedom 
from debt, and the other is “ the certainty of a reasonably good 
rainfall.” The majority of cultivators in the Deccan have neither 
advantage, though indebtedness is diminishing to some extent. 
They know that if they have a successful year the money-lender 
will probably reap the benefit, and they are depressed by the 
consciousness that if the rainfall is deficient, as it often is, their 
labour will have been in vain. The people of Gujerat cultivate 
well because their rain rarely fails; the Kunbi of the Deccan is 
careless, because he has so many dispiriting memories of bad 
years. 

Yet there are ways in which the situation might be ameliorated. 
There is a great waste of labour. In Europe the farm hands are 
kept at work during the winter, because they have the farm animals 
to look after, and innumerable odd jobs are found for them. The 
Deccan cultivator-who employs no one but himself and his family 
is not anxious to find too much to do. The essential farm opera- 
tions are chiefly confined to the period of the rains. One culti- 
vator, quoted by Mr. Keatinge, with a family consisting of his son, 
his wife, and his mother, reckons that upon his holding of 34 acres 
he works 180 to 190 days a year. Another, with a family of the 
same size, spends 164 days annually upon 32 acres. Out of these 
estimates 30 days are assigned in each case to watching the crop; 
and in the hot weather a day’s work is limited to four hours in the 
early morning. Some men seek work in the towns in the slack 
season; others, who are fortunate enough to possess an irrigation 
well, can find enough to do on their farms; but Mr. Keatinge 
thinks “‘ it is a question whether in all cases the cultivator wants 
to find work for all seasons.’ Plainly the popular conception of 
the “‘ patient ryot”’ stands in need of some revision. His social 
organisation is based upon the assumption of much idleness in 
the hot weather. In reality he ought to distribute his work 
throughout the year, but by temperament he is disinclined 
to undertake permanent improvements not immediately remunera- 
tive. There are other losses of labour, such as those occasioned 
by inferior farm implements, and by defective arrangements for 
marketing produce. Men and women will walk fifteen or twenty 
miles to sell a small bundle of produce. They require some 
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system of co-operative marketing, but it will be difficult to establish 
in the Deccan, where so much mutual mistrust prevails. Sickness 
causes another serious leakage of labour, and much of it is pre- 
ventable. 

As to the landless man, the day labourer, Mr. Keatinge 
calculates that during the last century his real wages have in- 
creased by 20 to 50 per cent., and in some cases by nearly 100 
per cent.; and practically the whole of this increase has taken 
place during the last forty years. It seems probable that wages 
will tend to increase still further; but the efficiency of the hired 
labourer in the Deccan is probably small, though he is in a better 
position than the unskilled labourer in most countries to put by 
money, provided he will work steadily and hard. 

To revert to the problem before us. Irrigation will not do 
much to help to solve it, because out of thirteen million acres 
cultivated in the Central Division of the Deccan only 4 per cent. 
can be irrigated. Minor improvements, such as windbreaks 
and field embankments, might be made, but are seldom attempted. 
Cattle are the most important part of the live stock, and on the 
cattle question Mr. Keatinge has much to say that is interesting. 
The supply of efficient cattle in the Deccan is inadequate. In bad 
years the number of good bullocks may fall to little more than a 
million, whereas, assuming that 25 per cent. of the total number of 
bullocks are useless, a total of two million is really required. The 
people should store fodder in good years to tide their cattle over 
bad years; but they will not realise that the growing of fodder 
crops is imperative. In the old days, when cultivation and the 
number of plough cattle were alike limited, the waste lands were 
available for grazing; now that mc: of the waste land is under 
some sort of cultivation, the people are slow to adapt themselves 
to changed conditions. The question of fodder is a prime factor 
in the case of the Deccan cultivator. 

Then there are the troubles caused by the constant recurrence 
of cattle disease, and “ the impossibility of eliminating the unfit 
owing to the religious objections of Hindus to kill cattle”* It 
would be impossible to enforce in India the regulations of the 
British Board of Agriculture regarding cattle disease; all that 
can be done is preventive inoculation and the segregation of 
diseased animals. As for the 25 per cent. of useless cattle, in 
most countries these would be fattened and sent to the butcher, 
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but in India the demand for beef is comparatively small. Mr. 
Keatinge absolutely squashes the wild statements so often made 
about the slaughter of cattle in India being responsible for the 
deficiency of work-cattle. He shows that of 50,000 cattle 
annually slaughtered in the Deccan or drawn from the Deccan 
for slaughter in Bombay, not 5 per cent. could ever become of any 
use either for draught or for breeding purposes. It is because he 
dissipates so many misconceptions of this character that his 
unpretentious book is of such great value. It is not, he says, 
the 50,000 Deccani cattle which are slaughtered annually that 
cause loss to the cultivator, but the 800,000 useless beasts that 
are not slaughtered. He does not recommend Hindus to slaughter 
cattle, because he is naturally not desirous of outraging their 
religious feelings. But he is frankly examining the economic diffi- 
culties of Indian agriculture, and this is one of them. “In India,” 
he remarks, “‘ the provision and maintenance of cattle are a source 
of difficulty and loss to the cultivator, while in other countries the 
cattle are a source of profit.” It is improbable that the price 
of beef in India will ever rise to a point at which it will pay to 
slaughter animals which are of value for draught or for breeding. 
As to defective implements, the coming of cheap iron is likely 
to effect an improvement in India, as it did in England at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Something in this direction 
is being done already, and when the Tata Iron Works in Bengal 
are in full swing, as they will be this year, India will be able to 
make agricultural implements designed for her own special 
purposes, and to provide effective workshops for their repair. 
Meanwhile, in the matter of dead stock, the Deccani farmer 
is very inefficiently equipped. Many of the best lands are in- 
fested with deep-rooted grasses; and Mr. Keatinge demonstrates 
in a noteworthy passage, not only that the only hope of getting 
the grass-bound lands broken up for effective cultivation lies 
in the introduction of steam ploughs, but—what is still more 
important—that steam ploughs could be introduced at a profit. 
I wish I could enter into the many other cognate issues dis- 
cussed by Mr. Keatinge. He shows that while artificial manures 
are almost unknown, other valuable sources of manure are very 
little utilised in the Deccan; that cotton and oil seeds are to some 
extent supplanting food grains; that the marketing losses of the 
cultivator owing to lack of capital and organisation are heavy ; 
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that the Government will achieve even greater results if it can | 
organise co-operative marketing as it is organising co-operative 
credit; that it is the cultivator who loses by the repeal of the 
legislation against cotton adulteration; and that though State 
aid to Indian agriculture must always be confined within certain 
definite limits, a vast amount of work still remains to be done 
by the Government. One of the most striking sections of the 
book is that wherein Mr. Keatinge quietly smashes the ignorant 
contention that the export of grain should be checked, and the 
cultivation of crops other than food grains discouraged by the 
imposition of export duties. Such a proceeding would benefit 
people with small fixed incomes who buy food-stufis and have 
none to sell, but what about the cultivator? Anything that 
reduces the price of his produce must hit him hard. If he grows 
cotton and oil seeds, he does so because they pay him best. 
He has gained an entry into the world’s markets, and the European 
market is one of the greatest economic assets of the Indian 
farmer. No one has yet handled this important topic with so much 
force as Mr. Keatinge. 

From his examination of the question certain definite conclu- 
sions emerge. It is not the land revenue assessments which 
depress the cultivator, but rather the uneconomic condition of 
his industry. On the whole, he is probably better off than his 
forbears, but by no means so well off as he might be. It is difficult 
to assist millions of people who are rather disinclined to labour 
continuously, and who are fettered, not only by hereditary 
customs, but also by unalterable religious prejudices. Yet 
Indian agriculture should not be allowed to remain stationary, 
as was once supposed to be preferable. Some at least of the 
agricultural progress visible in other countries might be repro- 
duced in India. The agricultural policy of the Government is 
capable of great development, and in the Deccan, at any rate, it 
should be steadily directed towards the creation of more economic 
holdings. Though certain of Mr. Keatinge’s conclusions may 
seem depressing, they are evidently not meant to be so, for his 
book has a strong note of hopefulness; and it may accentuate 
that feeling of hope if those who read it remember that only 
fifteen years ago the Government of India had no agricultural 
policy at all. Things are very different to-day. 

ASIATICUS. 
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THE FISHER GOVERNMENT AND IMMIGRATION : 
YOUNG AUSTRALIA’S APPEAL 


To the Editor of Tut Nartionat Review 


Sir,—In the Australian daily papers of the 27th instant, the substance is 
given of our High Commissioner's recent communication to the Minister for 
External Affairs (Mr. Josiah Thomas), relating to the continued difficulty 
experienced in securing accommodation on ships for emigrants to Australia. Sir 
George Reid urges that the main difficulty is the want of certainty as to the 
continuance by the States of a vigorous policy of immigration; and he contends 
—most reasonably, in the opinion of every sensible Australian—that if the 
Agents-General were placed in a position to provide for a certain number of 
immigrants two or three years ahead, it would be a great improvement on the 
present state of affairs. 

The Minister (vide the Australian daily press of same date) offers the 
comment that the advices received “strengthen his previous opinion ”—note 
the “ previous”—“that the matter of bringing immigrants to Australia is 
entirely the concern of the State Governments. Interference by the Common- 
wealth Government, he observes, in the way of chartering vessels for such pur- 
poses, would probably result in Federal Ministers being told to mind their own 
business. If, as the High Commissioner had said, the States had a definite and 
continuous immigration policy, there would be no difficulty "—in the Minister’s 
opinion—“ in securing ships.” 

As the Sectional President of the Foreign Affairs Department of the Young 
Australia Movement, I desire to lay some interesting facts, with regard to the 
above, before your readers, I would, however, like to first draw the attention 
of the British public to the following features of the Ministerial attitude. 
(1) Mr. Thomas, on behalf of the Fisher Government, disclaims any Federal 
responsibility for the bringing of immigrants to Australia at all. The Common- 
wealth may rot before “I, Josiah Thomas”—our Telephone Torquemada—will 
lift a finger. (2) Interference, per se, is the only kind of action, in any case, of 
which the Commonwealth Government is capable. If it liked it could charter 
ships. But it won’t. Intelligent co-operation by the Commonwealth with the 
States is out of the question. The puerile contention that the Commonwealth, 
if it interfered, would be scolded by the States is offered by the Minister as an 
excuse for sitting still. (3) The Minister “notes” the High Commissioner’s 
opinion that co-operation between the Agents-General and between their 
respective States, with the consequent adoption of a scheme to cover a period of 
years, would result in the solution of the shipping difficulty. He, however, 
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will not utter one syllable of advice on this head; although he knows—or, as a 
responsible Minister, ought to know—that the people of Australia are practically 
unanimous in demanding some radical reform of the present position, with 
regard to immigration in particular, of the Agents-General in the United 
Kingdom. That position, as it now stands, puts all the Agents-General in 
opposition—not in co-operation—with one another; and so the question arises, 
is not this feature of competition—and consequent futility of policy—amongst 
the States, and amongst their Agents-General, really a source of pleasure to the 
Do-Nothing Labour Government? (4) Sir George Reid is the servant of the 
Commonwealth, not of the States. As High Commissioner he must report 
direct to the Federal Minister for External Affairs, and make his suggestions 
to Mr. Josiah Thomas—not to the Premiers of the respective States. Since the 
Minister will not stir a hand, however, to bring the Premiers together in order 
to initiate such a definite, co-operative immigration-policy between the Common 
wealth and the States, are we not entitled to draw the obvious inference that 
Sir George Reid pleases the Fisher Government least when he does most, and 
most when he does least, to promote immigration? (5) The laws which regulate 
the admission of immigrants to the Commonwealth are administered, not by the 
States, but by the Commonwealth. Is it not, therefore, simply impudent 
effrontery on the part of the Minister to disclaim all responsibility ; the more 
so since the continuous attacks by the Commonwealth upon the sources of 
revenue hitherto enjoyed by the States prevent those bodies from mapping-out 
an immigration-policy to cover a term of years ? 

The Young Australia movement with which I am connected has four definite 
objects: (1) The promotion of Immigration ; (2) Defence; (3) Land-settlement ; 
(4) Decentralisation and the general development of Australian agricultural and 
manufacturing industries. As Sectional President for Foreign Affairs it is my 
province to watch all papers and periodicals published over-seas, and more 
especially in Great Britain and the United States, for possible misrepresenta- 
tions of Australia; writing immediately to such publications as may uninten- 
tionally err with a request for space to contradict such erroneous statements. 
Papers of the Radical-Socialist type, we find, are those in which such misrepre- 
sentations most frequently appear, but it must be said to the credit of such journals 
that they seldom or never refuse space for an effective contradiction. One or 
two English weeklies, however, have for some time past countenanced a regular 
and systematic attack upon Australia; the misrepresentations being published 
in the form of letters, for which—as being mere expressions of individual 
opinion—editors may ordinarily disclaim responsibility. One paper in particular 
—Reynolds’s Newspaper, a Radical organ with a large circulation amongst the 
working and lower middle classes of Great Britain—has come under our 
attention as printing from time to time literally scores of letters calculated to 
prejudice emigrants against proceeding to Australia. To that journal a letter 
of official contradiction was therefore sent, and duly appeared in the issue of 
November 19. The communication, after protesting against such misrepresenta- 
tion, enumerated first all kinds of emigrants least suited and then the types 
best suited—such as farm-hands, good artisans, and domestics, &c.—for 
Australia; and then, as an experiment, in order to test the pulling-power of 
Reynolds’s Newspaper, concluded with an invitation to all good Britishers willing 
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to assist in disseminating the truth about Australia to communicate direct with 
the undersigned, as Sectional President of the Young Australia Movement’s 
Department of Foreign Affairs, at Casterton, Victoria, Australia. 

The result, which is observable in a constantly increasing stream of inquiries 
—the latest numbered 415—casts a lurid light upon the scandalous inactivity 
of the Fisher Government. The people of England, judging by their response 
to a single short letter of invitation in Reynolds's Newspaper, are more interested 
in Australia than in any other part of the Empire. They want to know how 
to get here and what the prospects are; the general lack of any idea as to where 
to get adequate information in Great Britain offering the severest commentary 
on the inefficiency with which Australia’s immigration-campaign is being at 
present conducted by the competing States and their Agents-General in the 
United Kingdom. Here are some quotations taken verbatim from letters 
received this week : 


No. 396 (Stoke-on-Trent). Re your letter in Reynolds's, I am in entire 
accord with your movement, and will heartily help on this side of the ocean. 
Andrew Fisher stayed a few miles from here last June, and in some local public 
speeches he took the opportunity of praising Australia and advising emigrants 
to go there. Yours to command as a good Britisher. 


What is to be said of a Prime Minister who, when in England, advises 
emigrants to go to Australia; and then, when at home, remains silent whilst a 
self-sufficient Minister for External Affairs avows the complete indifference of 
the Fisher Ministry as to how such emigrants are to get to Australia? What 
answer has Andrew Fisher to give to this man : 


No. 401 (London). Having read with interest your letter in Reynolds's 
Newspaper of the 19th, stating that there is an opening for good men in 
Australia, I wish you would let me know how to get out. I am 6 ft, in height, 
46 years of age, and with a family consisting of my wife and two strong healthy 
boys—10 and 12 years of age respectively. I am an engineer by trade, 
which I should like to follow in Australia. At present I am a foreman, having 
40 men, 4 electric and 1 steam overhead travelling cranes under my charge, 
I can take a drilling, shaping, or planing machine, or rig derricks or sheer-legs 
for lifting machinery where there is no crane—weight no object. Kindly 
inform me as to the best way of getting out, amount of fares, &c. If I can be 
of any help let me know. Any papers of information that you can send about 
the sort of men wanted I shall place before good, strong, healthy, hard-working 
men, 


The best way of getting out ?—that is the question being asked to-day in 
every town and village of England. And this is the reply of the Fisher 
Government: Get out any way you like—swim, if you can’t fly! Our speeches 
in England meant nothing. Stay where you are, and we—that is, the Caucus 
—will be best {pleased. Are the Britishers at Home willing to help organise 
@ proper campaign, whether Mr, Fisher wants it or not? Let him look at this 
for an answer : 


No. 406 (Surrey). I was much interested in reading your letter in Reynolds's 
Newspaper to-day, in which you speak of organising an independent movement 
for the purpose of inducing Australians and good Britishers at home to work 
together for their mutual benefit. I believe that the work of such an organisa- 
tion would be of great service, both to Australia and to the British Islands, I 
would be glad to assist in any way I could, by speaking on behalf of and advoca- 
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ting the work and objects of such a movement. If you think that I can be of 
any use to the cause, will you kindly send me any information you may think 
desirable, or that you may have printed for distribution. Wishing you every 
success with your work in the Young Australia movement. 


Here is the type of man that makes the life and soul of an organisation—the 
man willing to speak for Australia and work for Australia amongthe men he 
knows. That is the kind of immigration-agent that Australia wants—the kind 
that Mr. Josiah Thomas thinks it is no business of the Commonwealth’s to find, 
How are the claims of Australia advocated in England now? Let us see: 


No, 411 (South Wales). I attended a lecture here last evening (Nov. 21) on 
South Australia with pictures. The principal streets of Adelaide were shown 
and a few country scenes, but the lecturer was almost inaudible. Wecould only 
hear pieces of his lecturing, and a few of the audience kept on asking him to 
speak louder. The pictures were interesting enough, but the lecturer was very 
tame. 


The principal streets of Adelaide—one of the minor cities of Australia—and 
a tame lecturer who is inaudible: that is the brave showing that our Common- 
wealth makes in England! And the writer—an intelligent artisan—continues : 


I have felt inclined to make my home in Australia. I have a wife and four 
children, and I have a fancy for your climate—as for ours, the less said the 
better. I have a brother staying with me, He is a marine engineer, first-class 
certificate, and twenty-five years old. He has served five years at sea, and we 
are both reliable and steady. Could you recommend your country for our 
trades ?—my brother works as a fitter ashore, and myself as cycle and motor- 
engineer. There is nothing here to make the worker wish to stay in England, 
and the majority who leave are the cream of this country. We are over- 
populated by millions and the weakest go to the wall in the fight for a bare ex- 
istence. A great number of young men who used to visit me have gone to Canada, 
and all of these without exception were my best customers—always prompt and 
honest in their dealings. They ought to make good colonists. Please write to 
me soon about Australia—my brother and I want to make a start in a country 
where workers get a better chance, but there is no one here to give us proper 
information. 


No one there to give them proper information !—that is the complaint of 
every would-be emigrant. And if the Fisher Government is allowed to remain 
inactive, as it desires to remain, there never will be any one in England to 
disseminate proper information about the whole of the Commonwealth, The 
Caucus-element doesn’t want more population in Australia, and the English 
would-be emigrant knows it. Here is proof : 


No. 408 (London). I have conversed with a great number of men in England 
on this emigrating-to-Australia idea, and the general impression seems to be this : 
That the Australian Labour Party fears that immigration on a large scale would 
weaken the strong position that they at present hold in that country, so they 


do what they can to misrepresent Australia and to oppose immigration and 
discourage it. 


That is what the average sensible British artisan thinks of the anti-immi- 
gration policy of Labour, And views like those expressed this week by the 
Minister for External Affairs, in comment upon the sensible suggestions of the 
High Commissioner, go far towards filling the minds of all sensible Australians 
with the same conviction. Everybody in Australia except a small coterie of 
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narrow-minded Socialists and over-selfish Trade Unionists desires to see a great 
national immigration-system in full swing. And this final sample, taken at 
random from the top of a huge pile of letters from all over the United Kingdom, 
shows how willing are the English to reciprocate : 

No. 409 (London). Having seen your article in Reynolds’s Newspaper of this 
date (Nov. 19), I beg to offer to you my spare time in order to help disseminate 
the real truth about Australia: Your article is the best that I have seen in any 
paper in this country; so, being in sympathy with your movement, I wish todo 
all I can to help you on this side. I hope to hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, and on so doing I will commence at once on your behalf. Wishing 
you every success with your organisation, which ought to have been started by 
good Britishers and Australians years ago. 

A systematic national movement for disseminating the truth about Australia 
in England ought to have been started years ago. That is the keynote both of 
British and of Australian opinion. It is because the Young Australia Move- 
ment despairs of the Fisher Government ever doing anything to that end, that 
this branch of the work of our Foreign Affairs Department has been started. 
While the Fisher Ministry is intent only on raising its own salary and adding 
to its emoluments, a small band of patriotic British Australians is spending its 
time and money in telling the English the truth about Australia. We were 
prepared to go on for a time, without asking the public to indorse our work and 
policy, but the cynical indifference of the Minister of External Affairs to this 
great Imperial question makes some definite action imperative. We donot aim 
at the capture of seats in Parliament—we aim at the expression of the opinions 
of Young Australia; the generation that is “full-up” of the political cant and 
doctrinaire Do-Nothingism which is Labour’s stock-in-trade. We are Con- 
servative and Progressive, Patriotic and Loyal; and we now appeal to all 
Britishers and Australians, who are similarly Conservative, Progressive, Patriotic 
and Loyal, for practical support. We know that it is mere waste of time to 
appeal to the Caucus-dominated Fisher Government; therefore we appeal at 
length, through the principal journals of the Empire and with proofs of the 
good work that we are doing, for a deserved assistance. During 1912 the work 
of the Young Australia Movement should attain an Empire-wide expansion ; we 
hope so to stir up public opinion, both in the United Kingdom and in this 
Commonwealth, that the Fisher Government will have to choose between the 
reversal of its present anti-immigration policy and annihilation at the polls in 
1913. Thus far, Young Australia has financed its own patriotic Movement. 
We now put our case before England and the Elder Australians—before the 
men who have done the pioneering, and have gained the rewards thereof, in the 
past; and we ask for some practical expression—an expression that will enable 
us to go on, as we wish to go, and as, in the interests of Australia and the 
Empire, we must go—of their approbation. May we appeal in the first instance 
to the honourable and public-spirited traditions of the British Press for the 
invaluable boon of publicity. 

I am, Sir, yours, &,, 
Grant HERVEY, 
Foreign Affairs Department, Sectional President, 
Young Australia Movement, 
Casterton, Victoria, Australia, 28.12.11. 
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